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HEROINES AND HEROINE 
By Lipa Rosk MecCani 

To vENTURE beyond the threshold of so vast a 
theme as heroine worship is to review the history 


WORSHIP. 


the 
of the world. 


Howery fields 


** Grace 
Heaven in her 
Fresh from the hands of the Cre- 


in all her steps, 
in every movement dignity 
and love.”’ To the blind worship of ‘ resplen- 
ator, we find our first heroine wandering through 
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dent Eve’’ Scripture attributes the downfall of 
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mankind. At the fall of the idol and the wor- individual and national conceptions of the he- 
shiper, earth groaned, and, as roic, the history of the world teaches that the 
‘Hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, principal vente om te accepted mero Tes in me 
Through Eden they took their solitary way,’’ exercise of all modifications of courage. Define 
, the hero and, with a change of sex, we are at the 

self-sufficiency deserted them. Their children portico of our theme. 
felt the necessity 


f looking out and beyond Ina day when not the least aggressive feature 
themselves. Bewildered, robbed of their herit- of life and thought lies in the practical adjust- 
age, they wandered ment of the equality 
over land and. sea, or the superiority of 
and in obedience to the sexes, it is re- 
the inherent desire 
the first visible thing 
that called forth 
their wonder became 
the object of their 
adoration. When 
the wandering tribes 
of Ham and Jephthah 
beheld the sun—the 
moon, they fell down 
and worshiped, Chil- 
dren of the Sun, 
Children of the 
Moon, they were 


freshing to glance at 
pagan ages. The 
equality created in 
Kden largely pernie- 
ates its life and liter- 
ature. Everywhere 
the heroine is the 
complement of the 
hero. In the shadow 
of Jupiter's temple 
rises the vestal fire of 
Juno’s altar, and 
while Mars conquers 
kingdoms abroad, 
called, and from 


Minerva preserves 
these two grand di- 


them at home. To be 
visions of the earliest brave was equally es- 
tribes of men spring sential to the heroine 
as tothe hero. Much 


in the character of 


all pagan mythology. 
“The earth, which 
is now divine only to the pagan heroine is 
the gifted,’ says a naturally vicious and 
revolting; but it 
must not be forgot- 
ten that Christian 
charity and chival- 


modern sage, ‘* was 
then divine to who- 
soever would turn his 
eyes upon “i.” All 
nature was Godlike rous generosity were 
to the bewildered yet unrevealed, 

Not till Achilles 
dragged dead Hector 
round the walls of 


hearts, and in time, 
as they fancied they 
beheld the majesty— 
the force which they 
worshiped in na- 
ture reflected in a 


Troy did Grecian 
arms receive its 





crowning glory. For- 
fellow-man,_ they STABAT MATER.—BY LAZERGES. gotten are the vani- 
placed him, when ties and ambitions of 
dead, among the gods. Herein is the essence Herodias in the cruelty with which she demanded 
of all hero worship. What is a hero? There the head of St. John the Baptist. The ancient 
is scarcely a word more difficult to define. Con- classics glow with worship of the heroic woman. 
ception of the heroic character is as varied as the Turn to the lays of ancient Rome, recall im- 
customs and beliefs of nations. To the pagan, mortal Homer, whose epic had never been sung 
force is the vital element ; the Christian advo- were there no beauteous Helen, for whom— 
cates the sanctification of the soul, while a mod- “The Phrygian fields and Xanthan flood 

ern thinker asserts that in tne earnest, the val- Were swelled with bodies and were drunk with 
iant man, is the hero par excellence. Setting aside blood. ” 
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Had not the fatal passion of a Dido kindled Vir 
gil’s strain, would the fortunes of JEneas ever 
have been ours? It is with the amatory hero- 
ines of classic lore we are most familiar, vet 
all conditions of pagan life worshiped th 
heroine She exacted no greater homage in the 
temple than in the amphitheatre, while with lute 
and laurel the softer graces were crowned. — In 
the breast of a Cresar or Alexander glowed ho 
purer, no more ardent, love of country than ani- 
mated the Spartan mother, who buckled a shield 
on her son and bade him come home from the 
battlefield with it or on it. 
If to robe another with one’s 
own glory is a virtue rarely 
given the wisest of men, 
where is the hero equal to 
the mother of Brasidas? ‘*] 
have not left his like behind 
me,’ said the Thracian am- 
hbassador, who came to com- 
fort her for the loss of her 
Son. 

‘Tell me not that,’ said 
she; “IT know the Citv of 
Sparta has several citizens 
greater and more valiant 
than he 

Intellectually as well as 
physically she evoked the 
plaudits of poet, philosopher 
and historian. In Athens, 
when culture attained its 
highest development, we find 
her among the philosophers. 
Did not the scholars of the 
Eastern Empire seek the lee- 
ture halls of Hypatia?— 
Socrates himself drink of the 


> To read 


wisdom of Aspasia ? 
the modern press, however, 
a traveler from Altruria might 
well believe that the intel- 
lect of woman was a fin di 
siecle discovery of the daugh- 
ters of Columbia. 

In two Latin, sixteen 
French, four Italian and six 
English tragedies, two of the 
strongest, most comprehen- 
sive types of the heroic 
woman, according to pagan 
ideal of virtue, have been 
preserved to us. In Shake 
speare’s tragedy, which is 
probably the most historically 
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attributes are exemplified 
ile the other foreshadows the 

\ fortitude and resignation. 
ity, unrivaled charms, bril- 
plishments, fortified by the 
Ptolemics, and offset by the 
ial epoch, Cleopatra, with her 
no less dazzling to modern 
vhen, dallying with an Antony, 

istress of the world. 

tl splendor of the queen > the 
ttleness of the woman, dazzle 


N,. SICHEL. 
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without beguiling us. In vain the broidery of 
Parnassus has exhausted itself in painting the 
‘rare Egyptian’ without diminishing the hum- 
ble virtues of the ‘‘tender, dignified, generous 
Ortaria.”’ Contemplate this injured wife. With 
what fortitude she bore insult and reproach ! 
Could Christian mother have done nobler by her 
God-given children than did this Roman matron, 
who took to her home and to her heart the off- 


spring of the last of the Ptolemies and him 


HYPATIA.—BY 





‘who with half the bulk of the world played as 
he pleased "2? At the foot of the cross, what an 
imposing Magdalen Cleopatra would have been ! 
What higher tribute could Christianity pay the 
*dull-eved Octaria”’ than did this guilty pagan 
Conscious of having forfeited all 
respect—proud, vain, imperious woman that she 


enchantress ? 


was—the humiliations of gracing a Roman tri- 
umph_ paled before her dread of meeting the 


‘“chastisement of the sober eye.”’ In Christian 


ite 


A. SEIFERT. 


(Permission of the Berlin Photographic Co.) 
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guise the Clegpatras and the Octavias are with us 
yet. 

it was but fitting that 
a heroine should restore us to our rightful heri- 


A heroine lost us Eden : 
tage. All pagan ages worshiped the woman of 
one or more brave deeds, but it remained for the 
humble Virgin of the House of David to elevate, 
to proclaim to the end of time the sacredness of 
all womankinad. 

At the 
sion the 


consummation of her heayen-born mis- 
‘oracles were struck dumb,”’ and the 
self-same star that guided the Magi to the shrine 
of the most perfect Hero leads the Christian 
world to the foot of Calvary for the model of the 
most perfect Heroine. In the subjection of the 
carnal to the spiritual, Christianity reveals the 
In the lives of the saints 
and martyrs—the Agneses, the Perpetuas, the 


highest type of heroic. 


Blandinas of the Coliseum—pagan torture tested 
the divinity of the virtuous exemplified in the 
Mother .of God. 
the dark days of persecution that the persecutor 


So gloriously they shone in 


could not withhold his admiration. 

‘* How admirable are these Christian women !’ 
cries a pagan philosopher. 

To preserve the purity, the power of Christian 


FRED. ROE, 


virtues, chiv 
defense of faith, of law and of love. 
framed the heroic 


rules in 


Chivalry 
character. 
her own domain, and indirectly influ- 
ences outlying provinces. 
pride of virtue tested the knight’s armor. 
rive SS. 

ney uij.”’ 
of the Crusades, for whose smile of approval in the 
th, of law and of love fought the 
Surreys, the Bayards and the Her- 
uch Christianity, owes to the hero- 


“True fin 
humble and tr 


says Fénélon, ‘is gentle, 
Of such were the heroines 


defense of f 

Godfreys, the 
How 1 
ines of the el] 
by the deeds ts heroes. 

‘You cannot think that the buckling on of 
the knight’s arnu 
Ruskin, ‘‘ was 
It is tl 


soul’s armor is 


berts. 


valrous ages can only be estimated 


rv by his lady’s hand,’’ says 
mere caprice of romantic fash- 
pe of an eternal truth—that the 
ver well set to the heart unless 
= braced it ; and it is only 


lon. 


a woman’ s 


when she br 
hood fails.’ 
It was in 
of Castile qt 
exercise of 
the noblest. 1 


t lo sely that the honor of man- 


ening of chivalry that Isabel 
. tempest-tossed Spain by the 
irtues that rouse the purest, 
lest aspirations of the soul. A 


rose in the Middle Ages to the 
Now the heroine 


The smile of love, the 
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that condemned her to the stake! 
What of the Madame Rolands and 
Charlotte Cordays, the self-sacrificing 
Florence Nightingale, Grace Darling 
or Kate Shelby? 

lrue women of imprudent zeal, 
rash patriotism and questionable 
ls confront us in modern no 
less than in ancient lays of the 
heroic ; for, alas! as has been fore- 


“Thus fame shall be achieved, renown 
on earth, 
(nd what most merits fame in si- 
lenee hid.’’ 


In practical life, as in literature 


and art, the nearer the cross the 
higher, the more perfect, the hero- 
ism. As the genius of a Petrarch 
was roused to sing of a Laura, a 


Dante of a Beatrice, a Tasso of a 
Leonora, a Spenser of a Rosalind, 
so in the fullness of love the hearts 
of the faithful continue to implore 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 


century later England beheld in 
Margaret Roper one of the most ex- 
alted types of the heroine. It was 
Sir Thomas More who first earnestly 
advocated the higher edueation of 
woman; not such as would disqualify 
her from her duties as housewife or 
mother, but such as would make her 
whole manner of living more elevated, 
more enlightened, more intellectual. 
When he stood upon the scaffold and 
turned his eyes for the last time upon 
that daughter whose filial devotion 
disarmed death of its terror, he be- 
held in her, as do all unbiased read- 
ers of history, one of the highest 
types of that valiant woman in whom 
there is nothing of so much worth 
as a well-instructed soul. 





How fades the patriotism of the 
pagan in the light of the heaven- 
born inspiration of the Maid of Or- 
leans, unique to-day in the world’s 
history, beatified after the lapse of 





three centuries by the very power ocenn 


ROLAND. 
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the intercession of the Mother of God. Witness 
that immortal diadem—jewels gathered from the 
world’s mines and set by the Church to the Lit- 
any of Loretto. Here are a few of its gems: 
‘¢ Mirror of Justice,’’ ‘‘ Seat of Wisdom,’’ ‘‘Mys- 
tical Rose,’ ‘‘ Tower of David,’’ ‘‘ Tower of 
Ivory,”’ ‘‘ House of Gold,’’ ‘‘ Gate of Heaven,”’ 
‘“Morning Star,’’ ‘‘Queen of Angels,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
forter of the Afflicted,’’ ‘‘ Refuge of Sinners.’ 

Not till infidelity dethroned the Virgin to en- 
shrine the mistress as the painter’s model, did 
the magical skill of the old masters decline. The 
Mother of God in literature, the Mother of God 
in art, verily, the Cloth of Gold in the world’s 
With varying 
fortune the Christian heroine glides through the 
pages of the poet, the historian and the novelist, 
bringing us to our own day. 

What is the modern conception of the heroic? 


worship of the heroic woman. 


N. SICHEL. 


We have seen that to be brave was the pagan’s 
ideal, subjection of the carnal to the spiritual the 
Christian ; but if we glance at the literature, the 
art, the life about us, the accepted character con- 
fronts us with the combined elements of the 
pagan, the Christian and the devil. 

The Dorotheas, the Gwendolens, the Romolas 

what miserable failures! Even the master 
hand of a George Eliot is powerless to lift them 
With scien- 
tific agnosticism they descend to the level of her 
own incompleteness, 


to the realization of her own ideal. 


Depending solely upon 
human aids for sustenance, uplifting, they fall, 
as must all that are clay. The heroine has been 
banished from the analytical school. The crea- 
tions of Howells and James scarcely escape car- 
icature. They fail to leave the mind in a state 
of musing—the test, Goethe tells us, of a great 
work—or to inspire the heart with a longing for 
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higher, better things. As for the ‘* Dodos,”’ if the lever \ scorner of virtue, provided 
‘** Yellow Asters,’’ ‘‘Superfluous Woman,”’ ete., he bear the trade-mark of social approbation. 
are they not eruptions of diseased imaginations? What mount = of infamy are not daily buried 
There can sé arcely he more convincing evidenc under the ste typed phrase —""a perfect gentle- 
of the insufficiency, or instability, of the ana man’?! 

lytical, the realistic school than the ardor with Not till mothe . Wives and daughters ** oird 
which their creators, upon the slightest provoca- their loins with strength and strengthen their 
tion, rush to the defense of their art. Even the arms’? to det the favor of their smiles and 
Sage of Chelsea warns us, ‘It must not be for- the hospitality of their homes to the debauché, 
gotten that the ideal does exist.”". The prosaic, and give to character its richtful recognition, 


the realistic, are insuflicient. 
This workaday world must 
cherish the ideal. It is an 
imperative need of the hu- 
man heart. If we are to 
attain the best that is in us 





through the agency of the 
novelist, the fictional heroine 
must build up, not tear 
down. Behold the maudlin 





sentimentality of the press : 
what a mockery are the 
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heroines it emblazons ! The 
dregs of the sensual or fan- 
atic life of the Old World ; 
the Helens of the police and 
élivoree courts, vie with the 
mistress of the White House 
in the capri ‘ious affection of 
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journalistic headlines and 
portrait caricature. A breath 
creates, a breath destroys, 
these heroines of the press. 
A column to the beauty, ac- 
complishments, wealth or 
social position of the culprit ; 
a parenthetical clause to the 
crime. 

‘*Society,’’ says Carlyle, 
‘fis the foundation of hero 
worship.’’ What is society ? 
It is what woman makes it. 
Was there eyer weighticr 
obligation, broader opportu- 
nity for the exercise of the 
highest elements of hero- 
ism? The modern social 
heroine is a moral coward, 
Fear of offending prevalent 
custom, or tyrannical fash- 





ion, blunts sensibility, 
devours principle. A’ seat 
in high places, “to ride 





in triumph on men’s 
tongues”? is the ruling 


WOTAN’S FARE tO BRUNILILDE, 


ambition, It is Inconsequent (Permission of the Berlin Photographie Co.) 
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will modern social heroism rise to the Christian 
ideal : 
“To virtue’s humblest son Jet none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror.”’ 


Despite the decadence on every side of rever- 
ence for high ideals, the germs of the highest 
heroism are with us still. Another Coneord, an- 
other flag of the Union will not call in vain 
fora Molly Pitcher, a Barbara Frietchie. 

All the Monicas are not dead. Oh, for a 
glimpse of the myriads of heroines who have 
gone to the grave ‘‘unwept, unhonored and un- 


sung’? !—the good old mothers, the patient Wives, 
whose soul secrets were unknown save perhaps to 
the valiant son, the faithful daughter ! 

‘* All Tam I owe to my mother ; all I hope to 
he is what my wife shall choose to make me.” 


In the hero who voices such schtiments is re- 





SAPPHO.—BY N. SICHEL, 


flected the heroine’s labors. In the lowly, no less 
than the higher walks of life blossoms the heroic 
woman. “To spin and sew and light the fires 
at home” may he her lot—to watch her life go 


out **in toils that praise will never pay ”’ 


“To hear of high heroie things, 
And vield them reverence due, 


But since we know the gate is low 
That leads to heavenly bliss, 

What higher grace could God bestow 
Than such a life as this?’ 

Pre-eminently this is woman’s age. As a mar- 
ketable topic, her discovery of herself, however, 
begins to show signs of innocuous desuetude. 
She has taken herself too seriously, and reaction 
is inevitable. Every branch of the tree of knowl- 
edge is within her grasp—all practical walks of 
life open to her. The marvels she has accom- 
plished are indisputable. The 
steps she has taken can never 
be retraced. Never before in 
the world’s history has she 
had such power for the broad- 
ening and the strengthening 
of the worship of her kind. 
Is she making the most of 
her spurs ? Will the next 
century find her securely 
established in that happy 
medium toward which all true 
women are traveling according 
to their light ? 

“The hero has had his 
day,’? says the modern suf- 
fragist. Do they realize the 
insult this popular delusion 
flaunts at all womankind? 
Not until she usurps the he- 
ros place will the heroine 
cease to be. 

Trite but true is the aph- 
orism: ‘‘It is not the force 
upon, but the powcr behind 
the throne that makes and un- 
makes worlds.”” Reserve 
power is woman’ s divine birth- 
right. It is as effective to-day 
as it was in the beginning. 
It is the force that now makes 
possible all her intrinsic out- 
ward achievements. Women 
of whom the public never hear 
are constantly replenishing it. 
They are the vestal virgins that 
keep the altar fires perennial. 
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The failure of the novelist and the dramatist to What stellar space, what mortal mire, 
satisfactorily depict the concoction dubbed the Has not the fair sex ventured though ? 
; ais “s 3 ; : deed, we men folk might admire 
‘*New Woman is the mooted question. Cre- In nf might admire 
Pie , ; li New Woman were but new. 
ator and critic are playing shuttlecock with a a 
bagatelle. There is no new woman. She is, and he Venes ROW WHE quennny 
“1y M taste, experience, Inquire ; 
ever wes be, ‘the same Eve whom Adam Fo ty’s the spring 
knew. Tl sends her soaring high and higher ; 
Amiable Andrew Lang hits the nail on the That le her with the snake conspire, 
head in his ‘* Ballade of the New Woman”: \ the snake alone be true, 
Who ght on us that heavenly ire— 
ix! ne novel thin If t New Woman were but new. 
- =, alas mo nove Lng, 
For history herself might tire, ENVOY. 
Might faint and fall in following “We might not labor and perspire, 
Where the Old Woman did aspire! If 1 New Woman were but new.’’ 
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MEETING OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.—BY ALMA-TADEMA, 


(Permission of the Berlin Photographic Co.) 


THE HEROINES OF CHIVALRY. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


Tue age of chivalry, which furnished woman’s 
first great opportunity in civilization, developed 
three types of the heroine, which I think may 
stand a typical classification for the ages preced- 
ing as well as those which have followed, / 

Chivalry, while in outward form a martial or- 
ganization, was at heart a religio-social movement 
for the honor of ‘‘ Christ and His Ladye Mother.”’ 
As the worship of Mary, maid and mother, grew 
and spread abroad, for her sake all womanhood 
became idealized and exalted, and what is now 
regarded as the most distinctive feature of chiv- 
alry gradually arose. No period ever developed 
a lovelier type of woman—brave, vet tender ; 
proud in her purity, yet filled with the gentle 
humility of the Christian ideal ; modest, vet lov- 
ing, and not ashamed to love with all her 
strength of heart and soul and body. 

Its heroines, as I have said, may be divided 
into three typical classes. These are, first, the 
avowed ladies of pleasure, the dames galantes, 


like Margaret of Navarre and the fair doctrinaires 
of the Provencal courts of love ; second, the war- 
like, such as Norman Eloise and Isabella, Brito- 
mart and Clorinda, and the inspired culmination 
of the type in the maiden paladin of Orleans ; 
third, and most sympathetic of all, the gracious, 
noble, queenly ideal, represented by Philippa of 
England or Isabella of Castile. 

The first type is as old as Eve and as new as 
the chronique scandaleuse in this morning’s hews- 
paper. She smiles out, in many guises, through 
the writings of the old prophets of Israel, in the 
songs of Solomon and David Hers is 


“The face that sunk a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilion.” 


On Grecian Olympus she wins the prize where 
wise Minerva fails. She binds her brows with 
the fillets of Aspasia, and great Pericles learns 
wisdom at her feet. Serpent of old Nile, she 
subdues the conquering Cesar and charms the 
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Mars-like Antony to sweet ruin. On 
throne, or behind it, 
through the ages. 


many a 
she reigns triumphantly 
And it was only vesterday 
that a modern Antony—General Boulanger, of 
France—paid her the tribute of his ambition and 
his life. Yes, 
of immortality. 


she is indeed one of the heroines 

Condemn her as we will, there 
she is, forever flashing back the unanswerable 
argument of her smile, like Phryne before her 
judges, 


“To teach the world that beauty cannot die.”’ 
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ever been, proverbial. The timid, fragile, wasp- 
was merely a fashion of the early 
part of the cent 
tinct. 

In these tim 


waisted heroin 


iry and is now practically ex- 


s women simply find other and 
y brave. In the wars they min- 
led on the field of batile, or, 
what is more trying and heroic still, nurse them 
in the hospitals, 


better ways of be 
ister to the wom 


like Florence Nightingale, or 
Clara Barton, or Mother Marie Thérése, Superior 
of the French Sisters of Charity in Tonquin, and 





CLEOPATRA,——BY 


W. WATERHOUSE, 


(London Graphic Gallery of Shakespeare's Heroines.) 


The second type of heroine, the warlike lady, 
cannot be said to appertain especially to any one 
epoch of history, though indeed she is absent 
from our own. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that feminine human nature has changed, espe- 
cially in a retrograde fashion, during these latter 
centuries. Despite the traditional terror of a 
mouse, the physical courage of woman is un- 
doubtedly as great as ever it was, if indeed the 
modern fad for bodily culture has not tended to 
augment it, and her moral courage, as it has 


lately decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor ; who served with her country’s armies in 
the Crimea, in Italy, in Syria, in Mexico, in 
China, and was wounded at Reischoffen in the 
war of 1870. Such, too, are Grace Darling and 
Ida Mrs. Peary is the first heroine of 
Arctic explorations, though several of the pres- 
ent generation have penetrated the interior of the 
Dark Continent. The wives of army officers in 
the far West, the farmers’ wives in the East, 


Lewis. 


widowed mothers of large families in our cities, 
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and women with no husbands at all in bleak its development are not so numerous in these 

New England —all these furnish examples of democratic times, though it is not improbable 

both physical and moral courage that are as fine that some who are wearing the royal or imperial 

as anything in ancient or medizeval times, and crown to-day—such, for example, as Victoria of 

which are just beginning to emerge in modern Britain, Margaret of Savoy, or Haruko of Japan 

fiction. —will finally take their place in history beside 
As to the queenly type, the opportunities for their prototypes of old. 
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A LEGEND OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


{ La Moisson ah Epées. ) 
By Franxncots Copper, 


Once, through an ancient town, beside the silver Loire, 
Rode Jeanne, the Maid inspired, upon her steed of war, 
And called the men to arms: ‘* Come, warriors! follow me.” 


An aged man replied: ‘Alas, poor warriors we. 

The English o’er our land have swept, a raging flood. 
The hoofs of Talbot’s horse are crimson with the blood 
Of my own, only son, Our men are all cut down. 

The widowed, orphaned, old, stay helpless in our town 
To plant the simple cross o’er fields of new-made graves. 
Yonder they rise, as thick as corn in summer waves.”’ 


But bravely smiled the Maid—her face was good to see. 
Again, ‘*Come, old and young!’ she cried. **Come, follow me.’ 


The old man spoke once more—tears dimmed his feeble sight : 
“Their pillage left us naught—we have no arms to fight. 
We have nor blade nor stock, nor arrow nor cross-bow. 

oo sen “ E 
Though willing, O Jeanne d Are, how can we with thee go?’ 


Upon her saddle-bow she crossed her hands in prayer ; 
Then turned again and said: ‘‘Good father, show me where 
Those many crosses mark the new graves of your dead.” 
Then, on her snow-white horse, she followed as he led, 
And all the throng behind. So came they to the place. 


Now Jeanne’s low-murmured prayer had reached the throne of grace ; 
For, lo! the simple sign that marked each swelling mound— 

Two saplings rudely crossed, and planted in the ground 

Miraculously changed to bright swords, every one, 

With guards of fine-wrought steel, rose glittering to the sun ; 

As if each patriot’s grave had raised an arm in air, 

To the beam of heaven’s eye, imploring vengeance there. 


Jeanne, to the Christians round, all hushed, with bended knee, 
Said gently, once again: ‘To arms! and follow me. 
For God has given us His promise and His sign— 
For you, deliverance ; for France, triumph divine.” 


* Translated from the French by Henry Tyrrell. 
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THE MAN WHO RESEMBLED CHRIST. 


By A. CRESSY 


LIke a tranquil lake, the soul of man mirrors 
the light of Heaven. Along the shores of sur- 
face-thought grow the green sedges which tell us 
of liquid purity bevond. Ripples of mirth laugh 
on the rolling pebbles of the beach of social con- 
tact: sweet-scented lilies of poetic fancy rise 
from greater depths to kiss amid the dimples the 
rosy cheek of morn, and open to the light the 
pretty petals of courtesy with generous profu- 


MorRISON. 


sion. The dancing waves catch the sunbeams, 
yet we sometimes see the white sand of funda- 
mental purpose far down below. But deeper in 
the mind of man—where secret springs of im- 
pulse rise in silence from depths impenetrable, 
secure from the gaze of passing interest—where 
friendship’s golden sunlight is gently parried by 
a transparent vail as of limpid water—beyond the 
knowledge of philosophy—deeper than can look 
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the eyes of love—below the keenest search of in- 
trospection—answerable only to conscience and 
to God—there resides the soul of man. 

The whispering pines gossip of the wind, but 
know it not, nor whence, nor whither. The tiny 
brook bubbles to the whip-poor-will of dingles, 
dells and sunny fields, then rushes on to float 
the commerce of a nation. The whip-poor-will 
forgotten, need never deeper look, for whip-poor- 
will has seen nothing but the shallow rill of 
noisy water. 

Thus we, who prate of reasons and make great 


* AMID THE CRUMBLING 
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argument of motives, who pronounce with axiom 
judicial the laws which govern being, may often 


find in some simple circumstance the key to 
quite another door of cause. Unlock the guarded 
portal and out will burst a hundred reasons to 


baffle precedent, and argument will tremble that 
it judged so qui kly. 

T met the man who resembled Christ amid the 
erumbling ruins of Masada. 


} 


was about to ] 


The sinking sun 
itself behind the seared and 
broken faces tell with silent 

rd and woful fate of Sodom and 


riven cliffs whos 
grandeur the we 


RUINS OF MASADA 

















Gomorrah. He was leaning with a thoughtful 
air over the battlements across which, with wan- 
ing courage, the Jews fought their last fight, dy- 
ing amid triumphant shouts of Roman victory, 
and where with them died the Jewish nation. 
Below us spread the sparkling waters of the Dead 
Sea, clear but ominous. Here and there along 
the shore, within the range of extended vision, 
nestled the tents of nomadic Arabs; and where 
the vrackish springs burst from beneath the 
cliffs and sank into the thirsty earth, occasional 
patches of vegetation could be seen. 

As I approached the man who resembled 
Christ he turned his dreamy eyes, with thought- 
ful glance, upon me, and with musical voice ad- 
dressed me in my native tongue. His features 
were delicately cut ; his hair long, of a reddish- 
brown color and wavy; his eyes a soft, beautiful 
blue, with dark eyebrows and lashes ; his beard 
was slightly curly, and hung gracefully from his 
chin. In other words, I could not. better de- 
scribe him than to say he was like the painters’ 
conventional conception of Christ. In_ his face, 
however, there was no touch of the divine, and 
his mouth was a little more sensual than the lips 
of Christ are usually painted. T say he resem- 
bled Christ because he seemed a reproduction in 
the flesh of the average ideal as painted by the 
artists of the world. 

As we stood there looking out upon the waves, 
where the white sail is never seen, and across to 
those mighty palisades where Christ was tempted, 
the sun with many blushes hid itself, and the 
lengthening shadows told us of the sweet ap- 
proach of night. That I might get another 
glimpse of the rosy countenance of the descend- 
ing sun, I stepped upon the parapet and turned 
to look, and as I did so a loosened stone fell 
with sudden crash at the feet of the man who re- 


sembled Christ. Throwing his arms above him, 
like an image of the crucified, and with a look 
upon his face like that of Christ on Calvary, he 
said, in almost breathless whisper, ‘‘ My God! it 
will fall!’ Then in a moment the startled nerves 
settled back to calmness, and with a smile as 
sweet as love and a touch of color in his cheeks, 
he followed me and turned to see the sun. 

We stood there till twas nearly dark, when, 
in clambering down, he again was startled, and, 
slipping, fell upon the dust. I picked him up, 
and, brushing his whitened garments, soon made 
him quite at ease again. He seemed so grateful 
for this that I felt at liberty to ask why he per- 
mitted himself to resemble another, and so I said : 

‘* My friend, you have said so much about my 
kindness that I have determined to ask you a 
question. You may answer or not, as you like. 
Do you know that your face seems like a picture 
of Christ cut from a painting ?”’ 

“T ¢@o;*’ te replied. 

‘* Would you be willing to tell me the cause of 
this resemblance and the motive for its enhance- 
ment?” 

With an expression of sadness he turned to 
me, uttering these astonishing words: ‘‘ Would 
you have me destroy a resemblance which God 
has given me?” 

‘* Which God has given you?” 

‘¢Observe,’’ he answered. 

So saying, he held out his hands before me, 
showing two red marks, one on the back of each. 
They looked as if he had been nailed to the 
cross, I could not re- 
strain my astonishment, 
and I exclaimed : 

‘is wt possible that 
in your effort to main- 


Aa 
tain a resemblance you Ink 
i 
have had your hands 1h} 
eut in this way ?”’ Erg 
; oth 
‘No,’ he replied ; ev 
“these are not cuts. Y 
Look again.” ew 
I examined them 
more closely ; the skin 
had never been ' 
broken. Fh 
=~ & 
ey FT 
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“SHE COULD LOOK OVER THE WALL INTO THE CHURCH.’’ 


Softening his voice into a delicate intonation 
which one could expect from a woman, he said; 
‘*My mother gave me these. It is no secret ; I 
will tell you the story.”’ 

An early bird of night at that moment flew 
over our heads, and, with the agonized expression 
which I had seen before, he cried again: ‘‘ My 
God! It has fallen !’ 

Recovering himself, he said: ‘‘ I beg your par- 
don,”’ and continued. ‘‘ My mother was a Jewess 
and her father was one of those orthodox 
Jews who had inherited from his remarkable 
line of ancestors the quintessence of Jewish 
hatred and bigotry. It seemed as if the accumu- 
lative enmity with which his race had for ages 
regarded Christians had its epitome in him. His 
house was situated adjoining a church, and, to 
show his spite, he had built a high wall 
of brick between himself and this edifice. 

How strange it is that in every 
creed, no matter how lovely its sen- 
timent or what the basis 
of belief may be, there 
are always those who carry 


their jealous adhesion into big- 
otry | 

‘*So her father, deserting those 
tenets of the Jewish religion which 
have made the Jews known and 
respected, and which are the 
foundation of their wonderful success as a race, 
was swept away by his zeal and carried his 
fanatic prejudices far beyond the pale of Ju- 
daism. 

‘My mother’s room was on the second 
floor, where she could look over the wall into 
the church, and, strange as it may seem, the 
harsh doctrines of her parent creed, as taught 
by her father, reacted upon her gentle nature 
and made her tender, penitent and almost 
ideal in her religion. The name of Christ 
had never been mentioned to her except in 
tones of derision, and when from the window 
she could look into the church and see the 
rays of iridescent light falling upon the life- 
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sized figure of the Saviour, which was placed 
upon a little bracket inside the large window, it 
set her thinking in the most curious way of whom 
this man of God might be. 

**One morning, tempted by a curiosity which 
overcame her fear, she stepped through a gate- 
way and entered the church. Before this figure 
were several persons kneeling. Startled at her 
temerity, she hesitated for a moment between 
wistfulness and fear, and then knelt also, The 
grand melody of the organ pealed forth with 
sombre inspiration and tremulous feeling. The 
words, ‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, good will to men,’ swept her sensitive soul 
as a rushing wind sweeps to vibrant harmony an 
JKolian harp. A solemn voice in chanting meas- 
ures told the old, old story of Christ, and she 
crept away a Christian, frightened lest her con- 
version should be known, but glad to forget the 
vindictive doctrine of her father in the tender 
love of Christ. 

** As time went on, her visits to the church be- 
came more frequent, and, as she always chose 
an early hour, she sometimes met the organist 
whose melody had so inspired her. His quick 
but gentle step proclaimed the elasticity of early 
manhood, His high forehead was crowned by a 
wealth of hair both light and wavy. His eves 
were blue—of that leep blue which tells of soul, 
and his complexion fair. His whole appear- 
ance indicated character, refinement and enthu- 
siasm for the ideal in music and art. His hands 
and slender, tapered fingers were as delicate as 
those of a woman. His dignity of manner was 
that of gentle, reserved power and a dominant 
will, He was the realization of ‘Softness in 
manner and firmness in execution.’ 

‘¢The chance meetings of the two turned to 
meetings of intention, and the friendship which 
sprang up between them ripened into love. He 
asked my mother’s hand and, when she con- 
sented, went boldly to her father, and in a manly 
way asked him to agree to the marriage. Noth- 
ing could have so grated 
upon this harsh and bigoted 
man. The idea of a Chris- 
tian having the temerity to 
ask for his daughter — the 
daughter of a Jew—was quite 
beyond his comprehension. 
With vehement emphasis he 
raised his hands and cried : 
‘Thou, a Christian, art like 
all Christians—blind! <As 
blind to-day as when in ig- 
norance and with the meek- 


ness of a hypocrite thou didst follow a blind 
leader of a blind religion. Nay, more, thy love 
is blind, else couldst thou see that thou couldst 
never hope to win the daughter of a Jew.’ 

** With calmness born of will, and voice mel- 
lowed by the music in his soul, a voice in which 
rang the emphasis of truth sincere, my father 
said: ‘Love is not blind; but if she were cold 
as ice, Which “neath the sun doth glitter, while 
ravs are lost 
in frigid depths—or if she 
were light as thistledown 


the eladsom« 


and knowing little cared 






















for naught but pleasure 
profitless and folly -or 
spiteful, quis to anger, 
and in temper sullen as a 
frown from o¢ 
tempest tossed 


1 Waves all 
if she with 
pride uncompromising 
scorned the very love that 
is so freely given, and 


erushed beneath her care- 
less tread the flowers of 
deep affection—still would 
my love in umph leap 
the chasm of her faults and 
kiss to life the rill of good 
that flows below. You say 


that love is blind. , 
Oh, God, l ky} ov 

L love her. For ay 

me, this is enough 3 / 
to make her per- tf 
fect had she 


a thousand 
faults. There- \ 
fore I see her 
perfect, and 
thus shal] 


THE CHRISTIAN SISTERS. 
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“SHE STEPPED THROUGH A GATEWAY AND ENTERED THE 


always see; for seeing thus fans to constancy 
the love in me which declares her perfect. Why, 
she is warm as spice winds. The Orient knows 
no sweeter warmth than her pink lips. Her 
voice, like silver bells, swings free in frank opin- 
ion, and throwing wide her heart illumines each 
corner with the light of perfect conscience, 
Pride with her is hid beneath the truest mod- 
esty, and in the musie of her soul is not a note 
of arrogance, Sceing sO much, can anyone say 
that love is blind? What care I if I but love, 
and mV heart declares the inclination true? God 
could tell you why, but ’tis enough for me to 
know | love ; and loving, | proclaim that love 
Call see.’ 


‘<The interview terminated in another attack 





more brutal than the first, which for my moth- 
er’s sake was not resented. Meeting my mother 
again and finding that she was as determined to 
carry their point as himself, they agreed to be 
married, not in secret, but openly and publicly, 
and then to face the consequences, 

“The next morning, in the church, they were 
married in the presence of all who happened to 
be there. For three weeks they had the happi- 
ness of married life, when my grandfather, hav- 
ing successfully laid his plans, and taking advan.- 
tage of a crime that had been committed, fast- 
ened circumstantial evidence upon my father, 
and he was thrown into prison, My mother 
then being left without support, at the com- 
mand of my grandfather was forced to return 
home. 

‘For several months letters were intercepted, 
and she heard nothing from her husband; but 
one morning a letter was placed in her hand. It 
was the first and last she ever received from him, 
and this unfinished. The pen had dropped from 
his fever-stricken hand after an expression of 
love and faithfulness and hope of a speedy re- 

lease. A doctor finished the let- 

ter. My father was dead. 
‘Crushed with grief and bray- 
ing all danger, my mother rushed 
down stairs, through the little gate, 
and into the church. Her heart 
filled with anger and hopelessness, 
she stood for a moment before the 
figure of Christ, whose face had 
been indelibly impressed upon her 
mind. The golden sun shone soft- 
ly through the colored window, 
gathering beauty from the rich gar- 
ment of a pictured saint. The 
nr tinted rays crossed slantingly the 
shadowed archway of the chancel, 
gilding its pathway as truth lights into gold the 
leaden hue of doubt. They fell full upon the 
figure of Christ, which became radiant in the 
vlistening halo. It was like an opalescent gem 
set in a dim recess, shining as an inspiration 
through the dark mists of ignorance, or drawing, 
like faith, the diverging rays of intellectual 
thought to a prismatic focus in Christ—the_ bril- 
liant centre, the foundation rock of Christianity. 

“Christ’s example of forgiveness began to ap- 
peal to her throbbing heart, and with her head 
bowed she placed the letter upon the feet of the 
image, and standing beneath the figure with her 
hands upon the little bracket, wept. 

a My grandfather, who had passed her room at 
the moment she left it, had followed her with 
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stealthy tread. As she assumed the posture be- 
neath the figure of Christ he stood with his lips 
curbed, trying with all his power to restrain his 
passionate impulse to disturb her. The stately 
Swiss, decked in the splendor of a church official, 
with ponderous staff in hand and ears agog for 
listening, crept behind that he might learn the 
cause of such excitement. As they stood there 
they heard her murmur a prayer to Christ for 
Her gen- 
tle voice in accents tender, like music, filled the 


space around. 


strength to bear and power to forgive. 


Her upturned eves with welling 
tears were softly glistening ; parted the rosy lips 
whose saintly innocence their very words pro- 
claimed, and her hair, which fell in loosened 
waves, defied constraint. 


‘Up to Christ, whose image shone above, up 


through the halo of the tinted 
“iG sun, up to Heaven as if on an- 
2 

(SPOR) 

™ ; af ° 
¢ as a martyr on the rack, but in 
her heart faith had found a 


home, love had builded there 
? an hallowed temple, where 


gels’ wings, she sent her spirit 
straight to God. Scourged and 
seared by grief, she shuddered 


her soul found rest, and as 
she rose from prayer her 
eyes were fixed on Christ. 
The light, which came 
bursting through a win- 
dow where the angels 





clustered, brought to 
her lifted countenance 
the beauty of exqui- 
site peace, Through 
the twilight of the 
shadowy church rushed 
a peal of music a 
benediction which 
proclaimed asoul 
had found its 
God —and_ from 

her spirit’s in- 





most depths 





she cried : 


For 


“THE STATELY SWISS, WITH PONDEROUS 
STAFF IN HAND,’’ 


Thee, Christ the Lord, will I forgive! It all 


came to him then—the letter from her hus- 
band, the receipt of which he had forbidden, 
and the fact that she had become a Christian, 
which he ne\ had mistrusted. The towering 


} 


passion whic] held with difficulty in check 


then overpowered him, and with a determination 


to frighten her into submission he turned with 
the suddenness of rage and seized with powerful 
grasp the heavy staff of the Swiss, intending to 
bring it down with all his foree upon the latter. 
The unwieldy weapon missed its mark and 


crashed upon the little hands which lay in sup- 
feet of Christ. The force of the 
it that the bracket was broken, 
and with a swaving 


plication at th 
blow Was SO @ 
motion the heavy figure fell 
like Divine vengeance, crushing him in death 
upon the floor 
**My God! it will fall! exclaimed my 
mother. ‘My God! it will fall! Then with 
her broken hands she tried to remove the heavy 
father’s prostrate form. — Fail- 
ing, she fainted, and never regained her con- 


image from | 


sciousness till I was born, and then—she died. 

“This is why I resemble Christ. This is 
why——”’ 

As he spoke a crash of thunder from a sudden 
storm broke in upon his conversation, and with 
the same agonized expression which was no 
doubt upon his mother’s face at that terrible 
moment in tl 
God! it will fall '’ the man who resembled Christ 
sprang to his feet and vanished in the darkness. 


church, and exclaiming ‘‘ My 


Like whispering pines we gossip, but know 
each other not The little rill of intellect we 
scarcely note, or, noting, scorn, may some day 
have the power to float the argosy of our inmost 
heart’s desires. Who can judge the motives of 
the mind which spring from causes which defy 
control? Yes, deeper in the mind of man, 
where secret springs of impulse rise in silence 
from depths impenetrable, secure from the gaze 
of passing interest; where friendship’s golden 
sunlight is parried as by a transparent 
vail of limpid water ; bevond the knowledge of 
philosophy, deeper than can look the eyes of 
love, below tl eenest search of introspection, 
answerable on conscience and to God—there 


resides the so of man. 
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EVERY time I Each of these places ean be visited—and seen as 
go to Holland holiday-makers see things — between breakfast 
my wonder and dinner at your Hague hotel; and on your pas- 





grows at its sage in the trains you will never want to read. 
want of popularity with Between April and October the Dutch landscape 
artistic holiday- makers. is delightful. The sky is high, and the eye 
It lies close to our lines of roams for leagues across the luscious flatness ‘ot 
travel. The journey to the Hague 
is pleasanter than that to Paris, and TE 
not much longer, while it costs a | 
great deal less. Once at the Hague, 
you can live in a hotel looking out 


on a deer park, and thence, day by 


day, you can overrun all the main Sa aclin } 
body, so sea speak, of Holland, Am- Pr Pe # 

sterdam, in the north, is only fifty “a 2 
minutes away, while strung on the 


line between it and the political 
capital are Haarlem and Leyden. 
Westward vou can go by the Rhine 
Railway to Gouda, with its cheese 
murket and its wonderful stained 
glass, to Utrecht, and to such pic- 
turesque and. little-visited places as 
Nimeguen, Arnhem and Bois-le-Duc. 
Five miles to the south the spires of 
Delft with their memories of Wil- 
liam the Silent and of De Hooch and 
Vermeer, rise above the level fields. 
Fifteen minutes in the train takes 
you to Rotterdam through the dis- 
tilleries of Schiedam; another 





twenty minutes and you arrive at 
the jewel of South Holland —the 
fascinating little city on the Maas 
which was the birthplace of Cuyp. A TIMBER POOL, DORT. 
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THE CITY OF 


the pastures, picking up all sorts of charming 
detail on the way. In the foreground the storks 
and herons and flocks of plover help the piebald 
cows and the high-crested, leggv horses to give 
an aspect at once familiar and strange to the 
scene. The wide stretches of verdure are helped 
in their perspective by the red sails of the 
barges on the invisible canals, and by the wind- 
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berg and Vienna, is the eye more glued to the 
is on the ‘* Hollandsche Staats 

ountry is a continuous picture. 
its charm lies in its visibility, in 
the wideness of the panorama, and in the mag- 
nificence of t] 


window than 
Sp orwee. ia Tl 


One element of 


ereat perspective of white cloud 
led above it. Another lies in 
ps into which things sidle as you 


and blue sky 
the happy erou 





THE OLD CHURCH, DORT, 


mills—or, rather, wind-pumps—in their un- 
broken sequence out to where they dip below 
the horizon. And the farmhouses, with their 
roofed hay ricks, their clumps of trees and the 
embracing ditch which serves as a private de- 
fense to each, are still much as they were painted 
by Paul Potter two centuries and a half ago. 
Nowhere, not even in Touraine, or in the High- 
lands of Scotland, or on the line between Nurem- 


rush past them on the level. A third element is 
the delicious « The vreen fields, interlaced 


with strips of where the ditches reflect the 


sky ; the purple-brown cottages, with their red- 
and-green shutters ; the red roofs ; the white and 
green palisades ; the yellow sails of the barges ; 
the black bodies and restless white arms of the 


black-and-white cows, relieved 
here and there with a red one—all these make 


windmills ; t] 
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up a palette used by Nature for harmony in her 
own mysterious way ; and the impression is not 
broken when you enter a town. The color fol- 
lows you into the streets. totterdam and 
Amsterdam are monotonous, but the other old 
Dutch cities are like so many trays of varied 
fruits. Lively contrasts, tuned by the limpid 
air, meet you at every turn. De Hoochs are all 
about you. The seventeenth century has per- 
sisted into the nineteenth, and innumerable ,vis- 
tas open before your eyes, which want nothing 
except one slight change in costume to be true 
to the pictures of Van der Heyden and Vermeer. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, indeed, the 
jerry-builder has started operations on a large 
scale, Round Amsterdam, the Hague and Rot- 
terdam regiments of mushroom houses have 
sprung up. The author of ‘God's Fool” 
gravely declares that their flimsiness seriously 
affects the sale of newspapers and books! The 
walls are so thin that three families club together 
to take in a newspaper or to buy a novel. These 
are read aloud in the middle house, while those 
on each side listen! So the publishers are go- 
ing to law; but, so far, this kind of thing is prac- 
tically confined to the three chief towns. At Haar- 


lem and Leyden, at Delft and 
Dordrecht, you can still walk 
round the beautiful gardens 
which have replaced the old walls 
and have little outside you in the 
way of bricks and mortar. These 
cities lie like islands in the sur- 
rounding verdure, which seems 
to lap on their fringes like the 
sea on a coast. 

Perhaps, in spite of what I 
began by saying, those who go 
to Holland for the first time 
should commence with Dord- 
recht, for the characteristics 
of the country are summed up 
in it as they are in no other 
town ; and they should go there 
by the Maas, which is simply 
the tidal Rhine. You arrive at 
Rotterdam from Harwich (sup- 
posing London to be your point 
of departure) in good time for 
breakfast. Directly afterward 
you can go on board the boat, 
which starts from near the Rhine 
Railway terminus, and in about 
two hours you are at your des- 
tination. The arm of the 
Maas navigated by the steamer is 
about as wide as the Thames at Putney. You stop 
continually at little wayside piers, and you have, 
as arule, to dance a sort of chassé croisé with the 
fleets of sailing barges making their way to Rot- 
terdam. When you have gone eight or ten miles 
you will see, rising over the flats to your right, a 
square mass, in which, if you are a student of pic- 
tures, you will recognize a friend. The church 
tower of Dordrecht is apparently unchanged since 
the days of Cuyp. Its simple lines are still crowned 
with the four dials in their clumsy frames, and 
the brick buttresses below are just as they were 
left by the vicissitudes of the Spanish occupa- 
tion. Half an hour after you first catch sight of 
this landmark, the channel you are following 
suddenly opens almost at right angles into one 
much wider. On the farther side, lying low 
upon the water, Dort appears embosomed in 
trees. A dome of emerald copper, the church 
tower, a few gigantic windmills, and the masts 
of shipping rise above the roofs ; but the whole 
seems dwarfed by the huge bowstring girders of 
the railway bridge on the right. This bridge, 
with its sister at Rotterdam and its big brother 
over the Hollandsche Diep, is a great deal less 
hideous than most iron viaducts, but its size 
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knocks eve rvthing out of seale. We feel we you as 2 visit 
have part d from a disagreeable comp inion when 

we cet out of its sight. 


made weleome. When I 
it, some twelve years ago, 
ersal, and my hand had to 
be constantly hat. Now it is less general, 


first went to 


The steamer threads its 


this custom = 
way across the wide, ship-dotted channel, and 
comes to eath the copper dom The bell and in a few | suppose, will be a thing of 
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defenses of the South Hollander. The best hotel — field. 


Its 
in Dort 


r y disuse in a town like Dort 
comes hot so | laney, from the number of 


= just before you, and after you hav 
and deposited your bag you can travelers, wl few and far between, as 


taken a roon 
sally out into streets as paintable as the Vene- from their. t to return the salaams. It is 
tian canals, inconvenient ilways touching one’s hat, 


The first thing vou will notice, 1f vou do modern cod. 


put vour visit off too long, will be the people's Dordrecht 
civility. Many of the better-dressed 
all the 


hot and conveni 

» long sinuous streets—one 
men, and runs from t] 
wearers of any sort of uniform, will salute — the 





v to the station, the other from 
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between them and a street at the Hague, for in- 
stance, lies in the rarity of vehicles. Along one 
a tramecar jingles every twenty minutes or so ; 
along the other nothing passes except hand-carts, 
and now and then a wedding or a funeral. The 
rest of the town is all bridges and grachts, with 
their lining quays. The population on the water 
must be almost as dense as in the houses. The 
inner harbors are connected with cach other and 
with the longer canals by frequent short chan- 
nels, and the whole is crowded with every sort of 
canal and river craft. Ever since the Middle 


DORDRECHT. 


Ages Dordrecht has flourished. Thanks to her 
easy communication with the sea, with Holland 
and Belgium, and with all the countries served 
by the Rhine, she has been a point of collection 
for timber from the Black Forest, for wines from 
the Rhine, for the manufactures of every city to 
be reached by the multitudinous arms of the 
Maas. And so her quays are scenes of never- 
ending bustle. Nothing in Europe is more pic- 
turesque than the view southwestward across the 
harbor which lies in her bosom. This should be 
enjoyed twice in the day. You should go there 
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\ FOOTBRIDGE, DORT, 


at high noon, when the sun is beating down 

not from a cloudless sky—on the gayly-painted 
barges and the swarm of people busied about 
them ; on the cooks who chaffer at the gunwales 
of the floating shops ; on the porters unloading 
the gigantic lighters which have been crawling 
hither, perhaps for months, from the other end 
of France ; on the sparkling line of water, which 
is all we see of the harbor itself; on the low 


houses, each with its crane and its gaping grenier 


above, and its housewife washing or knitting be- 
low : on the cirele of erateful trees ; and on the 
great church at the end, rising high-shouldered 


against the sk 


the sun all 
of gayety and 
fascinating w] 
lies the sup 
does not tell 
above the | 
last rays are 
Kerk, that t 
sails, the parte 


undergarments 


of the barges 
brilliant notes 
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ike a watchful mother. Under 
vives an extraordinary picture 
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the dusk comes on. In color 


charm of Dort; and color 
while the sun is still high 
It is afterward, when the 
ling the tower of the Groote 


roofs, the groups of tawny 
f sombre scarlet where sailors’ 
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trees, and the backgrounds of weather-beaten, 
purple brick, put on a deep transparency, and 
sing together in a rich symphony of color. 

Some of the houses in Dordrecht tempt fortune 
most extravagantly in their dealings with their 
own centre of gravity. It is quite common to 
see an ordinary house three feet out of the per- 


pendicular. Just behind the hotel there are two 


DORDRECHT. 


the northern apex of a triangular island, sur- 

rounded by arms of the Maas, and is the cap- 

ital of an archipelago called the Biesbosch. 
Some of the 


a Venetian canal. 


Dort waterways are very like 
One such long water street 
leads from the centre of the town up to the 
chureh. Houses back on to it on either side, 


the water laps against their walls, and the trades- 





SHIPPING 


which show a dislocation of more than a yard at 


the top, measured by newer buildings beside them. 


Such an appearance reminds one of the legend 
which declares that when the Maas burst its 
dykes on the night of the 18th of November, 
1421, the city was carried en bloc from its site, 
and that the neighbors had some trouble in find- 
The curious situation of 
the town is due to this same flood. It lies at 


ing it next morning ! 


( 


FF DORT, 


men deliver their wares from boats just as they 
do in Venice. Here and there a bridge leads 
from a lane on the one hand to a twin lane 
opposite, and gives a point of view. Here, again, 
the charm lies almost entirely in color. Coat 
these purple houses, with their bright roofs, 
their gay shutters and balustrades, in the soot of 
a manufacturing town, and you would have some- 
thing hardly more picturesque than Manchester. 
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The edges of Dort have a charm of a different 
kind. In the summer evenings » military band 
plays at the railway station, and there the peop! 
All round the city, on the line of 
the old enceinte, runs a grove—a sinuous band of 


promenade, 


trees, with a ditch on either side. Little bridges 
are thrown across the waters at every few yards, 
and each bridge leads up to some Ccoqut ttish re- 
treat with a faney name-—‘‘ Mijn Lust,’’ ‘* Alwijs- 
heid,’’ ‘‘ Als Ikh Kan,’’ are among those If re- 
member—painted over the door. Now and then 
a gigantic windmill—for sawing wood, as a rule 
—breaks into the row, a relic of the day when the 
city rampart still stood high above the plain. As 
you near the Maas the mills become more fre- 
quent and the houses humbler, until at last vou 
debouch on the tail end of the quay, where little 
wooden shops face the water and the people about 
have the listless roll and the lack-lustre eve ot 
the seaman ashore. 

This is scarcely the place to talk of the histor- 
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By MINNA IRVING, 


Ix early summer, when woods were green 


{nd roses sweetened the amber air, 
The knights came riding from far and near 
To sue for the hand of a lady fair; 
And each of her lordly lovers flung 
\ golden coin from his high estate 
To a slight and delicate minstrel boy 
Who sang of love at her castle gate. 
From a gilded baleony, hung with silk, 

Shy ked at all, but she favored none, 
And hearts were heavy they carried home 
I crimson light of the setting sun 
‘For prince in purple and gold,’ she cried 
IY ver the summer seas IT y sa 

\ the minstrel boy with golden curls 
L t asleep at the castle gate 
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f the first meeting of dep- 
ted Provinces in 1572, of the 
settled the form of the na- 
ther events chronicled in 
but something must be 
claim to remembrance ina 
ith art. It is the birthpiace 
He lived chiefly at a maison de 
d not call it a country house— 
Uled ‘** Dordwijk.’’ He is 
tinted only as an amateur, 
ry trade a brewer. His fore- 
uw was Jan Van Goyen, whose 
Dordrecht as a subject proves 
had many opportunities of 
ting each other’s work. The 
appears in countless Cuyps 
so do various bits still to be 
eighborhood, such as the ruins 
Merwede. Cuyp died in 1691, 
1 the Groote Kerk. 


ight, in the turquoise bay, 
ls to the winds are spread. 
easures of gems and gold— 
starry as night,’? she said. 
| harken, my maidens all! 
loud, and who sings so late?” 
instrel boy who plays 
ion, at the eastle gate.” 


pirit and draws my feet 
‘roy nearer vet.” 
Your robe is thin, 

«low with the dews are wet.” 
tids and she left her court, 
and pride that made her ere at, 
vith the miastrel boy, 

pale, at the castle gate. 
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THE MAGNET STONE.* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GADSBURY’S BROTHER,” ‘** SILVER SHAFTS,” ‘‘OLD Forty’s MASTER,” 
** MISTRESS MARION,” Etc., Etc. 


CHAPTER IX.— (CONTINUED 


ITH an interest delight- 
ing the butler Jet list- 
ened. 

** Grandfather never 
had bad luck, Solomon,”’ 
she said. 

‘* Beggin’ yo’ parding, 
Miss, yo’ grandam was 
dead afo’ that day year. 

Eph says that the like of her beautiful face 
wasn’t in the State. He says as she laughed 
as gay as a singin’ bird, and Marse Cadmus was 
that set on her, he ain’t never been the same 
man since. You favors her, Miss, old Eph says ; 
and it do seem odd as the fog and the weddin’ 
dinner has come back together.’’ 

** Yes, yes; but it would be no ill luck for me 
to die before this day twelvemonth,’’ dreamily 
answered Jet, her eyes wandering to the badge of 
bondage on her finger. 

Solomon shook his head and went out to the 
hall. Jet did not move. Talk in the hall and 
footsteps failed to attract her attention. No one 
camein. The quiet at last became oppressive. 
Just as she rose from the cushions of her chair, 
the door cautiously opened and Kizzie tip-toed in. 
Her face was pale and frightened, her voice 
husky and suppressed. 

‘*Miss Jet,’’ she began irresolutely, ‘‘there’s 
sommut awful happened. It’s that ghostly and 
spook-like as I am scared to death. Every- 
body has gone, leastways, your grandfather and 
all the men.”’ 

Vol. XL., No. 6—43. 
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‘*Gone where, Kizzie? What do you mean?”’ 
inquired Jet, in unfeigned surprise. 


““Why ain’t you heerd, honey?’ Kizzie 


asked. ‘‘There’s a awful thing happened down 
close to the gate lodge ; somebody killed in this 
fog. Somebody comin’ here, and Jonas, from the 


lodge, run up for your grandfather. He said the 
dyin’ gentleman was a callin’ awful as he must 
see your grandfather before he died. Oh! Miss 
Jet, I’m that seared !’’ 

Jet’s face flushed, then paled. Kizzie had im- 
bued her with the smallest tinge of her own su- 
perstition. Besides, there was something terri- 
ble in that a tragedy had been enacted so horri- 
bly close to them—a crime perpetrated under 
cover of the deadly nist. The dinner hour of 
six startled ther No one was there to partake 
of the viands. The soup cooled. The wine 
warmed. Nobody came. Even Mrs. Gwynne 
remained invisible. Oddly enough, Gabriel, 
ever punctual with the time for dining, failed 
to appear. Jet shuddered and drew Kizzie’s arm 
about her. This awful thing behind the fog 
filled her with terror. 

**Oh, honey! there’s your grandfather now. 
Oh, me! I’d a gone crazy if this ghostly grave- 
yard quiet had lasted any longer.”’ 

They could hear the colonel and the lawyer 
walk slowly to the library and lock the door after 
them. Presently the library bell rang and the 
door was unlocked. 

**Kizzie,’? whispered Jet, trembling and af- 
frighted by the cessation of everything usual in 


* Begun in September, 1895. 
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THE 


the establishment, ‘‘I can bear this no longer. 
“‘T must go to grandfather—he will tell us, Kiz- 
zie.”’ 

‘- Yes, Miss Jet, I’ll just run to the house- 
keeper’s room. You are not afraid to ring for 
me, are you?’ timidly asked the maid. 

‘No, I am more afraid here, with that fog 
looking in the window.”’ 

Kizzie peered around in terror, as she followed 
her mistress into the hall. Jet knocked at the 
library door. The low tones, 
however, informed her that some one talked in 
the study. The door was ajar. Jet stood in the 
doorway an instant before either Trescott or the 
colonel perceived her. The colonel leaned back 
in the chair like one weak and ill. His eyes 
were closed. His face pale and haggard. His 
white hair seemed to have blanched to a more 
snowy whiteness. The lawyer rested his elbows 
on the table and riveted his eyes on a packet of 
papers before him. The aspect of both betok- 
ened calamity. Jet glided swiftly toward the 
colonel. 

‘Grandfather, what has happened ?” 


No one was there. 


30th men were certainly shocked and con- 
founded Cadmus Castleton 
seemed to strive to maintain his calmness. A 
great wave of pity, sorrow, or tenderness, or pos- 
sibly all three rushed into his countenance. He 
stretched out his arms, and, drawing his grand- 
daughter down, kissed her with a touching, inde- 
scribable love. ‘‘My darling, I have lived too 
God pity me, I have made a second mis- 


by her presence. 


long. 
take.’’ 

Jet passed one arm around his neck in a gen- 
tle caress. 

‘¢Tell me what has happened, grandfather,”’ 
she repeated, ‘‘ is it—is it—murder? 
killed or hurt ?” 

‘¢ Some one is killed. 
yer briefly informed her. 

Jet looked at him in horrified inquiry. 

‘Oh, tell me, Mr. Trescott,’’ she commenced, 
and stopped. 


Is anyone 


It is murder !’’ thd law- 


‘‘The gentleman is now dead, my dear young 
lady,’’ replied the lawyer, slowly. ‘‘ He was not 
one of the guests, but he was on his way here to 
make important communication to your 
grandfather. He lived long enough to make the 
communication. I have his dying deposition 
here. It exposes an atrocious iniquity 3 

‘*God pity me! I have committed another 


an 





horrible blunder,’’ interposed Cadmus Castleton, 
a fathomless anguish in his voice. 
drawn in a closer embrace. 

‘*T love you, grandfather,”’ she said, softly. 


Jet’?s arm was 
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‘**T am here beside you. 
and little girl.’”’ 

For the first time in all these years Cadmus 
Castleton groaned in bitterest distress. 

‘*Tt was an inhuman and foul murder. The 
assassin evidently attacked from the rear of the 
carriage,’’ the lawyer added, without looking at 
Jet. ‘*He was stabbed twice. Either wound 
would have been fatal.”’ 

Jet drew a long and terrified breath. 

‘* Where did it happen ?”’ she asked. 

‘Within a hundred yards of the porter’s 
lodge. In any other weather the 
would have in 
keeper.”’ 

** Who was it, and when did it occur ?’’ 

‘¢The dead man was John Erskine. One blow 
of the assassin’s knife struck the murdered man’s 
watch. It was an old-fashioned open face. The 
watch stopped, but the hands point to the pre- 
cise moment the deed was done. 
twenty minutes after four. 


It is only the old man 


murderer 


been full view of the gate- 


The time was 


CHAPTER X. 


ce 9? 


IT IS GONE! 
Tue ‘“‘ wedding dinner’’ and the ‘‘ wedding 
fog,’’ as the servants phrased it, had both passed 
away. It was known in the cabins that the col- 
onel’s light had burned the livelong night in the 
study ; it also became an item of interest that 
Mr. Trescott had spent the hours of sleep with 
Dinner had 
been served the lawyer in the library, but no one 
had seen the master of the house take the small- 
est mouthful of food. 

‘* Jest some brandy, if you please, Solomon,”’’ 


the colonel in the selfsame room. 


the butler reported as his master’s sole request ; 
‘fand it’s sommut wrong when Marse Cadmus 
takes a stiff drink of brandy, but it is the onliest 
thing to stay one when that’s at the lodge gate as 
is at ours.’’ 

The murder, with its terrible mystery, thrilled 
the quiet, secluded region with horror. No one 
conjectured the motive ; no one guessed the mur- 
derer. The slow farmers owned to no detective 
acumen : they gathered from far and near to hear 
the evidence and discuss the horrible deed. In 
default of the tragedy they would have discussed 
the fog and weather, but this one frightful event 
overshadowed all others. John Erskine had been 
unpopular and disagreeable in all his moods. 
He had been a fretful, trying invalid, with the 
most execrable of tempers ; nevertheless, he had 
been an invalid, twisted and drawn and shriveled 
by disease, and then at last the humors of neigh- 
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bors miles away scarcely affected the owners of 
the great landed estates. The Erskine tract itself 
was sufficiently extensive to isolate the master, 
so that no hatred, bitter and cruel enough to 
prompt revenge, pointed to the slayer. The par- 
lor of the picturesque little lodge at the carriage 
gate was closed until the coroner could open it 
and view the diminutive form. Not much law, 
if anyone chose to resist it, dominated in that 
peaceful neighborhood. Such a dastardly crime, 
however, upon an unarmed, helpless old invalid 
stirred the indignation of the people to a danger- 
ous heat. The farmers sat around on the lodge 
porch, or smoked their pipes under the leafless 
trees, and waited. The Erskine carriage stood 
just where it stopped when they lifted the dying 
man into the lodge. Half dried spots of a san- 
guinary hue upon the seats and bottom of the 
vehicle related their own story. The coachman, 
not yet over his affright, pointed out to every 
new-comer the fatal spot. 

‘*T never seen er hearn nobody,”’ he related, 
when summoned before the coroner. ‘‘ Dat fog 





sholy was thick. It set so heavy down upon us 
as I couldn’t see my horses. I never know’d 
sho’ whar we wur er how close to de gate, when 
all of a suddent I heerd Marse John give er 
scream, en agin ernuther screech. I drapped 
my lines en jumped clean down to de do’ at one 
jump, ’kase I knowed sommut wur wrong, en 
opened it. Marse John was wrapped in a power 
of blankets, but he wur topplin’ over kinder 
sideways, on his face, dead like. I rigged him 
up, en den I seen de blood on his close, en de 
hannel of a knife which wur still in him. I yelled 
wid all my might, but I sholy wur skeered so 
bad as I could hardly hope him. He put his 
hand down to stop de blood, de fust thing, en 





says, in sech a loud way as made me jump, 
‘Drive on—drive on! I am killed! I must 
see Cadmus Castleton! Jonas en me luff him 
out’n de coach. I was afeard to try to drive de 
balance of de way to de big house, seein’ as how 
joltin’ made de blood bust out awful. I was 
afeard he mought die, on’y I was sartain ef 
Marse John was set on seein’ Cunnel Castleton 
he wouldn’t never die till he’d done done it. 
He jus’ riz up en sent Jonas after de cunnel. I 
sta’d wid him en Jonas’s wife, but he wouldn’t 
let nary one of us tech him or take out dat dirk. 
‘T’ll die when dat comes out,’ he kep’ er cryin’ 
out, as loud en vi’ lent-like as he allers done when 
he got wurked up, long er anything. ‘I must 
see Cadmus Castleton—bring Cadmus Castleton.’ 
Jonas soon fotched the cunnel en Mr. Trescott, 
en de overseer he come a-runnin’ en de steward 
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en de field hands, from de barn; but he sent us 
all out savin’ Cunnel Castleton en Mr. Trescott. 
We heerd him talkin’ as strong en fas’ ’s if he 
wa’n’t hurt. After a bit Mr. Trescott he sot de 
do’ open, en Mr. Parks, de overseer, en de stew- 


ard en all of us went in. He sot up on de bed 
en jerked up er pen. Says he, ‘Look at me 
sign this. It’s all true—I swear to dat. See, I 
kiss de Bible again. I’m dyin’, but you'll find 
this true, en you kin find out for you’se’f, Cad- 
mus Castleton,’ says Marse John, en den he writ 
his name widout squanderin’ no time whatsom- 
dever, en so did de steward en overseer. Den 
Marse John done look at me, pitiful-like, en 
kinder guy up as if it wa’n’t no mo’ use a-tryin’ 
to hang on. Seein’ he was done done wid de 
white folks e1 ted de home ones, I went up 
close *longside of him. I seen his breff was 


comin’ pow’ful short. ‘I’m a-goin’ fast, Wil- 
son,’ says Marse John. ‘Tell my people good- 


by. Ive been a trouble to’em, but I’ve done 
the bes’ I could,’ Ssavs Marse John. En he had, 
sir, too,’’ added the man, drawing his sleeve 
across his eyes and faltering. ‘‘ He was quarrel- 
some en fusty a bit, when the pains took him, 
but he was good to we uns, was Marse John. 
Every nigger on de place kin tell you de same.” 

‘Keep to your story,’’ reminded the coroner. 

‘Well, sir, *taint much mo’ to tell. ‘I’ve 
done de bes’ I yuld,’ Says Marse John, a-lookin’ 
at me sorrowful, wid his hand on de hannel of 


dat dirk ; en drawed it out of a suddent, 
en de blood spurt up awful, but he never guv a 
breff after dat, onliest a kind of a shiver, en he 
was dead—dat’s all, sir, as I knows of de busi- 


9 
ness. 


The man paused and looked at the row of men 
in gray homespun and muddy leggins ranged 
around the small roori. Opposite him lay the 
diminutive body of the dead man. The two 


horrible gashes were exposed to view ; the blood- 
stained blankets remained just as he had expired 
upon them. His watch, with itsshattered crys- 
tal, lay on the couch beside him ; the gory stream 
left its repuls marks upon the face of the 
timepiece, but, true to their mission, the tiny 
hands still pointed the hour and moment of the 
murder ; they adhered to their testimony immov- 
ably : twenty minutes after four the fatal blade 
shivered the crystal, as it passed downward to its 
horrible work. Evidently the assassin reached 
over the dead man’s shoulder ; not only did the 
wound and manner of dealing it show this, but 
the loose, flapping old curtain at the rear end of 
the carriage had been torn from its one loophole. 
The jurymen leaned their elbows on their knees 
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and wished for their clay pipes and home-grown 
tobacco leaf; their faces assumed a dazed, per- 
plexed expression. They risked few questions. 
Each imagined himself a Solon, hampered by 
the stupidity of the others ; each believed his in- 
dividual sagacity far superior to the collective 
wisdom. 

**Did you hear no noise or unusual movement 
of any kind whatever ?’’ inquired the coroner. 

‘* Well, sir, I call to mind that I felt a kind of 
jerk of de coach, jes’ afo’ Marse John screamed 
out, but I laid it to a stump or rock in de road, 
bein’ as I couldn’t see whur I was a-drivin’; but 
I knowed afterward as it must have been the man 
as killed Marse John; he mus’ hab kinder 
dumped de coach when he lit on de trunk rack 
*hind it. Marse John’s head en ears was allers 
wrapped over en over when he went out. The 
weather was turrible bad, but he would go, en 
there wasn’t no kind of use sayin’ one word when 
Marse John set his foot down.”’ 

Again the witness paused. 

*‘Do you know of any enemy your master 
had ?’”’ questioned the coroner. 

‘*No, sir; most folks didn’t like Marse John, 
but they didn’t jes’ ’spise him that bad. He 
hadn’t never no company, ’ceptin’ Mrs. Gwynne, 
from Colonel Castleton’s, two weeks ago come to 
see him.”’ 

**'You may go.”’ 

The man had related all he knew, but his tes- 
timony was simply an unsworn narration, in- 
admissible under the laws of the State. Parks, 
the overseer, was examined. He was a staid, 
sober, responsible man, but he gave no item or 
fragment of evidence furnishing a clew to the 
criminal ; neither did the steward nor anyone else. 
The rural faces of the jury became visibly be- 
wildered and mystified. They were slow, honest, 
well-meaning men, apparently, but the modfcum 
of legal astuteness was with many of them more 
than balanced by a native, shrewd, hard, sense, 
which rendered them not always dull in reaching 
the bottom of things. They were, however, like 
many another jury, perplexed and baffled. Never 
had a day been more favorable to the commission 
of such acrime. Seldom had a fog so dense, so 
blinding, so chilling, enveloped the country side. 
If a determined enemy lay in wait for John Ers- 
kine his time and his victim came simultane- 
ously. John Erskine persisted in going to Castle- 
ton Court despite the danger. His persistence 
was fatal. He, so to speak, walked into his en- 
emy’s ambuscade. The evidence went so far 
and not a hair-breadth farther. The jury shifted 


their chins from one hand to the other, they 
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longed for the pipes lying away idle in their ca- 
pacious pockets. Quids of tobacco replaced the 
pipe. They chewed steadily and listened pa- 
tiently, and sent a pelting fusilade of tobacco 
juice, aimed with marvelous precision, into the 
fire. Not a shred of information had been 
gleaned. Colonel Castleton at last came in. 
He looked more ill and haggard than even the 
night before. His countenance bore the graven 
lines of a stern nature. If ever an itplacable, 
inexorable spirit made itself legible upon the vis- 
age of any human being it was traced in un.nis- 
takable imprint upon that fine old Castleton face. 
Substantially his evidence agreed with that of 
preceding witnesses, until they reached the uni- 
versal terminus of their testimony. Cadmus 
Castleton held an inner knowledge, which all felt 
might throw a ray upon the mystery. 

‘* Have you any objection to telling us the na- 
ture of Mr. Erskine’s communication to your- 
self ?’”’ inquired the coroner, respectfully. 

‘*T think it will better serve the ends of justice 
to suppress this communication for a time,’’ he 
replied, slowly, ‘‘ at least until John Erskine’s 
heir and representative arrives. I have already 
sent a messenger to the nearest station to tele- 
graph his nephew.”’ 

The men present entertained an overweening 
respect for the rich old colonel. They had known 
him and his father before him. Back through 
long generations the country neighborhood had 
been familiar with the progenitors of this last 
male representative of the Castletons. They ac- 
cepted his decisions because they knew them to 
be wholly honest—and very probably discreet 
and wise. Moreover, not many men cared to 
press a point upon Cadmus Castleton. His eye 
still flashed its barbaric light, and he neither 
forgot nor forgave. 

‘*Ts there anything implicating any particular 
person or persons in his communication to you ?”’ 
inquired the coroner. 

‘Tt implicates no one. My lawyer is of opin- 
ion that I had best withhold the communication 
until further developments,’’ replied the colonel. 

His glance passed the intent faces of the jury. 
It wandered not to the dead man or the dead 
man’s gaping wounds. It wandered to the knife 
once clutched in the stiff fingers of the corpse. 
His imperturbable self-possession was shaken. 
The strong-witted old colonel winced. Plainly 
he was confounded, and removed his gaze with 
difficulty. It returned at once to the knife. The 
coroner noted the arrested look. 

‘*Have you ever seen that knife, sir?’ asked 
the officer. 
























“wy cop! rT 1s GONE!’ HE CRIED. 


‘*T have seen one precisely like it.’’ 

Cadmus Castleton lifted the weapon from the 
table and examined it narrowly. 

‘*Tt is a remarkably fine blade. I should say 
it was not made in this country,’’ remarked one 
of the jury, interrogatively. 

‘Tt was not,’’ was the colonel’s decided re- 
sponse. ‘‘I had one exactly similar. Mine was 


brought from the East. I could almost swear 


that this was mine.’’ 


A flutter of 


phlegmatic far 


interest seemed faintly to stir the 


? 
ers 


‘* They are costly and uncommon,”’ the colonel 
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weapon to the table. 
appeared’ more positive and uncompromising, 


The severity of his face 


and in spite of his inherent repose of manner 
his glance restlessly sought the table and the 
weapon lying thereon. Again and again Cadmus 
Castleton turned his keen, searching gaze to the 
slender blade. He seemed to have a fascinated 
curiosity in regard to it. The jury concluded 
that John Erskine came to his death by the hand 
of some unknown person. 

‘Such a mite ofa man to be struck down so 
bloodthirsty-like !’’ commented one of the jurors. 

‘‘Such a mere weakly, sickly being, it does 
seem hard upon him,’’ added the coroner. 

Nobody was satisfied with the verdict, but no- 
body could amend the unwilling conclusion. 
John Erskine had been slain in the high road— 
brutally murdered, and no track or trace of the 
slayer enabled his friends and neighbors to pun- 
ish the crime. One after another of the farmers 
left the room. The colonel gave a few directions 
in reference to the remains of his old enemy. 
They were kindly in phrase and very humane. 
Evidently the kindness was prompted more by 
respect for decent propriety than any great com- 
passion for one who, he knew now, had injured 
him beyond reparation. The awful ending of 
John Erskine’s envenomed might have 
moved him to compassion, save that the wrong 
fell upon the If his terrible death 
could atone fur the evil he had wrought, Cadmus 
Castleton might have forgiven him. It did not 


rage 


innocent. 


atone. 

The dead cannot repent John 
Erskine lay on the couch dead. Cadmus Cas- 
tleton stood before the fire—living, but possibly 


or restore. 


even the dead man might have been satisfied had 
he known how true of the mark his vengeful aim 
had been. Trescott disturbed this last meeting 
of the two old enemies. , 

‘‘Shall we leave this? Parks has a telegram 
from the nephew. He will arrive to-morrow, 
and wishes everything to remain untouched. He 
hopes to discover the criminal.”’ 

‘*Very good,’’? was the rejoinder. ‘‘T owe it 
to justice to allow all to remain untouched 
—but for the sake of justice,’’ he added, sternly, 
pointing to the murdered man, ‘‘ do you suppose 
that should stay under my roof?’ 

He, too, walked to 
the table and examined the weapon upon it. 

‘*] should say that the crime was committed 
by some one who had traveled in India,”’ 
served the lawyer. 

‘The weapon is from the Indies,’’? Colonel 
Castleton said, in a metallic, positive tone. 


Trescott made no answer. 


ob- 
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Trescott looked up in surprise. 

‘‘'You did not express yourself in that way last 
night.”’ 

‘‘T did not examine that blade last night,’’ 
was the response. 

Trescott faced him a moment in silence. ‘‘ You 
are inexplicable.”’ 

Colonel Castleton walked to the table and tak- 
ing the weapon from it went to the window. The 
lawyer followed. Colonel Castleton rubbed the 
curiously wrought handle. Its hieroglyphics 
brightened under the friction. Gradually minute 
characters shaped themselves out of the dust and 
rust and blackening blood. The colonel drew a 
magnifying glass from his pocket and held it over 
the ciphers. 

: Look ‘i 

Trescott bent down and looked. He turned 
the knife in a different light and looked. The 
cryptograph formed the mane of a lion—itself 
minute. The eryptograph, deciphered under the 
lens of a good glass, was ‘‘ Cadmus Castleton.’’ 

‘‘T have not seen it for thirty-two years,’’ 
the colonel said, as he restored the weapon to its 
place. ‘‘ My belief is that no one knows of the 
name upon it except myself. 
done.”’ 


It is exquisitely 


‘* Do you remember where you saw it last ?’’ 
inquired the lawyer. 

‘* Perfectly.’’ 

‘* Does it point to the criminal already in ovr 
minds ?”’ 

“Tt points to the criminal already in our 
minds,’’ was the deliberate answer. 

The lawyer stopped. His brow knit. For 
several minutes he stood in profound thought. 
The legal brain, from sheer force of habit, men- 
tally reviewed the bits of evidence falling in 
shreds, truly, but leading to a criminal before his 
mind’s eye. That some one was at least ‘‘sus- 
pect’’ might have been gathered from the cau- 
tious evasions of Colonel Castleton, if any of the 
well-meaning jury had been gifted with quick 
acumen, They were not. His admissions satis- 
fied them. His omissions were unobserved. 

‘*It is impossible that anyone should have 
seen the deed. We can never hope to find an 
observed Trescott, as the two gen- 
tlemen retraced their way to the mansion. 

‘** And without an eye-witness the crime can 
never be fixed to a certainty,’’ answered the col- 


eye witness,”’ 


onel, relapsing at once into a gloomy silence, 
which neither seemed disposed to break. 

The hall presented an aspect of solemn repose: 
when they came in from the damp, raw half-driz- 
zle outside. Fowling pieces, short swords and an-- 
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cient fire-locks, valuable in their day and genera- 
tion, crossed above the doors, or hung where 
some ancestor had chosen a convenient place. 
The mask of many a gallant fox, who died be- 
fore the hounds, attested the prowess of the 
Castleton sportsmen in bygone days, and adorned 
the rear end of the hall. Honor and ease, im- 
printed in unmistakable characters, met one at 
every turn. It was a communicative hall, tell- 
ing the history of owners for generations. Some- 
thing of its mute eloquence seemed to smite 
Cadmus Castleton. He cast a glance around 
upon its trophies of the chase—its patrician faces 
looking from their panels—and groaned in the 
bitterest distress ; then hurried away from them 
into the library. The door had shut the old 
colonel and his lawyer in the one place, safe from 
intrusion. Just as the lock clicked after them 
Mrs. Gwynne emerged from her own room above. 
She crept guiltily down a few steps, then re- 
treated. 

‘Tf I wasn’t afraid,’’ she muttered—‘‘ it’s a 
thousand times better to brazen it out at once; 
but—but—he’s a bit the worst I ever faced, and 
who knows what that little Satan told-——’’ 

Still she hesitated. 

‘‘Lud, ma’am, is that you?’’ asked Kizzie, 
coming out of one of the upper corridors. 

‘Yes, yes; I am so anxious to see the dear 
colonel,’’ suavely replied Mrs. Gwynne, ‘‘and 
hear of this awful murder. Oh, Kizzie, who 
could have done such a thing ?”’ 

The woman’s scrutiny of Kizzie’s countenance 
was sharpened by an anxiety she could not con- 
ceal. 

‘¢The Lord knows now, ma’am, but it won’t 
be no time afore we all know; and take my word 
for it, ma’am, it ain’t fur from this door,”’ an- 
swered Kizzie. 

Mrs. Gwynne glanced fearfully about her. 

‘‘Dear! dear!’ she ejaculated, in genuine 
alarm—‘‘ what do you mean, Kizzie?’’ 

‘‘T mean, ma’am, that I had a sign as I never 
knowed to fail, as said as plain to me as you are: 
‘Look to the west—he’s not far.’ ”’ 

The maid’s voice dropped to a sepulchral whis- 
per as she uttered her prediction to one no less 
ignorant and superstitious than herself. Mrs. 
Gwynne clutched Kizzie’s arm in terror. Hu- 
man power found her difficult to daunt or intim- 
idate, but the hint of supernatural or spectral 
agency cowed the woman beyond description. 

‘‘Where? Where? Oh, Kizzie, when did it 
say so?’’ she gasped. 

‘This morning, ma’am, as I was stirrin’ the 
fire, I tried it. Lord! it was plain—‘ Look to 
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And there’s where 
they'll find the wretch as killed that poor man— 
take my word for that, ma’am,’’ solemnly as- 
sured Kizzie, delighted to have an appreciative 
hearer among the white family. 

Just then her mistress’s bell cut short any 
further prognostications. Kizzie rushed away, 
but Mrs. Gwynne, instead of descending the 
steps, turned toward the west wing, where Ga- 
briel lodged. 

**Gabriel,’’? she whispered, tapping softly. 

A gruff voice bade her come in. Gabriel ap- 
parently was 


the west— he’s not far.’ 


bad humor. His eyes were 
bloodshotten, his expression sullen. The usually 
smooth linen was somewhat crumpled and soiled. 
Evidently Gabriel’s habits had been altered by 
some means. His mother secured the door after 
her before uttering a word. 

‘* Gabriel,’’ she said, the wildest apprehension 
in her countenance, ‘‘ it’s all over with us—I am 
sure itis. What are we to do?’ 

‘‘Have you turned coward?’ he demanded, 
fiercely. ‘‘Thecursed business is a bother and 
trouble without your making it worse.’’ 

**T won’t make it worse.’’ She hesitated and 
looked at him irresolutely. ‘‘I Gabriel, 
what did he tell?” 

‘** How am I to know?” was the gruff answer. 

‘* Gabriel—who—who did it?” 

His angry eyes glanced past the mother’s. 
Her uncertain gaze shifted away from the son’s. 
Each avoided the scrutiny of the other. 

‘*Some bungling fool who left him life enough 
to babble,’’ growled Gabriel, a white heat of rage 
in his countenance, 





‘*Two days ago,’’ went on Gabriel’s mother, 
‘I asked what we would do. You answered, 
‘Wait and see.’ I ask you now, my Gabriel, if, 
when everything comes to light, it is not all 
over with us?” 

His eyes withdrew from the object upon which 
they had rested so tenaciously. They traveled 
over the apartment, up to the ceiling, then slowly 
down again, to encounter unwillingly enough 
the one pair keen, glittering eyes that read 
him as he was. They were eyes used to the 
same questionable scenes whereon his own had 
rested. They were keys toa soul full as covet- 
ous and crafty, but not so brutally bold. These 
people comprehended each other without words. 
They came from that doubtful class whose mo- 
tives and actions could neither be voiced nor 
penned, 

‘“When everything comes to light you can 
judge for yourself. You best know what is to 
come to light,’’ he said, uneasily. 
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“Do I best know?’”’ she questioned, the sharp 
anxiety in every lineament growing sharper still. 

She knew that his answer was a false evasion. 

‘*T am tired of this badgering ; I am tired of 
this place,’’ he growled, roughly. 

His mother sank down into a chair hopelessly. 

‘Tf they don’t find out,’’ she moaned, ‘‘it will 
be all right: but—but, Gabriel, you have ven- 
tured too far.’’ 

‘‘Tut, it was not far enough,’ 
contemptuously. 

‘*T must know ; I shall go down to old Castle- 
ton.”’ 

His mother rose from the chair as she said 
this. 

** As you like, mother ; but if you take my ad- 
vice you will keep away from old Castleton. You 
will let well enough alone,”’ 
lessly. 


’ he retorted, 


urged Gabriel, care- 
”) 





‘*Time is something 
“Very well—I won’t go against your advice ; 
but I wish we were well out of this business. I 
don’t like this calm and quiet about the colonel. 
It means mischief.’’ 
Mrs. Gwynne gathered the shawl about her 
shoulders and tucked her bed-gown out of sight. 


A cap and pink ribbons adorned her unkempt 
head. From under the tawdry frill in front pro- 
truded a row of greasy curl papers. Altogether 


Mrs. Gwynne presented her most vulgar and 
slovenly aspect. 

‘‘Tt’s time to dress for dinner,’’ she began. 
‘* Perhaps something will show us which way the 
wind blows at dinner.’’ 

‘¢ The feed is good ; but for the eating I’d be 
glad to quit the whole business,’’ coarsely com- 
mented Gabriel, his affection for the place re- 
turning as the dinner hour approached. 

Mrs. Gwynne made no answer. Dissatisfac- 
tion and watchful alarm evinced themselves in 
her manner and countenance. Returning tg her 
she donned a velvet cloak and bonnet. 
The bed-gown intruded itself between the but- 
tons of the cloak. 
ranged themselves 
brim of the bonnet. 

‘T’ll go down and see him. People will no- 
tice it; besides, it looks charitable,’? Gabriel’s 
mother said to herself, as she ambled off to the 


lodge. 


room, 


The dirty curled papers 
along the ostrich-plumed 


Jonas, the gatekeeper, smoked his pipe within 
the half-open door. He laid it aside respectfully 
when his master’s sister-in-law stepped up on 
She looked no less sol- 
emn and awe-stricken than everybody else in 
such close proximity to a horrible crime. 

““Tt’s a awful sight, mum!’’ he said, in evi- 


the diminutive porch. 
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dent reluctance to gratify the request to view 
such remains. ‘‘ Here’s his servant, mum.’’ 

John Erskine’s attendant unlocked the door. 
Mrs. Gwynne paused on the threshold. Strangely 
enough, her half-curious, half-eager gaze was ar- 
rested before it reached the hapless form on the 
couch. It stopped in a fierce, terrible scrutiny 
of the small, slender knife on the table. Horror, 
dismay and deadly affright leaped swiftly into 
her face. Crossing the room like one drawn and 
impelled without volition by the magnetism of 
the blade, she stretched her hand out to snatch 
it. Wilson intercepted the movement. 

‘*The orders is, ma’am, as not a pin is to be 
touched or moved,’’ he said, apologetically. 

Mrs. Gwynne seemed to rouse from her night- 
mare. She struggled to shake off the appalled 
look which she felt confident excited the surprise 
of the servant. 
man. 


The effort was almost superhu- 
By some odd unity of chance the colonel 
and colonel’s sister-in-law found it well nigh im- 
possible to divert their thoughts from the fatal 
weapon. A subtle significance attached appar- 
ently in the minds of both to the repulsive blade. 
The blood of a murdered fellow-being encrusted 
the steel, but neither the blood nor its sickening 
suggestions caused the apprehensive impulse to 
seize it actuating Mrs. Gwynne. Her hand fell 
away; a nervous laugh, ill-placed and insulting 
in the presence of the dead, brought Jonas to 
the door. 

‘‘T want to bury that awful knife !’’ she ex- 
claimed, with another cackling laugh, pointing 
to the weapon and edging nearer the table. 

**Tt’s agin orders, mum. Marse Cadmus his- 
sef was mighty took with that dirk, but it ain’t 
to be teched, mum,’’ replied Jonas. 

‘Hey ? hey ?’’ ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne, whit- 
ening as she bent forward and stared at Jonas ; 
‘did the colonel see it? Yes, yes,’’ 
quick supplement, ‘‘ of course he saw it. 
all upset by this thing. 
was so very, very cruel !”’ 

‘Yes, mum, so it be,’’ assented Wilson, foi- 
lowing the visitor from the room and locking 
the door carefully. ‘‘ He was agin some, but he 
was good to we uns, was Marse John. I kinder 
think sommut he was afeered of somepun. ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to Castleton Court,’ says Marse John yes- 
terday morning ; 


was the 
I am 
I can’t stay here, it 


‘en, Wilson, if I never come 
back, them papers in my safe is fur Cadmus 
Castleton,’ says Marse John; en they’re there ; 
he’ll git ’em when the new master comes.’’ 


** Yes, yes, Iam ill; I must go,”’ faintly re- 


turned Cadmus Castleton’s sister-in-law, quicken- 
ing her pace almost to a run. 
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She, too, rested just within the great hall 
doors ; not to look shamefacedly at the tokens of 
honorable lineage confronting her, but to recover 
herself before meeting Jet, who at that moment 
ame down the broad steps. The girl 
simple dress of plain black silk. Its very sever- 
ity revealed her wonderful beauty to advantage, 
save that it enhanced the passionate melancholy 


wore a 


which shadowed the vivacity once brightening 
her features. 

*“ Oh, my dear Jet,’’ broke out 
mother, rushing forward, ‘‘I thought it my duty 
to see if I could 
be of 
— or—or—orcone- 
solation. Ah] 
who could have 
been out on such 


Gabriel’s 


assistance 


>? 


a day % 

Jet made the 
slightest possible 
halt on her way 
to the library. 

‘*Perhaps Ga- 
briel throw 
some light upon 
the mystery,’”’ Jet 
responded, incold 
courtesy. 

‘Why do you 
say that?’ cried 
out Mrs. Gwynne. 

Jet neither 
turned her head, 
nor glanced to- 


may 


Gabriel’s 
mother. The girl 
shunned both 
son 
with a steady, 
unconcealed aver- 


ward 
and 


mother 


sion. 
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“Simply be- 
cause the horrible 
crime was committed opposite the bit of wall 
covered with veined ivy, and Gabriel was there 
”? was the unhurried answer. 

Mrs. Gwynne gave a sharp cry. 
that, people will accuse him of the murder,’’ she 
began ; then wavered and gasped like one chok- 


yesterday evening, 


“0 you say 


ing for breath. 

‘¢T shall not say it.’’ 

The words were brief—as brief as they could 
be; nevertheless, the assurance meant volumes 
to Mrs. Gwynne. She believed in it wholly. 
‘*These high-born people never lie.”’ 
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iy have been for herself or Jet. 
r did not stay to hear it. Jet 


brary, thence to the study. No 


found in the library of late. 
writing. The colonel sat oppo- 
is arms folded on the table and 


1 them in an attitude of deep de- 


ri 





betokened misery 


close and e1 
Tresecott conti 
lawyer persist 


Whate 


two men, bo 


ing. 


ting it before 

** Grandfat 
Oh, grandfat 
something tr 


She drew 


ned to 


d it slowly and strove to smile 


iughter. As the light of the 


brackets fell upon his face a twinge 


lled Jet that she had failed to 
and old he appeared. A score 
of years could not 
have aged Cad- 
mus Castleton 
more than these 
last twenty-four 
hours. 
gard 
ness of illness and 


The hag- 
wretched- 


salamity seemed 
to have deszend- 
ed upon and with- 
ered him in one 
night. A great 
throb of fear quiv- 
ered through the 
tender little heart 
that this last 
friend and refuge 
might be torn 
from her. 
‘“Grandfather,”’ 
she cried out in 
her musical, 
plaintive voice, 
‘fare youso ill?” 
The 
moved from the 
table to a rug in 
front of the fire. 
Resting one el- 
how on the mar- 
ble mantel, he 
with his hand. Every gesture 
He drew his granddaughter 
with the other arm. 
Apparently the 
his writing to avoid speak- 
y under the reticence of the 
ced with the necessity of put- 


colonel 


if cl her 
write. 


what can I do if you are ill? 


vou love me! I am afraid 


les you—I am sure of it.”’ 





irm closer about her, and pressed 
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his cool and still shapely hand lovingly to her 
warm lips. 

‘*My darling, I have made a horrible blun- 
der,’’ he began, in a slow, even voice. ‘‘I can- 
not tell you now; no,’’ he added, in answer toa 
glance from Trescott, ‘‘not now. God be mer- 
ciful! it will come soon enough! My love, I 
meant you well; I meant the best of present and 
future happiness for you, but I have failed— 
failed! I have brought shame and disgrace 
upon my race, and ruin upon you, my little 
helpless child.”’ 

The girl flung her arms around his neck with 
impetuous tenderness. 

‘*Grandfather, they will not take me away 
from you, will they?’ she asked, clinging to 
him in terror. 

‘*No, God forbid, it is not that,’’ he returned, 
slowly. 

‘¢Then it don’t matter, grandfather ; how can 
I be harmed ?”’ Jet said, in her innocence. 

‘My love, at present I withhold the dreadful 
knowledge. No matter what happens, my child, 
listen to me, when I assure you that in all things 
I have had your security and happiness always 
in view. My little Jet, you will believe this, 
and forgive your grandfather, will you?’ 

‘Yes. Oh, grandfather, I love you, and I 
know you love me!’’ she said, in tearful alarm 
and perplexity. 

‘‘T am an old man, my darling; life is of 
uncertain tenure for me. God send that I had 
died four years ago!’ was the bitter amend- 
ment. ‘‘I have been deceived foully, infam- 
ously, and the wrong is heaviest upon you. I 
begin to-night the miserable reparation left me. 
I cannot efface the shame and disgrace, but at 
least I may save you from the fangs of the wretch 
who has ruined and destroyed our peace. My 
child, Mr. Trescott will tell you what I have 
done.”’ 

The lawyer laid down his pen. The ink had 
dried upon its point. It had remained immova- 
ble while his old friend slowly and painfully ap- 
proached the matter in hand. 

‘‘Grandfather, is it necessary that I should 
know this?’ 

Jet laid her cheek against his hand and looked 
up at him wistfully. 

‘Quite necessary. Iam old, my love, and I 
have made another frightful mistake. God pity 
me! I must not defer the small and lame repar- 
ation.”’ 

He waved his hand to Trescott, then covered 
his eyes and leaned heavily on the mantel. 

His silvery white hair glistened in the wax- 


light. Cadmus Castleton was still a splendid old 
man, even in this moment of abdication of his 
absolute, relentless sway. Trescott drew his pa- 
pers nearer. 

‘*Your grandfather has altered his will,’’ he 
announced, without preamble. 

‘‘Oh, is that all the trouble, grandfather ?”’ 
interjected Jet, looking relieved. 

‘‘Permit me,’’ continued Trescott, directing 
her attention to himself. ‘‘ Instead of leaving 
you to share and share alike with someone else, 
everything—real, personal and mixed—is left in 
trust for your benefit.’’ 

‘*But, grandfather, I thought,’’ interrupted 
Jet, looking from one to the other with mystified 
eyes, ‘‘ it was all for Gabriel, not for me.’’ 

Cadmus Castleton bent down and kissed her, 
a strange mingling of self-reproach and humilia- 
tion in his manner as he said : 

‘*We are deceived, my darling. Ignominy and 
dishonor have been engrafted upon the honest 
old stock. God help us ss 

‘*There is one other piece of property which 
your grandfather desires you to possess yourself 
of as soon as he is no more,’’ proceeded the law- 
yer, with a questioning glance at the colonel. 
‘It is of great value, therefore very dangerous 
of possession ; but it renders you independent of 
every contingency, because it is in a form readily 
concealed, and enables you to raise an immense 
sum of money at any moment.”’ 

*‘God knows when and how you may need it 
now,’’ interpolated the colonel. 

**T believe I have imparted the points your 
grandfather desired,’’ observed Mr. Trescott, 
‘‘except one thing—the place where you are to 
look for this piece of property. I leave that to 
your grandfather ; but I beg that you will be 
attentive to the secret he now reposes in you.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton removed his hand from his 
eyes. He held his granddaughter’s hand in his. 
They crossed the room together. 

‘*Observe the key, my child,’’ he said, show- 
ing it to her, then placing it in the lock. 

The lock clicked rustily; the iron door creaked 
on its hinges ; it fell back slowly. 

‘The fifth compartment to the left,’’ directed 
her grandfather. 

‘Lettered ‘E,’ numbered ‘16,’”’ supple- 
mented the lawyer. 

The colonel’s finger ran along the outer edge 
of the false back until it reached the top. 

‘‘The spring is here,’’ he said. ‘‘ Observe it, 
my darling, for when you need this I will not be 
here to tell you. That is why I show you now 
how to find the diamond. This piece of prop- 
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erty is a magnificent diamond—a gem of won- 
derful purity and dazzling brilliance. It is 
here.”’ 

His finger pressed the spring. The false back 
fell and revealed an aperture behind it. The 
lawyer started to his feet; Cadmus Castleton 
staggered backward. He reeled drunkenly to 
the table and threw himself down upon it, bury- 
ing his face among the scattered papers. 

‘*God !”’ he cried out, in a shrill voice; ‘‘it 
. ! 


1s gone! 


z 


"> 


The diamond is gone! 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘* STILL THE DAUNTLESS OLD COLONEL.’ 


’ 


WueEn the old colonel uttered his shrill excla- 
mation, ‘‘It is gone! The diamond is gone!”’ 
he had fallen prone upon the writing table, and 
added no word more. 

The lawyer seemed aghast at the terrible dis- 
covery. He examined the aperture narrowly, 
replaced the counterfeit back and retouched the 
spring—all to no purpose. The back fell with 
the same readiness. The aperture was as safe 
and untampered with as ever, but the aperture 
was empty. 

‘The diamond is gone!’’ expressed every whit 
of their knowledge of the great Castleton gem. 
It had vanished as surely and tracklessly as if 
some mystic hand had stretched from the earth 
and drawn it back into her bosom. Not the 
least appearance indicated how it had been ab- 
stracted. It was gone. The escritoire had been 
always locked. The panel forming the back had 
undoubtedly been opened in the correct way by 
someone possessed of its secret. Nothing evinced 
ordinary burglary or the use of any tool or ef- 
fort, save that one powerful lever—knowledge. 
The person possessing himself of the gem first 
possessed himself of the peculiar knowledge en- 
abling him to enter the place of its concealment 
in the manner known solely to its owner. Tres- 
cott searched and examined in a sort of appalled 
incredulity. The search ended where it began. 
The diamond was gone. Bonds, stocks and rev- 
enues of the rich Castleton personalty were en- 
folded within the burning, lambent gleam of the 
diamond—and the diamond had vanished. 

‘*So easy of concealment—so impossible to 
trace or identify—so readily converted into 
money.’’ Cadmus Castleton had summed much 
of its value to himself in the words. They must 
have returned now with a stunning force of sig- 
nification. The rebound smote him with his 
own weapons. Until that moment possibly nci- 


ther lawyer nor owner realized the hopeless ver- 
ity of what both had so often expressed. 

Trescott unlocked the other compartments me- 
chanically. Their contents bore rigid inspection. 
None of them had been touched and none of 
them concealed the diamond. The lawyer him- 
self looked pal id astounded ; Jet stood beside 
him, by no means comprehending the magni- 
tude of the loss, nevertheless dimly aware that 
some fresh disaster had befallen them. She was 
mindful that her grandfather neither moved nor 
spoke. She noted that Trescott’s hand shook ; 
that he found it difficult to refit the false back 
after his third examination of the blank space 
behind it. 

**The diamond has been stolen. The escri- 
toire has been robbed, and that by no common 
robber.’’ 


Trescott threw himself in his chair with a 
hopeless sigh. 

** Are you sure, Mr. Trescott ?’’ 

Jet seemed to make the inquiry more from a 
desire to throw 


an encouraging doubt upon his 
conclusion than any skepticism of her own. Her 
glance turned wistfully upon her grandfather. 
His arms were still flung over the table, his face 
hidden among the sheets of recently-written legal 
documents. His motionless form might have 
been lifeless, so still and silent it appeared. 
Jet stepped noiselessly to the table. 

‘*Grandfather,’’ she said, gently, 

The old colonel moved not a muscle. 

‘“Grandfather! Won't you speak to me, 
grandfather ?”’ 

The sweet e quivered and faltered. Tears 
obscuring mist over the dark 
eyes watching him with such loving sympathy. 
The tenderness was all unmarked. The colonel 
seemed deaf herventreaty. She passed her 
hand in a caressing stroke over his head. 

‘* Grandfather ! 
voice raised t 


gathered in 


erandfather!’? The musical 
iswift, high accent. ‘‘Speak to 

A faint sigh and a certain 
helpless motion might have been a token that 
the appeal reached him. The lawyer leaped 
from his chair and rushed to his side. 


‘¢ Ring for Solomon,”’ 


me, grandfather 


he said hoarsely, as he 
bent down and strove to peer into the hidden 
face. The bell pealed loudly. Treseott, stand- 
ing beside Cadmus Castleton, was now ghastly 
pale and evidently subduing his alarm by great 
effort. ‘‘I am afraid—that “se 

The lawyer stammered, then stopped. His 
hand moved back to the colonel’s wrist ; his fin- 
gers rested upon the colonel’s pulse, as they had 
done over and over again in the last interminable 
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moment. He seemed to compassionate the ter- 
ror and horror in the eyes resting in sharp watch- 
fulness upon his face. 

‘*T am afraid your grandfather is ill,’’ he said 
in jerking, broken sentences. 

The summons brought Solomon. No one else 
ever answered the study bell. 

‘‘The colonel is ill,’’ rapidly repeated the law- 
yer, with a warning glance at Jet. ‘‘My dear 
young lady,’’ he went on, flushing, then paling 
by reaction of intense suppressed excitement and 
fear, ‘‘ will you just step into the library ss 

‘‘Oh, you won’t send me away from grand- 
father !’’ broke out Jet, passionately. 





**No, no; only for a moment. One moment, 
one moment—we will call—you may come,”’ in- 
coherently answered the lawyer. 

‘Go, little missie,’’ added Solomon, slowly ; 
**T’ll come for you ; we mus’ lift him : ole mas- 
ter can’t hep hissef. Go into the library, little 
missie.’’ 

Jet rushed out of the study. The door shut 
quickly behind her. She fancied that she heard 
it bolted. What could ail her grandfather the 
girl did not in any way comprehend. A dread- 
ful certainty that some violent illness, as well as 
frightful disaster, had overtaken him settled 
down into unquestionable conviction. Her senses, 
more acute from wild alarm, seemed to catch 
every breath of the trouble menacing her. She 
could not understand. Nothing had been made 
clear to Jet. From her the disastrous events 
breaking upon the Castletons had been con- 
cealed. She divined by intuition that the old 
colonel meant to shield her from any participa- 
tion in his sorrows that might be avoided. Now 
everything paled before this one last and great- 
est of all evils. She could hear Solomon and 
Mr. Trescott speaking in rapid, alarmed tones. 
Then a miserable, dragging sound, as if they 
were lifting by main force some human body. 
She could hear the springs on the sofa creak un- 
der the pressure with a horrible distinctness. 
She listened breathlessly. It all came to her 
audibly enough, except her grandfather’s voice. 
Not once did a syllable from him catch her ear. 
Jet stood before the fire striving to distinguish 
some faint tone of her grandfather's unusually 
strong voice. She became wildly frightened and 
startled at the absence of his speech. It seemed 
strange that he could be too ill to give a single 
order or direction. The dominant old colonel 
held his peace with odd persistence while Solo- 
mon and the lawyer helped him to the sofa. 

‘He must be ill—dreadfully ill !’’ she said, 
rushing to the study door, then back to the fire, 


in nervous apprehension. ‘‘Oh, poor grandfa- 
ther! Oh, what if he is ill like madame?’ 

The little hands clasped together convulsively; 
a sob broke from the girl. This waiting and 
suspense was terrible. 

Solomon at last opened the door. It was 
bolted immediately after him. Jet looked at 
him in imploring interrogation, but Solomon had 
never seemed so embarrassed. 

** Missie ”? he began. 

‘‘What is it? Oh, Solomon, tell me!’’ she 
whispered. 





‘“‘It’?s a stroke, missie,’’ he said, reluctantly. 
‘‘Marse Cadmus’s father, old marse of all, had 
one jes’ like it.”’ 

‘When ?” interrupted Jet. 

‘‘When he—when—why, missie, when he 
wasn’t as ole as yo’ grandfather. I ’members it 
myse’f,”’ 

‘*Solomon, may I go to grandfather? I must 
go !’’ she broke into his talk suddenly. 

The servant seemed endeavoring to lead her 
away from the subject of the colonel’s illness.”’ 

‘*No, no, little missie, not to-night,’’ he an- 
swered, hurriedly—‘‘ not to-night. I’m goin’ to 
sen’ fur another doctor now. De housekeeper is 
dar, en dey’ve gone fur our own doctor right 
away.”’ 

‘** But, Solomon, he will ask for me—grandfa- 
ther will want me. He loves me, Solomon,’ she 
urged, tearfully. 

‘*He won’t miss you to-night, missie,’’ was 
the man’s reply. ‘‘Marse Cadmus won’t talk 
none. He’s had a stroke like as the ole marse 
of all, when I was a slip of a boy, but I’s the un 
as dey sent fur de doctor, en I fotch him afo’ 





, dey thought I had started. But you will go up- 


stairs now, will you, Miss Jet?” 

‘*No, I won’t! I won’t go until I see grand- 
father !’’ she cried out, resentfully. 

Solomon moved on to the door. 

‘*Missie, ll send up en let you know ef he 
kin see you. Oh, missie, fur God’s sake, don’t 
you go in to-night! Yo’ grandfather ain’t in 
noways fit fur to see anybody.”’ 

‘Pll wait until the doctor comes and ask 
him,’’ obstinately persisted Jet. 

The butler left the library without further re- 
monstrance, but shook his head ominously when 
safely out in the hall. 

**Wait—wait, Solomon!’’ called Mrs. Gwynne, 
rushing from the drawing room. ‘‘ What is this 
I hear about the dear colonel? They say he is 
ill.’’ 

Her coarse face flushed to a fiery red while 
she waited for the reply. 
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‘*Marse Cadmus is quite sick, ma’am. I don’t 
know as it ails him vi’lent, but we hab sent 
fur a doctor, and I’m gwine to ’spatch a man 
after anuther, fur you see, ma’am, Marse Cad- 
mus, not bein’ used to ailin’, wants all de help 
he kin git ’bout gittin’ up ag’in.”’ 

The eager light died out of Mrs. Gwynne’s 
countenance. 

‘*Oh, yes, very true. Well—well, I thought 
it was really something,’’ she returned, in un- 
mistakable disappointment. 

‘*Tt’s something uncommon ser’us, ma’am, 
fur Marse Cadmus,’’ retorted the butler, going 
on his way. 

Five minutes later Mr. Trescott emerged from 
the now sedulously guarded study by the rear 
door. 

‘Did you prevail upon Jet to go to her room ?”’ 
he asked, in an undertone. 

‘*No, sir. She says she won’t do it, en dat 
she’ll wait for de doctor en ask him ef she can’t 
see Marse Cadmus.’’ 

The lawyer passed his hand over his brow 
wearily and dejectedly. 

‘*She must not—it won’t do. She could not 
bear the sight to-night. Poor little thing! she 
has a rough road before her now,” was his re- 
ply. ‘‘Send her maid, Solomon. Tl go my- 
self, too. I may have some influence——”’ 

Trescott traversed the hall with the manner of 
a man bent upon an unwelcome mission. He 
hesitated at the library door, then assuming a 
would-be cheerful look, went in. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Trescott! grandfather wants me, 
does he not?’ exclaimed Jet as she ran to him, 
in the eagerness of her agitation and hope. 
**-You will let me see him! Dear Mr. Trescott, 
may I?” 

The lawyer laid his hand upon hers kindly. 

‘My dear child, to-night it would be worse than 
useless. It might be injurious to your grandfa- 
ther tg 

‘Wait !’’—she raised her hand to arrest the 
explanation — ‘‘is my grandfather dangerously 
ill ?”’ 

‘** He is dangerously ill,’’? assented her grand- 
father’s friend. 





‘‘Has he asked for me? I cannot hear him 
talk. Why doeshe not talk? Why don’t they 
take him upstairs ?’’ she questioned, doubtfully. 

‘** He has not asked for you—he has not spo- 
ken 44 

‘* Why has he not spoken, Mr. Trescott ?”’ 

The lawyer averted his eyes from the sweet, 
anxious countenance. 

**God help him, he cannot speak !’’ 





Jet seized his hand impetuously. She dropped 
it at once and burst into a passion of weeping. 

‘*Don’t give way, my poor child. ‘‘ He may 
revive 

The girl lifted her wet face from her hands. 
The tears rolled down the pale cheeks as she 
strove bravely to control herself. 

‘Is my grandfather in danger? Ah, tell me 
the truth—do not deceive me !’’ 

Trescott reflected, then said: ‘‘ He is in ex- 
treme danger ; but it is wiser not to let this be 
known to—other members of the family.’’ 

Jet went nearer to him. 

‘‘Mr. Trescott, there is some evil threatening 
us that I do not understand. You will not leave 
grandfather, will you? I—oh, I am afraid, now 
that he is ill—he loves me and Ilove him! Will 
you stay until he is well again? Oh, say that 
you will !”’ 

‘*T will stay until he has no further need of 
me,’’ cautiously answered the lawyer,’’ as the 
plaintive, pathetic voice ceased. ‘‘ And now,”’ 
he continued, quickly, ‘‘ Will you go up to your 
room and stay there? Will you show your con- 
fidence in my friendship by trusting implicitly 
to my judgment? Your grandfather trusted to 
my decisions—cannot you do the same ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I will go,’’ replied Jet, choking back a 


sob. 





‘*T promise to call you if there is the slightest 
change for better or for worse,’’ supplemented 
the lawyer. ‘‘ He may rally during the night. 
If he does I will have you called at once. In the 
meantime we are doing all that can be done.”’ 

The colonel’s granddaughter came back a few 
steps. 

‘*Mr. Trescott, if he does not rally during the 
night he will be worse in the morning than he is 
now, will he not? Then, if it would be injuri- 
ous for me to see him now, it would be more in- 
jurious for me to see him in the morning.’’ 

The intent scrutiny of her gaze seemed to di- 
vine his inmost soul. 

‘‘T may as well say to you, my dear chlid, 
that your grandfather has no knowledge of any 
person or event; he is utterly unconscious at 
present. The physician will tell us what to ex- 
pect. Now you have promised to trust me, I 
exact your promise of you.”’ 


Jet went out of the room, weeping in the mis- 
ery of this only half-told sorrow. The very cau- 
tion manifested by both Solomon and the lawyer 
filled her with an agony of alarm. Passing the 
study door, the intense quiet within seemed the 
hush of the grave. Not a voice or a movement 
was distinguishable, and yet the sick man, and 
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some attendant of the sick man, both must be 
there. 

‘*Come, my baby,’’ Kizzie said, when her 
young mistress almost groped her way into the 
chamber. ‘It’s a awful place, my baby! Your 
grandfather is struck and he’s like to die and 
leave us, and there’s some as ain’t sorry.”’ 

‘**He will not die!’ passionately insisted Jet 
—‘‘ grandfather will not die !”’ 
*¢ Jet, my dearest ig 





The bland, perfidious tones of that voice which 
above all others was perhaps most hateful to Jet 
interrupted the all too sanguine assertion. Ga- 
briel’s mother invariably contrived to appear 
within the door before giving the smallest inti- 
mation of her approach. Kizzie faced about in- 
dignantly; Jet buried her face in the cushions of 
the sofa drawn near the fire and wept secretly. 

‘* My dearest, I’ve just come to hear the last 
from our dear, dear colonel. Where is my hand- 
kerchief? Two such shocks are killing me, my 
love !’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne approached the sofa gradually. 
The fumes of brandy rapidly pervaded the apart- 
ment. 

‘¢ Gabriel has ordered them to bring all the 
neighborhood doctors, and that all the men at 
the cabins stay up in case they’re needed.”’ 

Jet lifted her face from the tear-damped pil- 
lows. Scorn and cold contempt had for the mo- 
ment risen paramount to the grief. 

** What has Gabriel to do with my grandfather 
and my grandfather’s people ?”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne laughed with less fawning hy- 
pocrisy and more open security. The laugh was 
instantly suppressed. 

‘* You know, my dearest, that when the dear, 
dear colonel is ill Gabriel takes his place.’’ 

She would have said ‘‘ when the dear colonel 
is dead,’’ if she dared, but Jet’s eyes were upon 
her. The disdainful glance galled, while it si- 
lenced even Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘Gabriel has no concern with my grandfather’ s 
affairs nor any right to give directions. While my 
grandfather lives he is the master, and I stand 
next to him in authority,’’ asserted Jet, with so 
much of the resolute old colonel’s dominant 
spirit that Mrs. Gwynne took alarm. 

‘*T am sure, my dear, I meant it all for the best. 
Dear, dear! where did I drop my handkerchief? 
I didn’t mean to anger you or meddle, but it’s 
so terrible, all these things happening.”’ 

Jet had again hidden her face in the pillows. 
She paid not the slightest regard to Mrs. Gwynne 
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or her talk ; indeed, she seemed to have forgot- 
ten her presen 

‘““T’ll go back to my room,”’ that lady contin- 
ued, nothing daunted by so unwilling a listener. 
‘‘Tt’?s lonesome and pitiful downstairs. What 
with nobody in the drawing room, and the li- 

and Solomon in the study all 
he dinner spoiled in the kitchen 
because the cook and stupid servants have fallen 
to crying and wringing their hands on account of 
nstead of attending to their busi- 
ness, it’s dolef [ can’t abide it; so I’ve just 
had a bite of itever was fit to eat, and won’t 


brary door sl 
the time, and t 


the colonel. 


go down agail The very lights burn dim and 
strange-like.”’ 
“Yes, m rejoined Kizzie, who had 


evinced her 
of the books. 
within reach 


patience by a noisy arrangement 
hairs or anything else coming 
‘But nobody else has had no 
heart for dinner nor nuthin’ savin’ and exceptin’ 
the colonel hisself.’’ 
“You couldn’t eat it,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Gwynne, more interested in dinner than any- 


thing else. 


back ducks fair] 
ties not fit to 


‘Think of those beautiful canvas- 
y burned up, and the oyster pat- 
it! And if there is anything I do 


continued, ) 


} 


dote on it is t soup ; and would you believe 
nt to wailing, and actually scorched 
what trials we all have! Did 
dkerchief? I have another dozen, 
but they are half of them lost. By-by, my sweet- 
est Jet!’ And Gabriel’s mother took flight. 
‘““Tt’s jest shame the way that ole woman 
comes pokin’ and prowlin’ around, eavesdrop- 
pin’ and spyin’ whensoever a body don’t want 
her—and I hope she has her ear to the keyhole 
a-listenin’ to every word I say.”’ 
swift, sudden dive, threw open 


it, the cook w 
it! Dear, de 
you see my | 


Kizzie, wit 
the door, and discovéred her enemy outside. 
oming back to ask if you had 
seen my handkerchief,’’ explained Mrs. Gwynne, 
not in the least confused by detection. 

**No, ma’ I’ve been hearin’ of your hand- 
kerchiefs ever sence [ve been here, but it’s my 
belief you ain’t got none. Some folks as had to 
rub their noses on their frock-tails can’t never 
learn no use fur handkerchers—leastways, this 
ain’t the place to look fur ’em,’’ the maid pertly 
informed her 


**T was just 


a 


*“You’re a vile, impudent creetur, as ain’t 
got a blessed bit of manners!’ retorted Mrs. 
Gwynne, relapsing into the vulgarity of speech 
inevitably betrayed in moments of heat. 

‘Will you! 


good enough to leave me?’’ 
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PHEBE. 


A GRAVE 


IN TRINITY. 


By G. A. DAVISs. 


Tuis is her grave—a slab of granite gray 
Worn smooth by gentle fingers of the rain; 
Of all the quaintly worded epitaph, 


‘‘Phebe’’ and “‘ wife’’ and ‘“‘ mother’’—these remain. 


An old brown Bible’s thumbed and yellow page 

In cramped close writing hands her story down; 
The damasked linen that her flaxwheel spun, 

Some worn old silver, and a satin gown— 


These have outlasted Phebe’s little day, 
Its short-lived sunshine and its transient tears, 
Keeping the dim tradition of her name— 
Grandfather’s mother—dead these hundred years. 


The tides of life sweep round her island green, 
And leave her safely sleeping all alone ; 

Yet sometimes hurrying feet will turn aside, 
As mine to-day, to linger by her stone. 


Dreaming, I touch the world of long ago— 

The quaint old town that girlish Phebe knew, 
The gabled house, that old forgotten street, 

Where wifehood found her and her children grew. 


The window where she leaned one summer day, 
Hearing the drum roll and the bugle call, 
And through the heavy tramp of marching men, 

The roar of cannon by the old sea wall. 
































PHEBE. 


peak 


O breaking heart and straining eyes that day, 
Watching one face in all the ranks go by! 

O heavy hours, pulsing slow with pain, 
Around the dial face of Trinity! 


SPT TITER ME Ca AA 


a edipeL tras 


How short the dream of wifehood, and how long 
The widowed years, her brown old Bible tells— 

Until the glad chimes rang her to her rest 
Sweetly and clearly as her wedding bells. 


S 
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And here lies stilled the tumult of her yea 
Could she but tell the story never know: 
The inviolate secret of the heart that sleeps 
Under the grass roots and the granite stone! Hi 








Could I but know—I, of her name and race al 
How sorrow touched her, and how sin assailed, bat 
And how the weak heart drew its strength from pain, fei 
Or at what foes the long-proved courage failed ; at 


Could she but tell me—she whose living lips 
Smiled as they locked full many a care away! 
Safe lies the secret; Phebe keeps it still, 
And takes it with her at the rising day 


Till then the tender silence folds her round 
‘Until the day break and the shadows flee,”’ 
And time, grown tired, creeps on his course no more 
Around the dial face of Trinity. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
A STORY OF THE TIME OF SAINT LOUIS. 


By Emi Ly B. STONE. 


CuristMaAs Eve of 1247 was a beautiful clear 
night; the deep-blue sky was untroubled by 
clouds, and the moon shone gloriously on the 
glistening snow-covered country around Fon- 
tainebleau, softening with its silvery light the 
grim towers and forbidding walls of the castle. 
The snow had even penetrated into the forest, 
and the stately oaks and massive pines cast black 
shadows in weird contrast on the white ground. 
Lights were seen in many of the loophole-like 
windows of the castle; men carrying torches were 
moving about the court, and from an open door- 
way issued a pleasant glow and a festive sound of 
talk and laughter. Everything combined to give 
an impression of unusual activity and social cheer. 

The brilliant picture without and the busy, 
cordial scene within were alike unnoticed by two 
knights who, absorbed in grave conversation, 
were pacing up and down the irregular court in- 
closed by the castle buildings. The younger of 
the two was a tall, well-knit man, in whose bear- 
ing a noble boldness was pleasingly softened by 
a gentle humor and an unconscious modesty. 

‘‘By my faith, Guy,’’ said the elder, ‘‘ the 
king will take the cross to-night.’’ 

‘You think so?’’ asked the other, anxiously. 

‘*T am sure of it. The king was full two hours 
in conference with Madame Blanche this morn- 
ing, and he bears a visage full of grave intent. 
And you know well that ever since his recovery 
his thoughts have been on the Holy Land.’’ 

‘‘There is something strange in his face to- 
day,’’ assented Guy de Reynel. ‘‘ But the time 
for crusades is over. Our fathers lost enough in 
those voyages of hardship and danger. Let us 
stay at home and build up the glory of our 
houses and of our country. Many a man died 
in that hot clime from pestilence without ever 
having struck a blow.”’ 


The two walked silently for a few minutes, 
then the elder man took up the subject again : 
‘‘Mark my words—the king will call on us all 
to take the cross with him to-night.”’ 

‘*Then it will be a sad hour for France,’’ Guy 
de Reynel declared, impatiently. ‘‘If the king 
and the rest of the nobles go across the sea, the 
kingdom, left under the government of a woman, 
will become the prey of factions.”’ 

‘* And many a brave knight will never return,”’ 
said the Sire de Laval, gravely. 

Guy de Reynel showed his handsome white 
teeth in a smile touched with scorn as he said: 
‘** And those who do come back will be beggars, 
having spent all their patrimony and won noth- 
ing in return.’’ 

‘‘They will have won Paradise for their souls,”’ 
urged the other; but Guy de Reynel answered 
quickly: ‘‘ Men can win Paradise at home, Sire 
de Laval. It is not necessary to cross the sea and 
die of a fever. And what good does it do to 
throw away your life fighting against infidels?”’ 

The Sire de Laval had apparently no argu- 
ment to offer, and his eager young companion 
recommenced : 

‘‘There is no glory or gain for France in the 
crusades. They drain the best blood of the realm 
and leave it defenseless among its neighbors.’’ 

‘* All that is very true,’’ said the elder knight, 
meditatively, walking slowly and gazing upon 
the ground—‘“‘ very true, but 

He was interrupted by Guy, who impetuously 
seized his hand. 

‘*Sire de Laval, can I wish to go? You 
know my home—that castle that overlooks the 
lovely Loire. My wife is there now and my 
child. I have a child but two weeks old this 
night : 








The young noble broke off abruptly and strode 
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away with arms folded and head bent down to 
hide his emotion. 

Just at that moment the noise of merriment 
within ceased, the hall doors were flung wide 
open and a solemn procession issued forth. First 
came some servants, with flaming torches, that 
cast a ruddy glow upon the night; then, in a 
white blaze of light, the priests, walking two and 
two and carrying waxen tapers ; following them 
ame the Bishop of Paris and many high officials 
of the Church in stately robes. After all had 
marched slowly across and vanished within the 
arched doorway of the little chapel of St. Saturnin, 
which formed part of the castle inclosure, the 
court was again dark except for some beams of 
moonlight that fell unhindered by high wall or 
overhanging turret. From the castle there came 
out now a man preceded only by two torch- 
bearers—a man whose demeanor was more royal 
than the purple and scarlet of his rebe, and 
whose gentle features were distinguished by a 
dignity greater than that the golden 
crown of fleur-de-lis bestowed. To- 
night, especially, his face shone with 
a holy consecration, and his eyes 
were brilliant with an unearthly 
light. 

Guy de Reynel and the Sire de 
Laval took their places among the 
crowd of courtiers who followed the 
king, and as they all slowly trav- 
ersed the court the master of the 
royal household presented to each 
knight a handsome fur-lined mantle, 
the usual Christmas gift of the king. 
According to the prescribed  eti- 
quette, the gentlemen immediately 
donned their new cloaks, and thus 
attired entered the chapel. 

The marked solemnity of King 
Louis had been felt by all, and 
many, no doubt, had foretold what 
it meant ; yet, as he walked up the 
aisle and the brilliant light of the 
tapers fell upon him, there was a 
universal start of surprise and sor- 
row. Upon the king’s back they 
saw the cross. The music of a no- 
ble Latin chant resounded in the 
arches of the little gothic chapel 
while the king, apparently uncon- 
scious of the sensation he had caused, 
advanced into the chancel and knelt 
in prayer before the altar. But now 
a still greater surprise was in store 
for the company. As they emerged 
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from the shadows about the door, each man look- 
ing first at one and then at another of his friends, 
perceived the cross displayed upon their backs. 
Whispers were heard ; anxious, questioning 
glances exchanged ; but the truth did not dawn 
upon them until, in the bright glow of the tapers, 
a cross embroidered in silk was plainly seen 
upon all the mantles given by the king. With 
dismay the knights realized that in putting on the 
cloaks they had pledged themselves. Unwittingly 
they had assumed the sign of the Crusade. 

As the last notes of the music died away King 
Louis arose and came forward. Sorrowfully and 
lovingly he regarded the faces before him—some 
dazed with astonishment, some frowning, all sad 
and anxious. 

‘* My friends,’’ said the king, and the tone of 
his voice thrilled young and old and brought 
tears to the eyes of warriors—‘‘ my friends, who 
of you will tear the cross from off his back and 
let me go alone to fight the infidel ?”’ 
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In a minute the tide turned—an irresistible 
wave of emotion welled up in the hearts of all. 
There stood the king appealing to the love of his 
nobles. Not one was irresponsive. In a trans- 
port of enthusiasm and with passionate affection 
they cried out, ‘‘We will follow you!’ and 
again making the vaulted arches ring with their 
promises, ‘‘ We will follow you !’’ 

After the service was over all returned to the 
castle. The king, in a state of religious exalta- 
tion, retired to his private apartments, but the 
knights, wearing still the new mantles with their 
sacred device, lingered in groups about the large 
dining hall and discussed in low tones the en- 
gagement into which they had just entered. The 
Sire de Laval and Guy de Reynel, with four or 
five others, stood by one of the deep windows. 

‘We must follow our king,’’ said the Sire de 
Laval. 

‘‘And after all ’tis a hoiy war,’’ said one of 
the others, ‘‘and we will all receive absolution 
for our sins.”’ 

“The king would hold him a faithless vassal 
who should desert him now,”’ said another. 

Guy de Reynel laughed slightly. 

‘* Not a man here intended to take the cross 
to-night,’’ he said. ‘‘ None of us care enough 
for the Holy Land to leave our homes, spend our 
substance and risk our lives. We do it for the 
king. Now, here is a strange matter: If we do 
not take the cross we lose the love of the king, 
and if we do take the cross we lose the love of 
God, because we do not take the cross for Him, 
but for fear of the disfavor of the king.’’ 

As the young man was speaking King Louis 
re-entered the hall and advanced to the company 
by the window. 

‘‘Of what were you speaking?’’ asked the 
monarch. 

The little group appeared somewhat abashed 


at the question. The knights looked anxiously 
at each other or confusedly upon the ground. 
No one seemed ready to answer except Guy de 
Reynel, who maintained his upright demeanor, 
and after a glance of amused scorn at the others 
commenced. 

**Sire,’’ he said, ‘‘we were speaking of this 
crusade, and I was saying that we had taken 
God’s cross upon us to win your favor. We go 
to the Holy Land only for love of you.”’ 

The king looked at his frank chevalier in gen- 
tle reproach. 

‘I feared as much,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you do 
to please me what you will not do to please God? 
Will you go at my bidding and not at His? Fools 
and madmen, you love an earthly king more than 
a Heavenly King !’’ 

King Louis turned away and the nobles thought- 
fully and silently followed him from the hall. 

Guy de Reynel did not retire with the others. 
Alone he crossed the court and returned to the 
empty chapel. A few candles were still burning, 
and in front of the altar the young knight knelt 
down in prayer. He was beginning to realize 
the relative importance of the eternal and the 
mortal. Suddenly it had been revealed to him 
that the Divine favor is unique and incompara- 
ble in its worth. In that sanctuary a short while 
ago he had felt his heart expand with human 
loyalty and affection, but now he prayed for a 
holier passion and for devotion to a higher Lord. 

‘‘Oh, God !’’ he cried, ‘‘ dare we offer to Thee 
a service more cold and unwilling than we would 
give to any earthly master ?”’ 

When Guy de Reynel left the chapel the first 
rays of dawn were lighting the east. It was 
Christmas morning, and Christmas in the heart 
of the young knight, who now wore the sacred 
sign upon his cloak not because of mortal bid- 
ding, but as a true soldier of the cross. 
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By LILIAN WHITING. 


LirerARY Boston is not only a fact of more or 
less magnitude in the present, but it is an aspect 
of the modern Athens that has its roots in a 
richly historic past, and whose scenic effect 
shines out from a background of exceptional in- 
terest and beauty. Society in this city is still 
recognized as something a little apart from the 
ordinary highroads of business and fashion, and 
if the stranger within the gates cherishes a linger- 
ing tradition that gods and heroes walk the 
streets, or that in some felicitous moment they 
may be descried under the old elms on the 
breeze-blown Common, it may be none the worse 
for his happiness. Our essential life is in our 
faiths and our idols, and if, as Emerson affirms, 
it takes a god to recognize a god, it is the part 
of wisdom to cultivate in ourselves the qvalities 
that conduce to that elevation of mind and seren- 
ity of spirit that predetermines the higher na- 
ture. Thus, only, does one walk with a sense of 
spiritual independence, and become one of the 
forces as well as one of the workers of his age. 
The aristocratic ideal of Boston has always been 
intellectual rather than plutocratic, and this fact 
alone is one of significance. The reflex influence 


is felt through our social life. It is a wholesome 
thing for young men and women to hold ideals 
of life as represented by Emerson, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Starr King, Lowell, Sumner, Dr. Holmes, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe and 
Phillips Brooks—by men and women who hold 
character and intellectual achievements as above 
mere luxury and material plunder, rather than 
by those who hold as the supreme desideratum 
of life the amassing of a colossal fortune. Bos- 
ton is not without its faults and follies ; yet it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that on every so- 
cial plane and in every circle some form of the 
intellectual and spiritual ideal holds place. _Lit- 
erature, like fashion, has its inner circles and its 
high priests, and its various circles intersect 
largely. You may not yourself be on terms of 
intimacy with the master, but your friend is, 
and so you are indirectly in touch with greatness 
by the very fact of proximity. 

Boston’s literary past is very rich, the stranger 
within the gates will concede; but what of her 
present? Where are the voices that were in the air 
even as recently as fifteen years ago? Their echoes 
have not yet died away. Their cadence haunts 
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694 LITERARY 
the memory still. The year of 1880 gave the 
last vanishing glimpse of Boston’s greatness. 
Early in the next year came the death of Long- 
fellow, of Fields, to be followed at near intervals 
by that of Emerson, of Whipple, of Lowell, 
Whittier, Phillips Brooks, Dr. Holmes. The 
past is secure. Well, indeed, might we say, in 
the words of Goethe, in the youth’s dirge over 
Mignon : ‘‘ Well is our treasure now laid up, the 
fair image of the past. Heresleeps it in the mar- 
ble, undecaying ; in your hearts also it lives, it 
works. Travel, travel back into life! Take 
along with you this holy earnestness, for earn- 
estness alone makes life eternity.”’ 

This rich past is 
secure with its great 
names of Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, 
Hawthorne, Pres- 
cott, Motley, 
Lowell, Whipple, 
Whittier, Holmes, 
the Alcotts (father 
and daughter), 
Thoreau, Dr. Par- 
sons. But what of 
the present? What 
voices now haunt 
the air? This 
splendid galaxy has 
passed on to the 
next stage of life. 
That their essen- 
tial life, in its lit- 
erary expression, 
remains, it is true ; 
but the immediate 
voice is silent. 

Of the present 
group of writers 
now more or less 
actively engaged in literary work a miscellane- 
ous grouping might be made that would in- 
clude Charles Eliot Norton, Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Everett Hale, Colonel Higginson, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, T. B. Aldrich, Horace E. 
Scudder, Kate Gannett Wells, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. John Fiske, Josiah Royce, Marga- 
ret Deland, Annie Fields, Sarah Holland Adams, 
Mary Wilkins, Sarah Orne Jewett, Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, James Jeffrey Roche, Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, Alice Brown, Helen E. Gardener, Kath- 
erine E. Conway, Percival Lowell, Henry Wood, 
Annie Eichberg King, Caroline Ticknor, Profes- 
sor Fenollosa, Gertrude Hall, Eliza Orne White, 
Herbert D. Ward, Helen M. Knowlton, Gertrude 
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Smith, Robert Beverly Hale, Alice Turner, Vida 
D. Scudder, Margaret Sherwood, Edwin D. Mead, 
Mary McNeil Scott and Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Of course this is not an exhaustive list. There 
are other names of both the elder and the younger 
writers that would add grace and completeness ; 
but a mere sketch of external aspects cannot, of 
course, assume the extent and the accuracy of 
an encyclopedia. 

Perhaps the most definite point of departure 
in estimating the beginning of the latter-day lit- 
erary influences of Boston may be taken from 
the arrival of Mr. Howells, who came on his pil- 
grimage to New England somewhere very early 
in the sixties, and 
who has been, in an 
intermittent way, 
identified with this 
city until as re- 
cently as 1892. It 
was not exactly 
‘a sentimental 
journey,’’ ala 
Sterne, but it cer- 
tainly was a poetic 
pilgrimage when, 
at the age of twen- 
ty-three, the future 
novelist first beheld 
the modern Athens, 
and from that time 
literary Boston, 
with or without her 
Howells, wears her 
rue with a differ- 
ence. The young 
visitor had given 
hostages to fortune 
in the guise of six 
poems which had 
appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly. At the age of twenty-three he 
was yet standing, however unconsciously, on the 
threshold of his kingdom ; but the literary trib- 
unal that had pledged him this recognition of 
his power, their convictions that he had a future, 
could yet little have dreamed of that latent power 
in the young man which was destined later to 
enter into American literature as a transforming 
and almost as a revolutionary force. 

Still—such is the power of the unconscious in 
life to assume rhythmic and fitting form—this 
new era of literary activity, undreamed of by the 
actors, was appropriately ushered in. 

Mr. Lowell gave a dinner in honor of the 
young poet, with Dr. Holmes and James T. 
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Fields ast he only other guests, and in the post- 


prandial conversation the host remarked : ‘‘ This 
is the laying on of hands; it is our literary apos- 


tolic succession.”’ 


More deeply true than Mr. Lowell could have 
(lreamed were his words. They were deeply pro- 
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phetic ; and now that all three of the great men 
who sat at the board that day are gathered to 
their fathers, it is to their young and their un- 
known guest that America looks to-day for her 
As a pictorial hour that 
dinner is one to live in literary history. Out of 
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ways simple and quiet had William Dean How- 
ells come ; a Western country home of refined 
sweetness and simplicity ; a home of high think- 
ing and plain living; a home furnished with 
ideals rather than with bric-a-brac and virtu— 
from this, led by the unconscious illumination 
of his genius, he had come to test his powers in 
the light of the public square. Soon after this 
Mr. Howells was appointed Consul to Venice, 
and, going abroad, he met in Paris Miss Eleanor 
Mead (a sister of the sculptor Larkin D. Mead), 
who was studying art in Paris. It was thensthat 
Mr. Howells wooed and won her and carried her 
as his bride to Venice, where they set up their 
household gods in an old Doge’s palace, and 
where their eldest child Winifred, ‘‘ the child of 
exquisite ideals,’? was born. She was the poet 
daughter whose early death left ‘‘a silence that 
aches through the house.’’ Later, Mr. Howells, 
with his family, returned to Boston, and lived 
variously in Cambridge, in Belmont—a beautiful 
town six miles out, where they had a charming 
villa on a pine hill, and on Beacon Street, only 
one or two doors from the house of Dr. Holmes. 
During their latest sojourn here, for a winter only, 
they had an apartment on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, where they looked out upon that magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare with its double boulevard and 





esplanade of trees and statues. From their draw- 
ing-room windows they could catch an enchant- 
ing view of the sunset over the blue line of the 
Brookline Hills far away over the park, with the 
romantic statue of Leif Ericksson—the work of 
Anne Whitney—silhouetted against the western 
sky. Nothing more simple and sweet than the 
home life of the Howells family could be imag- 
ined. It is full of charm and gayety, and if, at 
an informal tea on Sunday evening, a guest or 
two drop in, and some glancing allusion occurs 
to poem or passage which perhaps at the moment 
no one can fix, the book is brought in, the elusive 
phrase captured, and all details of outward living 
are held flexible and plastic to this ideal and re- 
sponsive spirit. To lose Mr. Howells from Bos- 
ton is to lose the most ideal home centre of the 
present literary life. 

Until the death of the brilliant critic and es- 
sayist, Edwin P. Whipple, the Sunday evenings 
of Mrs. Whipple were the nearest approach to a 
salon that Boston has seen. At the homes both 
of Mrs. James T. Fields and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe the most brilliant and delightful of social 
occasions were enjoyed ; but they were more in 
the nature of the special than of the regularly re- 
curring evenings. At Mrs. Whipple’s evenings 
the company always was choice and limited to a 
grouping of harmony. Here would be found, in 
the earlier days, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mrs. Howe, Sumner, Hawthorne, the Alcotts, 
Anne Whitney, James Freeman Clarke, Helen 
M. Knowlton, Mrs. Anagnos (the gifted and 
beautiful eldest daughter of Mrs. Howe), Ben- 
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jamin Pierce, the great astronomer, the noble 
Agassiz, and many and many another — artist, 
scientist, poet, traveler or foreign celebrity— 
gathered in Mrs. Whipple’s charming atmos- 
phere. But this, too, is now but a living mem- 
ory. Social and literary life are in constant 
meeting and intermingling in Boston. The four- 
to-six afternoon receptions during the season bring 
together constantly many of the same people, 
and there is a liberal hospitality on these occa- 
sions that makes them largely inclusive. Partic- 
ularly is this the 
quality of Mrs. 
Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s ‘‘ Fri- 
days,’ where, 
every week, from 
four to six on 
that day—usu- 
ally from De- 
cember to April 
inclusive—a 
large and nota- 
ble company as- 
sembles in her 
pleasant drawing 
rooms. 

Mrs. Moulton’s 
cosmopolitan 
life, united with 
her sympathetic 
and winning pet- 
sonality, has 
given her a very 
wide range of 
acquaintances in 
Europe as well 
as in our own 
country, and few 
are the weeks in 
which some vis- 
iting celebrity of 
interest is not 
met at her recep- 
tions. Here will 
be found the most inclusive and varied assembly 
in Boston. There will be authors and artists, 
the great ecclesiastic and the struggling worker in 
various lines ; the noted Harvard professor, the 
great lecturer, the reigning beauty of the hour, 
the distinguished actor or opera singer, the most 
fashionable of portrait painters, the noblest archi- 
tect, the profound philosophical writer or the un- 
known undergraduate. One will meet at these 
weekly receptions of Mrs. Moulton’s the notable 
people in every art or calling, and also those 
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whose claim to consideration may not be less gen- 
uine because it is not conspicuous. Mrs. Moulton’s 
drawing rooms are extremely interesting in asso- 
ciation. There are many photographs from Ved- 

it works ; bits of sculpture from 
eh and the younger Robert Brown- 
wraphs also from his ‘‘ Dryope,”’ 


der ; several er 
Ezekiel Green 
ing, with phot 
giving various points of view; a very rare copy 
of Poe’s ‘‘Raven’’ translated into French by 
Stephane Mallarmé and illustrated by the great 
impressionistic painter, Manet—this book, by 
the way, being 
the combined 
gift of painter 
and poet; there 
is a superb oil 
painting from 
Signor Vertu- 
erni, of Rome ; a 
water-color from 
Rollin Tilton ; a 
vigorous _ black- 
and-white sketch 
of a famous 
group of trees at 
Bordighera by 
Charles Caryl 
Coleman, pres- 
ented by him; 
a number of ex- 
cellent sketches 
by Winthrop 
Pierce, of Bos- 
on, one of the 
most poetic of 
landscapists, il- 
lustrating poems 
of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s, among 
which are 
“Come Back, 
Dear Days’’; one 
of these sketches, 
showing a bril- 
liant sunrise, has 
under it the line: ‘‘The morning skies were all 
aflame,’’ from one of Mrs. Moulton’s poems. 
Another still of these lovely sketches of Mr. 
Pierce’s has a group of shadow faces, with the 
line, ‘‘I see your gentle ghosts arise.’’ 

Many are the rare books in autograph copies 
given to Mrs. Moulton by her friends abroad— 
copies presented by Lord Houghton, George E]- 
iot, Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, Christina Rossetti, 
Oswald Crawfurd, George Meredith, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, O’Shaughnessy and many others. Rob- 
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ert Browning wrote to Mrs. Moulton, when her 
collection of poems under the title of ‘‘ Swallow 
Flights ’’ appeared : 

“IT close the book only when needs I must—at page 
the last, with music in my ears and flowers before my 
eyes, not without thoughts across the brain. Pray con- 
tinue your ‘ Flights,’ and be assured of the sympathetic 
observance of Yours, Rospert BRowninG.”’ 


Mrs. Moulton’s home on Rutland Square is a 
very literary and social Mecca on her “‘ Fridays.”’ 
Pleasant social interchange speeds the hours, and 
the sympathetic charm of the hostess holds its 
spell for each and all. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s home on Beacon 
Street is a most hospitable centre, not only in the 
entertainment of her personal friends, but she 
often invites convocations and committees to 
hold their meetings in her drawing room. It is 
difficult to realize that a woman so intensely in 
touch with modern forees—one who not only en- 
tertains, but who leads the most ‘‘ up-to-date’’ 
work of the day among women—can have passed 
her seventy-sixth birthday. The years have 
given to her only added grace and richness of 
experience. Mrs. Howe is rather a woman of 
letters than a literary woman—that is to say, her 
literary work, while comprising several books and 
a numerous array of the finest of philosophic 
essays which she reads before clubs and other 
audiences, is yet only one part of her large and 
symmetrical life. Three volumes of poems, a 
book of travels, a little book called ‘‘ Modern So- 
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ciety,’’ comprise all her published work ; yet she 
is a present force in literary progress and devel- 
opment to a greater degree than that of many 
women who are engaged in active contributing to 
the literary market. This little book, ‘‘ Modern 
Society,’’ is full of such invaluable criticism on 
life that it should be made a textbook in every 
woman’s college. In it one finds such passages 
as this: ‘‘To me the worship of wealth means, 
in the present, the crowning of low merit with 
undeserved honor—the setting of successful vil- 
lainy above unsuccessful virtue. It means abso- 
lute neglect and isolation for the few who follow 
a high heart’s love through want and pain, 
through evil and good report.’’ 

In the immortal success that has crowned Mrs. 
Howe’s ‘‘ Battle Hymn,’’ and only in a less de- 
gree certain other poems of hers, it is amusing to 
know that during Lowell’s editorship of the At- 
lantic he declined a poem from her with the asser- 
tion that no woman could write a poem, and that 
Mrs. Browning’s efforts were a conspicuous illus- 
tration of her failure to be a poet. Yet Mrs. 
Howe’s thrilling lyric, with that exquisite line, 
‘‘In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea,’’ and Mrs. Browning’s noble poem 
of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ will outlive and outrank any 
poem ever written by Lowell. 

Mrs. Howe’s Beacon Street home in its refined 
elegance expresses her in being singularly free 
from the merely decorative frippery that so easily 
becomes tawdry. On a pedestal between the 
drawing-room windows is the bust of Mrs. Howe, 
by Appollonia. Some choice pictures, engravings 
and statuettes are about the room. In the cor- 
ridor hangs a beautiful portrait of her daughter, 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, by B. C. Porter, which 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition of 
1876. 

Mrs. Howe holds her mornings, until twelve, 
sacred to’ study and thought. Long before the 
truth of the importance of spiritual concentration 
was formulated and so widely circulated as now 
through the medium of occult and mystic writ- 
ing, Mrs. Howe invariably practiced it; and to 
this is undoubtedly owing much of the peculiar 
brilliancy and permanency of her success. One 
does not mean a mere success of achievement : 
that is, at most, only an element in success, and 
not success itself. In its true sense success is the 
deepening and broadening and elevation of char- 
acter, the achievement of spirituality of life. 

Mrs. Howe’s mental hospitality is practically — 
unlimited. She is the most sought, socially, pup- 
licly, in every way, of any woman in Boston, and 
whether she is invited to supply a pulpit by 
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preaching the morning sermon in the Church of 
the Disciples, or to give a public lecture, to speak 
at a club, or to be the guest of honor at a cere- 
monial dinner—or, indeed, to entreaties less note- 
worthy—to all she inclines to yield whenever it 
is possible for her to do so. 

As scholar, critic, translator and editor, Profes- 
sor Charles Eliot Norton stands pre-eminent. 
That his achievements are not more widely 
known is a loss to the general public ; but it is 
the nature of the more purely scholarly and con- 
templative life to be less widely known than that 
of pursuits which relate themselves more directly 
to the progress of immediate interests of the day. 
But the influence that radiates from the life of 
the scholar is felt when his name is often too lit- 
tle associated with its power. Professor Norton’s 
home on Shady Hill, Cambridge, near the col- 
lege grounds, is one of peculiar charm in the 
treasures of art and literature—especially of early 
Italian art, as represented in pictures from Tinto- 
retto and Titian—by which he is surrounded. 
The most accomplished translator and _inter- 
preter of Dante, the friend of Ruskin, the editor 
of Lowell’s letters, giving to the world such a 
portrait of his friend‘as will stand forever emi- 
nent in the literature of biography—in this home 
does the great scholar and critic find an ideal en- 
vironment. 

tev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale has his home 
in Roxbury—an old-fashioned, spacious, white 
house, with masses of greenery screening the 
piazzas. It is a Mecca toward which everybody 
who wants anything presses eagerly, and the 
ever-constant throng of applicants, callers and 
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guests quite justifies Mrs. Hale in saying that if 
she were to have a ‘‘day’’—in the conventional 
sense of receiving—she would have it for herself. 
The large inclusiveness of Dr. Hale’s nature is 
one of the most potent factors in the Boston of 
to-day in the way of social, intellectual and phil- 


anthropic stimulus. In his church, for instance, 
the usual religious service is simply but one fea- 
ture. Among others of special usefulness, Dr. 


Hale’s genius for organization evolves classes, 
lectures, meetings of all kinds, that render the 
several lecture rooms and parlors of the base- 
ment of the church a perfect beehive. After the 
morning service the visitor who follows most of 
the congregation finds himself downstairs, where, 
in one room perhaps, he may go in and form one 
of the eager listeners to Miss Helen M. Knowl- 
ton, the artist and writer, as she reads a paper 
on William Hunt, whose favorite pupil she was, 
and later his assistant in art teaching and the 
compiler of those effervescent books, ‘‘ Hunt’s 
Art Talks’? ; in another room, he may listen 
to a talk on ‘‘Art and Life’’ from Professor 
Fenollosa; or, still in another apartment, join in 
a discussion of social economics, led by Professor 
Wills, the president of the ‘‘ Union for Practical 
Progress.’’ Dr. Hale has the most marvelous 
faculty to organize large schemes of mutual help- 
fulness and set every one to working in the right 
place. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, known to literature as 
*¢ Annie Fields,’’ retains her delightful old home 
on Charles Street, from which the tide of fashion. 
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OSCAR FAY ADAMS, 


has long since ebbed away. Once within, and 
the guest would no more wonder that she felt no 
inclination to migrate with her Lares and Penates 
to newer locations. The west windows of the 
house (at the back) command the Charles River, 
which, making here a bend, gives the length for 
its vista, and the glory of the sunset is a vision 
never to he forgotten. The house is a veritable 
literary museum—a shrine of treasures—crowded 
with rare books, engravings, portraits, autographs ; 
portraits of Pope, by Richardson ; of Dickens, 
painted over half a century ago by Alexander ; 
of Lady Sunderland, by Sir Peter Lely. And 
especially does one feel the very consecration of 
interest in the guest chamber, where Emerson 
wrote his ‘‘ Voluntaries’’ one morning before 
breakfast, and after the meal invited his host 
and hostess to go with him to his chamber and 
hear him read it. The loose sheets on which the 
stanzas were written were scattered all over the 
floor, and Mr. Fields gathered them up for his 
guest. Emerson finished his reading and re- 
marked that he had no title for the lines, where- 
upon Mrs. Fields rejoined that it could be only 
‘¢ Voluntaries,’’ and so the poem was named. A 
portrait of Mrs. Fields, taken in the days of her 
youthful beauty, is in the ‘‘ Washington Cham- 
ber’’ in Longfellow’s home—the old ‘‘ Craigie 
House,’’ now occupied by his eldest and only 
unmarried daughter, Miss Alice Longfellow. On 
either side of the old mansion her two married 
sisters—Edith, the wife of Richard Henry Dana, 
and Annie, the wife of Mr. J. S. Thorpe, both 





Boston lawyers—have built their cottages. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dana were married some eighteen years 
ago, the poem called ‘‘The Hanging of the 
Crane’’ being written by Mr. Longfellow on that 
event. The Danas have six children—Richard 
Henry, Jr., the fourth to bear the name, who is 
now a lad of sixteen; the second son, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, bearing the full 
name of his poet-grandfather ; a daughter, Fran- 
ces Appleton, the maiden name of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s second wife and the mother of all his chil- 
dren ; two other sons bear the name of Allston, 
the great painter, and of Edmund Trowbridge, 
and the youngest child is named Delia Farley, 
for a noted Cambridge woman who was the spe- 
cial friend and helper of Margaret Muller. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the accomplished ed- 
itor of the Atlantic, is a critic of exceptional pen- 
‘etration and subtle power. His exquisite and 
catholic taste is seen in his admirable conduct of 
the Atlantic, which, under his guiding power, re- 
mains unique and unrivaled in its literary flavor. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps stands easily as the 
first literary artist of to-day in New England. 
Besides her gift as poet and novelist, Miss Phelps 
(Mrs. Herbert D. Ward) has a wealth of scholar- 
ship, a background of culture, that few writers 
possess, and that no woman of the Boston group, 





GEORGE RIDDLE. 


























with the single exception of Mrs. Howe, begins 
to attain. Miss Phelps—as in literature one still 
continues to call her—has all her life been a pro- 
found student of philosophy, of ethics, of poetry. 
She is a linguist, a thinker, and all this richness 
of culture gives depth and solidity to her gift of 
expression. In her novel, ‘‘A Singular Life,’’ 
now running as a serial in the Atlantic, Miss 
Phelps is portraying the special conditions and 
idiosyncrasies of clerical life in New England 
with the same impressive and even startling 
vividness of that 
with which Mrs. 
Stowe portrayed 
the conditions of 
slavery in ‘‘ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cab- 
in.’ Several 
years ago, as is 
well known, Miss 
Phelps became 
the wife of Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward, 
the talented 
novelist, a son 
of Rev. Dr. Ward, 
of New York, the 
far-famed editor 
of the Independ- 
ent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward have 
a home in 
Newton, the 
beautiful Boston 
suburb, and a 
seaside cottage 
perched on the 
rocks at Glouces- 
ter, on the North 
Shore, where they 
lead an ideal life 
in literary work 
and social life in 
the summer. 


EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. 


Anne Whitney is known as a sculptor rather 
than a poet, yet she has given to the world 
a volume of poems that are so choice, so fine, 
that a revival of them would undoubtedly win 
wide recognition. Her poems of ‘‘ Bertha’’ and 
‘* The Cricket in October’’ are widely known, and 
wonderfully impressive and subtle are these two 
stanzas : 


‘*Seem I beyond the reach of eye 
Or lip, mailed in the arrogance 
Of life? Oh, friend, withhold no glance 
Of love or word of courtesy ! 
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**Ponder with carefulness, and own 


All kin as thou—are as thou art— 
Think of the beggar in the heart — 
Think what the silent stars have known.”’ 


Miss Whitney removed recently from her spa- 
cious old home on Mount Vernon Street to a 
large and ideally beautiful apartment in the 
Charlesgate, where her rooms overlook the Back 
Bay Park, the Charles River, and to the east and 
south the great city. It is an ideal home for an 
A most interesting figure in 
Boston is Miss 
Sarah Holland 
Adams, a sister 
of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, who re- 
turned last year 
from a_ twenty 
years’ residence 
in Newport. 
Miss Elizabeth 
Adams, another 
sister, is an artist 
in Baltimore. 
Miss Adams is 
the translator of 
two volumes of 
literary essays by 
Professor Grimm 
—one a collec- 
tion of his Uni- 
versity lectures 
on Goethe, and 
the other of mis- 
cellaneous papers 
on Emerson, 
Carlyle, Fred- 
erick the Great, 
and othernotable 
characters. A 
woman of gra- 
cious and win- 
-ning presence, of 
the utmost social 
charm, Miss Adams makes herself at once a 
centre of the most magnetic social life. Her 
return here 


artist and poet. 


was welcomed by fairly an ovation, 
and it is no extravagance to say that she is far 
and away the most absolutely charming presence 
in Boston—even in so notable a circle of excep- 
tionally gifted and charming women. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose novels, ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preac! ’ and ‘‘ Philip and His Wife,”’ 
have been widely read, has a pleasant and hos- 
pitable home on Mount Vernon Street. The 
poet Aldrich, whose spacious, pleasant house on 
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Beacon Hill is a delightful home, has been with 
Mrs. Aldrich absent in the far East for the past 
year or two, but he is still in the zenith of his 
poetic activity. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells is 
known more as a reformer and a philanthropist, 
a woman of society and of letters, rather, per- 
haps, than as a literary woman, strictly speak- 
ing; but her home on Commonwealth Avenue is 
one of the pleasant centres of artistic social life. 

Among the younger writers, Miss Alice Beam 
is unquestionably chief, and is a poet and story 
writer for whom the widest recognition is merely 
a question of time; and among others may be 
named Alice Turner, whose poems and stories 
have found their way into the Century, and Vida 
Scudder, a literary essayist of scholarly power. 
Margaret Sherwood, an instructor at Wellesley 
College, is the author of some admirable short 
stories, and also of that very clever book, ‘‘An 
Experiment in Altruism,’’ which the Macmillans 
brought out under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Hastings.’’ 

Mrs. Annie Eichberg-King, whose Dutch stor- 
ies in the Century Magazine have attracted atten- 
tion, is the daughter of the late Professor Julius 
Eichberg, who established and conducted a con- 
servatory of music for many years. He was 
himself a musician of rare power, and the violin 
under his touch gave forth entrancing melody. 
Mrs. King was left a widow, and she lives with 
her mother in a beautiful home in the Back Bay, 
where the beauty and sweetness of the elder lady 
and the brightness and vigor of the younger draw 
around them a delightful circle of friends. Of 
these Celia Thaxter was the one most intimate, 
perhaps, around their hearthstone. 

Caroline Ticknor is a young daughter of the 
well-known publisher, B. F. Ticknor, who fully 
sustains the name of her family in her own genius 
as a short-story writer. She has ‘‘a touch’ that 
has already gained her a favorable hearing in 
many of the best periodicals of the day. 

Louise Imogen Guiney is a poet whose work 
will live. Professor Fenollosa, a poet whose 
work is remarkable in richness and spontaneity 
and wonderful imagery, is the curator of oriental 
art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and his 
long residence in Japan, where he held the chair 
of philosophy at the University of Tokio, enabled 
him to lay hold of the inner knowledge of Jap- 
anese art and to grasp its subtle significance as 
no other Western critic or artist has ever before 
done. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is one of the most 
versatile of literary men. For some ten years he 
has acted as general literary adviser to the pub- 
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lishing house of T. Y. Crowell & Co., but his 
special work is as a translator. He has trans- 
lated ‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ ‘“‘ Ivan Ilyitch,’’ and, 
indeed, a long list of Russian novels and stories, 
besides many from the French and Spanish. Mr. 
Dole is a story writer, a poet, a lecturer, and 
notwithstanding all these demands upon his 
time, one of the most sympathetic and delightful 
of friends and companions. He and his accom- 
plished wife have built a pretty house—‘‘ Hedge- 
cote’’—on Glen Road, on the edge of Franklin 
Park, where they live embowered in beauty both 
of nature and of art in the landscape gardening 
of the park. 

George Riddle, the distinguished reader, is a 
gifted and graceful figure in Boston social and 
literary life. Mr. Riddle has greatly contributed 
to the establishment of a high standard of artistic 
interpretation of the great poets, as Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, and also of the Greek tra- 
gedians. His readings during the past six years 
have included ‘‘ Antigone,’’ ‘‘CEdipus at Colo- 
nos,’’ ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ (read to 
the accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s music), 
‘“*Faust,’’? ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,’’ and his entire 
repertoire including from fifteen to twenty of 
Shakespeare’s plays, five of Victor Hugo’s, and 
many others of the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Mr. Riddle’s readings really require an- 
other name to fitly describe recitals so deeply 
dramatic, so richly artistic. The impression left 
after his reading a play is that of a dramatic per- 
formance with every roéle filled by a competent 
actor. The dramatis persone are all before the 
listener ; the scenery is there and the action. It 
leaves the impression of a superb triumph of 
dramatic art. Mr. Riddle carries out the art of 
interpretation to its highest ideal of realization. 

The following quatrain, entitled simply ‘‘A 
Friend,’’ appeared recently in the Century : 


“The plum-tree bends, all dumb with snow, and pale 
With mockery of the coming bloom. 
But ah! with one sweet cry, the nightingale 
Leaps to her bough and sings perfume.”’ 


It was signed simply ‘‘ Mary McNeil Scott,”’ 
and has attracted much attention among poet- 
lovers. Mrs. Scott is a young Southern lady, 
who came to this city last year as assistant to 
Professor Fenollosa, in the Oriental Department 
of Art. Having lived for some years in the old 
province of Satsuma, in Japan, Mrs. Scott had 
familiarized herself with the ancient Buddhist art 
and comes with the rarest qualifications for the 
museum work. As a poet and a writer of ro- 
mance, Mrs. Scott has special gifts. 
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Percival Lowell, the astronomer, is also a lec- 
turer and a literary man. His first book, called 
‘‘The Soul of the Far East,’’ appeared from the 
Houghton press some years ago, and has been 
followed by ‘‘Occult Japan.’ ‘‘ Noto,’’ and ‘‘Cho- 
sén,’’ books whose literary skill and choice style, 
not less than their interest of contents, give them 
a permanent place in literature. 

Mrs. Ewing Winslow, the special interpreter of 
the Ibsen drama, has contributed materially to 
the general literary culture of the day in her ser- 
ies of readings of his plays. Mr. Arthur Howard 
Pickering is another reader of the classic poets 





who in lectures, readings and classes aids the 
progress and conduces to the elevation of thought. 
The Browning Club, numbering over two hun- 


My neighbors dance to-night, and I may listen 





HOLMES, IN 























HIS BEACON STREET RESIDENCE, 


dred members, meets once a month at the Bruns- 
wick; the Ladies’ Saturday Morning Club holds 
weekly meetings, and the New England Woman’s 
Club also meets every Monday; literary culture 
being the specialty of each of these organizations. 
The new Metaphysical Club, formed only last 
year, holds Wednesday evening meetings, alter- 
nating a lecture and social discussion. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe opened this club last winter 
with one of the finest of her philosophic lectures, 
and Professor Dolbear of Tuffts College, Mr. 
Henry Ward, lecturer and author; Professor 
Fenollosa, and Mr. Hamilton Mabie, of New 
York, also addr 


to be one of t 


ssed this club, which promises 
ew and potent factors in the gen- 
eral advancement and culture of literary Boston. 


LOIN DU BAL. 


By HELEN LEAVENWORTH HERR! 


Through the st ir of night, the music’s stealing, 


To tender strain of viol and dreamy ’cello ; Languorous, sad ; then with triumphant ringing 
What though the trembling tears in old eyes glisten, Of joyous chords, life, love, and youth revealing, 
What though the leaf of life be sere and yellow, Long bygone emories in sweetness bringing, 
Since others dance to-night? Wi ‘thers dance to-night. 
Alone, within my darkened room, I liste: 
Dreaming of vanished youth and love’s beguiling, 
While through the trembling tears that dimly glisten, 


In sympathy with happy hearts, I’m smiling, 


As others dance to-night. 
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DevuTERONOMY WIx was a plain, old-fashioned 
farmer, residing in Central Pennsylvania, who 
prided himself upon descent from a Cromwellian 
Iinglish family. But he was not proud of the 
Christian name that his father had imposed upon 
him merely because it had been borne by a great- 
grandfather who was one of old Noll’s famous 
troopers at the battle of Edgehill. For short, 
the old farmer called himself ‘‘ Deuter,’’ which 
caused many neighbors to sometimes hail him 
‘* Neuter’’—a word that fully expressed the gen- 
der of his character. 

He was neither manly in assertion nor femi- 
nine in civility, and he had drifted with his sur- 
roundings. When ason was born to him he de- 
clared that, instead of cursing him with a Scrip- 
tural name of Cromwellian flavor, he would select 
one from the classics. Therefore he sought the 
aid of the district school pedagogue, to whom he 
imparted the boast that the new-born was re- 
garded by the mother as a sweet little tottle. 
‘*Then’’ (innocently punning on that word) said 
the pedagogue, ‘‘ baptize him Aristotle, who was a 
grand old philosopher of classic age.’’ The local 
clergyman at the font faintly remonstrated against 
the pagan appellation, but, nevertheless, finally 
complied. Aristotle, however, was never known 
in the family by any other name than Tottle, 
and sometimes as Tottie. He grew up as a 
farmer’s lad, but went to school long enough to 
have aspirations beyond his station instilled into 
his mind by his studies. When he came to 
man’s estate and succeeded to his father’s place 
and a somewhat snug estate, these aspirations 
were encouraged by those of the Fanny whom 
he married —the daughter of another farmer. 
She had graduated from a fashionable boarding 
school, whereat she obtained aspirations of her 
own. These, however, were compelled to lie 
dormant during many years. Meanwhile, a Mas- 
ter and a Miss Wix had been born and duly 
‘*brought up’’ with yet more aspirations. 

At length a traveling prospector and specu- 
lator imparted to Aristotle Wix that there were 
unmistakable evidences of oil wells on the old 
farm. Investigation fully proved the fact, and 
one morning, when the classically-named farmer 
awoke, it was to realize that he could sell his 
land for a quarter million of dollars to an oil 
company. This was an Aladdin-like surprise, 
and opened the way for a realization of the long 





HOW THE WIXES JOINED THE “FOUR HUNDRED.” 


By A. Oakey HALL. 


dormant aspirations of Mr. and Mrs. Aristotle 
Wix. 

As our story opens some months had elapsed 
since, by the aid of a clever lawyer, the fifty- 
year-old farmer had invested his miraculous cap- 
ital to grand advantage of settled income, and a 
removal to new quarters of home had become in- 
cumbent on the aspirations. 

Miss Cecilia Wix, aged twenty, who had also 
been educated and finished at a Philadelphia 
seminary with second-generation aspirations, 
and who had become a subscriber to a popular 
semi-literary and semi-fashionable journal, was 
taking an afternoon tea with her mother. They 
had read in the journal that pink teas and crim- 
son teas were essential to the aspirations of the 
newly enriched, and so, without regard to color, 
whenever six o’clock struck on the old, upright 
Dutch clock in the main corridor and on a very 
new ormulu clock in the newly-papered and 
freshly-furnished old parlor, mother and daugh- 
ter daily aired their new silver tea service and 
Sevres chinaware, to the apparent admiration, 
but secret envy, of feminine neighbors who 
would happen in. 

It was a sore upon the domestic body politic 
of the Wix ladies (with aspirations) that bach- 
elor Uncle Silas Wix—also. a prosperous farmer 
living near by—made sport of the aspirations 
and bade his relatives leave well alone and enjoy 
their wealth in the old homestead and amid the 
locales of their birth and nurture. But he was 
fond of his niece Cissy, and to some extent proud 
of her, and it was no family secret that she was 
to be heiress of his possessions in due mortal 
time. He, however, fell into the six o’clock tea 
scheme, and usually ‘‘dropped in’? whenever 
the silver and Sevres went upon Ceylon or Sou- 
chong duty. 

‘**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Wix, “‘it is settled that we 
shall go to live in some city and enjoy our 
money. Tottle says we have a clean twelve 
thousand a year as a certainty, with prospects 
of a gradual yearly increase.’’ 

Uncle Silas had some time since abandoned 
his objections to new-fangled notions, and hav- 
ing been advised by his doctor that change of 
scene might benefit a certain chronic disorder he 
had, was now inclined to fall in with the pro- 
posed hegira. 

‘*We shan’t go to Pittsburgh,’’ began Cissy— 
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the boarding-school short for Cecilia. ‘‘ I hear 
it is the Liverpool of this country, and no 
weaithy English family ever goes to live in 
smoky Liverpool.”’ 

‘*No, it goes to foggy London,”’ eried Unele 
Silas, with a chuckle. ‘‘ But for my part I 
should prefer coal smoke to yellow river fog. 
Is it to be Philadelphia ?”’ 

** Certainly not,’’ eried mother and daughter 


ape oat 
- FAL Bearer 


*““THERE WAS A LARGE DELEGATION OF 


in chorus. ‘‘What fun can there be among 
Quakers? Tottle has determined on New 
York.”’ 

‘“T don’t like the idea,’’ retorted the uncle, 
‘for in the paper you lent me the other day, 
Cissy, I read that there were only four hundred 
respectable pe ople in the whole city.” 





A hearty laugh welcomed the remark, and in 
a pitying tone Cissy responded : 
‘*No, no, Uncle Si, you have misunderstood. 
Vol. XL., No. 6—45 
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The article referred to the small number of ex- 
gh society of New York—to 
enables them to live in big 


clusives in 
those whos« 
mansions, k ind equipages, and give each 
other dinners itre parties and balls.’’ 

out of more’n a million is a 
small lot to umong,’’ retorted Uncle Silas. 
‘Why, it’s over the small population 
we’ ve got in these parts.”’ 


‘Four h 





NEIGHBORS AT THE RAILWAY STATION.”? 


‘But when we join them, as we intend to 
do,’’ added Mrs. Wix sweetly, and with an at- 


tempt at the ness of her school days, ‘‘there 


will be, with , Unele Si, and Tottle, and me 
and Cissy and Hughie, who is going to change 


from Princeton to Columbia, in number not the 
four hundred 
Unele Si 


t four hundred and five.’’ 

i sigh as he finished his eupful 
with a sounding gulp, and slightly blushed 
through all his natural rosiness as he regarded a 
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706 HOW THE WIXES JOINED 
specimen of the classical nude on the side of the 
cup. Then, rising to leave, he asked, ‘‘ When 
will Aristotle be back ?”’ 

‘* Impossible to accurately say,’’ answered the 
matron. ‘‘He is in New York, transferring 
Ifughie to the School of Mines and making ar- 
rangements for house, for servants, and all the 
necessities of our entrance into society ; and here 
is his last letter.’’ The which, pulling from her 
matronly bosom, she handed to her uncle, who 
sat down and read as follows: 


“Dear Fanny: I am succeeding beyond expecta- 

tions. I have been introduced to a Mr. Howard Me- 
Aleer, who makes it his business to care in all respects 
for newcomers to New York who possess money, as 
well as what you and Cissy have always called aspira- 
tions. He has procured us a furnished house on Madi- 
son Avenue, and a butler, who is to find all the ser- 
vants, and he—meaning Mr. Howard McAleer, and 
not the butler—is to call upon us when we reach the 
Waldorf—a tip-top hotel it is, indeed—and there coach 
us in our new sphere. He says by leaving it all to him 
he will get us into society in a jiffy.” 
**In a jiffy!’ exclaimed Uncle Silas in an 
audible aside, as he reached that sentence. ‘‘A 
jiffy must be something like the sedan chairs 
one reads about in the old novels that Cissy lent 
me,”’ 

‘‘Tsn’t it nice?’’ interposed his niece, with 
eye sparkles. ‘‘ What a wonderful age we live 
in, when so much trouble can be spared by 
merely employing a major-domo!”’ 

‘Oh, the Scotchman is a major, eh? I won- 
der if he fit in the rebellion. But he'll make it 
all cost Aristotle a pretty penny. It’s lucky he 
sold the wells, for [ hear that they are not pan- 
ning out as well as the company expected. 
However, all’s well that ends wells with money 


.9 


in hand And laughing at his own joke, in 
which the ladies did not join, he prepares to 
leave, saying as he reached the door, ‘The ma- 
jor needn’t expect to coach me. I guess I wasn’t 
born yesterday.”’ 

There was a large delegation of neighbors at 
the railway station to see the Wix family off to 
their new residence. And the gossip was en- 
hanced by the appearance of a tall man with ex- 
aggerated side whiskers, clad in a long blue coat 
with silver buttons, and wearing a glossy high 
hat, around which was a silver band, and who 
was busying himself with supervising a heap of 
large new trunks, marked on all sides in impos- 
ing gilt letters, ‘‘ Wix, Madison Avenue, New 
York City.’’ This gorgeous being was more or 
less assisted—or perhaps hampered—by a fussy, 
middle-aged woman, who alternately flitted from 
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Miss Cissy Wix to the trunk pile, as if convey- 
ing messages, 

‘*Puttin’ on airs by the jugful,”’ said the wiz- 
en-faced Aunt Polly of the neighborhood to a 
bystander. ‘‘Him there carrying the pile of 
umbrellas and cloaks is the city man-servant, 
and the woman is to be maid to our little Cissy, 
and to curl her hair and attend to her fixin’s, 
Some day, p’raps, they'll come back like shorn 
sheep from the spring brookside, and not feel- 
ing so grand.,’’ 

But whistles blew, trunks were shipped, the 
Pullman car was entered, and the new-coming 
additions to New York’s ‘‘ Four Hundred’’ sped 
on their way. 

In due time the Waldorf register bore the 
names of the Wix family, inscribed in a fine 
Italian handwriting by Mr. Howard McAleer, 
who, in his character of introducer to society, 
had duly met the party, issued orders to the trav- 
cling butler and maid regarding luggage, and in 
the family coach with high-stepping horses which 
he had already created with the Wix money, 
had convoyed his social clients to the Waldorf, 
while the two domestics had found refuge in the 
ordinary hotel coach. The ‘‘ Major,’’ as Uncle 
Silas persisted in calling Mr. McAleer—founded 
on his own homespun misapplication of the 
high-sounding phrase of major-domo—had duly 
prepared the Waldorfians for the arrival of his 
‘festeemed friend, Aristotle Wix, the great Penn- 
sylvania oil king, his stately wife and charming 
daughter, with her uncle, whose heiress she was 
—a fine ‘old gentleman, all of the olden time,’ 
and whose wealth permitted him the enjoyment 
of a rare vein of eccentricity—but only eccen- 
tricity, not ignorance.”’ 

Accordingly, many Waldorfians were at the 
windows to sean the arrival, and a battal'on of 
hotel servants were on guard at the door, flanked 
by several hewspaper society reporters whom 
‘the major”’ had shrewdly feed to be in attend- 
ance and describe the incoming of the oil mil- 
lionaire and family. 

The party was ushered into the suite duly pre- 
pared. Mother and daughter ascended in the 
elevator, exuberant with joy at the attentions and 
notoriety showered upon them. But no elo- 
quence of the McAleer could prevail upon Uncle 
Silas to embark in the new-fangled carriage that 
apparently hung only by a small steel cord, dan- 
gerous and riskful. 


As Uncle Silas announced his intention of 
ascending the stairs, McAleer, with a judicious 
wink at those in the corridor, muttered half aside 
a covert allusion to ‘* eccentricity.” 


When the 
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naturally cynical uncle was finally ushered into 
the grand apartments, he drew back with some 
such surprised gesture and bearing as doubtless 
Aladdin exhibited when he first entered his en- 
chanted cavern. The oil king himself, better 
tutored, was faim to exhibit no surprise, and 
mother and daughter were clever enough to be- 
tray no astonishment at the regal splendor of ap- 
pointments around them. Uncle Silas, however, 
was overjoyed to find in one of the rooms that 
dinner-covers had already been laid, for McAleer 
did nothing by fractions. 

‘*Ah, my dear patron and friends,’’ he began, 
as the dinner proceeded, ‘Sthis is only a poor 
preamble to the delights that in due time I shall 
unfold to you!’ 

And when the dinner was over he invited all 
to the front windows in order to see the Fifth 
Avenue expanding panorama of equipages and 
pedestrians there unfolded at every twilight. 

** And them’s the ‘ Four Hundred’ Fanny and 
Cissy have talked about !’’ loudly exclaimed Un- 
cle Si. 

> By no means,’’ answered McAleer. ‘* This 
is not the fashionable hour for my ‘ Four Hun- 
dred.’ They take drives much earlier. This 
passing show is of the oi polloi.”’ 

‘And what nation is that?’’ responded the 
uncle. ‘‘I’m sure all the people there seem 
like good followers of Uncle Sam,’’—a sentiment 
that evoked a compulsory laugh even from the 
stolid face of McAleer. 

A few days afterward the Madison Avenue 
mansion was fully in order, and thither, con- 
voyed again by whom the uncle still addressed 
as the major, sometimes adding domo and at 
other times his own name of McAleer. The lat- 
ter had here arranged a reception after the fash- 
ion of an English country house when there is a 
home-coming after a long-extended absence of 
the family 
lined the first corridor. He and she of the coun- 


\ccordingly, a retinue of servants 


try station platform and of the hotel private serv 
ice were in the van of the line. There was a faint 
attempt at a cheer —per previous schooling of 
McAleer—but it became repressed at sight of the 
astonished scowl on the face of Uncle Silas. The 
major next proudly dismissed the array of serv- 
ants and escorted his social clients through the 
conservatory, the drawing and dining rooms, 
pointing out the fresco effects and describing the 
pictures and tapestries that lined the walls, all 
of which were in the highest taste and art; for 
although McAleer could play the charlatan, he 
was a master of esthetics, of culture, and schooled 
in the best social traditions of European capitals. 


JOINED 
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‘Rest a bit f 
which I sha 
ings. But at end of that time shall occur 
your first ent inment; and I flatter myself 
the initial dinner and ball of Aristotle Wix will 


hecome the « 


r a fortnight, my friends, during 
initiate you into sight-see- 


f this Easter season.’’ 


‘But, maj we don’t know nobody,’’ cried 
Unele Silas : t t is, as yet.”’ 
“My dear { l,”’ interposed the arbiter of 


society, -" the 
Otherwise in 


city knows you all long ago. 
ive I interested the press and 
1 


acquainted fas ible circles with the fame of 
your wealth future participation in social 


functions. S functions, my friends, are the 
salt of fashion xistence.’’ With this pero- 
ration, McAleer made a courtly bow and left the 


inmates to th et will of householding. 


A week pass There had been a Wix box 
at the opera, 
by a Waldorf 


tours innun 


. Wix theatre party, followed 


night supper, and shopping 
with daily drives in the Cen- 
tral and sub in parks. But by the second 
week the so lamour began to fade. The 
Wixes began » find the surrounding of the 
servants irksome, and a feeling approaching awe 
arose toward t The butler declined to exe- 
cute an errar . commission. The coachman 


had his horses 


when these we ost needed. The housemaid 


ore or less lame or indisposed 


and the ladies iid continually came into con- 
The feminine cook and male 
‘rels. And the letter box at 
me almost hourly stuffed with 
rs and proffers of wares in- 


fusing collisi 
chef had dail 
the front door |} 
tradesmen’ s 


numerable. Aristotl pined for some occupation. 
His wife had iried of the tvrrany of modistes 
and milliners permitted her no freedom of 
£ the despotism of the fash- 
ionable matro1 mm MedAleer had invited—not 


choice. Ciss) 


to introduce the daughter into 
of the reputed four hundred. 


to say employ 


the charmed ( 


‘They eal this play,”’ soliloquized Unele 
Silas in the quiet of the smoking room, which 
was his mail elight, ‘‘ but I call it all darned 
hard work. N York should be named the 
City of Noises, for my brain already seems 
eracked. As for me, I'll give MeAleer and his 


berth soon and go back to 
the quiet of tl | farm.”’ 
To do him f 


office as introdt 


four hundred 


stice, McAleer was true to his 
of the Wixes. His brougham 
between noon | teacup hour was an exponent 
of perpetual as he drove about, calling 
on his disciples and urging them to give a lift to 
the Wixes, to leave cards on them, and by all 


means accept invitations to the dinner and 
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the ball, that was arranged as a fancy-dress and 
masked affair. He really earned his fees—and 
liberal they were—as social pusher of his oil-well 
clients, to whom he was truly loyal and whom 
he extolled in the most euphuistic and long- 
bowed style. And among the various clubs to 
which he belonged —he had installed Aristotle in 
the sleepy Union and "ncle Silas in the conserv- 
ative Century—he failed not to whisper to cligi- 
ble bachelors what a grand catch as an unspoiled 
beauty and heiress Miss Cecilia Wix would be, 
and to hint to them what opportunities for ad- 
vances the masked bau and subsequent supper 
would offer for catching the prize. 

It was on a morning one fortnight before the 
ball that in the library were grouped McAleer, 
Aristotle’s new private secretary, who had al- 
ready imbibed romantic views toward the heir- 
ess; the ladies, and the society matron, who, 
although living in her own house, had become a 
daily confidante of the feminine Wixes and a per- 
sistent yet tactful instructress in their social func- 
tions. Uncle Silas had been permitted to join 
the circle. The table was loaded with the invi- 
tations, ready to be addressed by the private sec- 
retary, and the group were to make selections 
from a list of guests already prepared by Mce- 
Aleer and the matron, whom he with semi-fond- 
ness called Aunty Hepzibah. 

‘* Now we will begin to check the names,’’ be- 
gan McAleer. 

‘‘Sakes alive!’’ interposed Uncle Silas, ‘‘d’ ye 
have to send checks to the guests, in order to 
pay ’em to come ?”’ 

Not noticing the interruption, McAleer picked 
up the list and began to read. ‘‘ The first name 
here is our trump card, the Marquis Vol-au-vent, 
who brought me letters from the Prince of Sile- 
sia. The marquis is the son of a large owner of 
salt mines, a colonel in the Austrian service ’’— 
here he turned with a meaning smile toward 
Cissy Wix—‘‘ and one of the handsomest young- 
sters I have ever seen, in or out of uniform.”’ 

‘Ah, one of the salt of the earth,’’ jokingly 
broke in Uncle Silas ; ‘‘ has heard Cissy is to be 
rich. But if my wishes are to be consulted, and 
he makes love to her, I may draw the line at 
markisses, for Cissy deserves a duke.’’ 

His young niece blushed, and the mother 
primmed herself into a pose, while the private 
secretary felt his heart quake as he inscribed the 
aristocratic name on an envelope. But he ven- 
tured to remark ‘‘ Not a very aristocratic resi- 
dence’’ while writing 636 Bleecker Street. 

At this McAleer slightly frowned, as if rebuk- 
ing the liberty, and hastily added: 
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‘* Bleecker Street is now a foreign quarter, but 
it has Knickerbocker memories in old Leroy and 
Carroll Places and De Pau Row. The young 
marquis is neither a dasher nor a masher, and 
prefers to live in quiet quarters.’’ 

The secretary, who had recently taken an Ital- 
ian lunch in Bleecker Street, near the elevated 
station, shrugged his shoulders and sat ready for 
the next name. The names were rapidly read 
off and noted on envelopes, each one as an- 
nounced, attended by some observation from 
McAleer or Aunty Hepzibah. The name of the 
Pontyfract family, for instance, evoked an ex- 
clamation from the matron—‘‘ Mac, my dear 
boy, since we selected that name I’ve remem- 
bered that the family have admitted financial 
difficulties, and have removed from West End 
Avenue to Hoboken for retrenchment. I fancy 
they had best go off.’’ And no envelope con- 
tained their names. 

‘In their place let us substitute the Duyckinck 
family—not rich or stylish,’’ added Aunty Hep- 
zibah, ‘‘but they are grand old Knickerbockers, 
and we must mix that old exploded set among 
our modern nouveaux riches to somewhat soften 
the money flavor of society.’’ 

“Quite right, aunty, and very politic,’’ re- 
sponded McAleer, and the private secretary made 
the correction, Unele Silas remarking he was 
glad of it, for he had heard of the Knickerbocker 
family as very prudent people, without airs. 

‘** And few heirs,’’ muttered the private secre- 
tary to himself. 

‘*But what a preponderance there is on the 
list of gentlemen who are without the Mrs. addi- 
tion to their name !’ said Mrs. Wix, who had 
been curiously looking over the magic list. 
‘‘Why, there must be four hundred of them 
alone !” 

‘* All bachelors, dear madam,’’ said McAleer ; 

‘cligible as wedding ushers, best men and dan- 

cers. You must know that dancing young men 
are in great demand at our balls, and this one 
being a masquerade affair, male fancy dresses 
are more to be desired. Our women guests are 
getting economical and wear dominos.’’ 

** All double sixes, Pll be bound,’’ ventured 
Uncle Silas, who had been an expert at the game 
in the old ‘‘ diggin’s.”’ 


After more progress luncheon was announced, 
and the major-domo and the aunty agreed that 
it would now be sufficient to leave the list with 
the private secretary without further amend- 
ment. The luncheon menu had been selected 
by McAleer after solemn conference with the 
chef, and was worthy of any modern Lucullus. 
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But in the midst of it a broiled beefsteak was in- 
truded and placed before Uncle Silas. 

‘* Eccentricity, dear aunty,’’ whispered McAl- 
eer. ‘‘He still clings to the fleshpots of his rural 
Egypt.”’ 

The society matron, with much tact, gush- 
ingly and archly said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Silas, indulge 
me with a bit! I, too, tire sometimes of lunch- 
eon airy nothings,’? and she subsided with a 
realistic hungry look as the butler placed her bit 
of tenderloin before her. 

‘You see, madam,”’ said Uncle Silas, ‘‘ up 
our Pennsylvany way we let frogs use their legs 
in our brooks and never cook them. I observe 
them on the table, but as yet I ain’t eddicated 
to such airy nothings, as you just called them.”’ 

When the luncheon ended and the finger-bowls 
appeared, Aunty Hepzibah, turning suddenly to 
the major-domo, said, ‘‘ Fie, fie, Mac ! how could 
you make such a mistake as to suggest these all 
of one color? The Prince of Wales and his set 
had bowls of as many varieties of colors as possi- 
ble, and what Tum-Tum does goes.”’ 

McAleer took out a dainty note-book and made, 
an entry. He felt that he had made a mistake, 
and looked chagrined. 

One week passed by, and the group again met 
to consider the replies. The secretary had ar- 
ranged these in two piles—declinations and ac- 
ceptances. 

“What a preponderance of refusals!’ cried 
Aunty Hepzibah, glancing at the divisional piles. 
‘*Can it be our people are getting conservative ?”’ 
—this in a whispered aside to McAleer. 

‘What, more not coming than are coming?” 
affrightedly exclaimed Mrs. Wix. ‘‘ And the 
newspapers have made so much in advance of 
the occasion. What does it mean.”’ 

““PDo not be alarmed, dear lady. I make al- 
lowance for sixty per cent. refusals always in my 
conservation of invitations. Family jealousies, 
other engagements for the evening, and many in- 
cidents act in declinations ; and then consider, 
this is only a Wix début. I issued two thou- 
sand invitations, and out of these doubtless four 
hundred—magic number!—will attend. Even 
at that there will be a crush. 
has, I see, accepted, while the Duyckincks re- 


Sut the marquis 


gret. These Knickerbockers are not ‘ up to date.’ 
Each guest was, in accordance with custom, asked 
to designate the character to be represented. And 
I think you have made an inventory, Mr. Secre- 
tary?’’ The latter handed a list, which the fam- 
ily advisers scanned. ‘‘H’m, h’m; eighteen 
Hamlets and twenty-two mad Ophelias. Too 
much feminine madness, that, for the male mad- 
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hess, The \ tp ur well, as politicians would 
sav.” 


“* And what 
Hepzibah, lo« 


ot of Trilbys,’? added Aunty 
over his shoulder. ‘Is any 
one to represent Svengali? Oh, yes, <Alorizo 
Murgatroyd, itural hypnotic—and the mar- 
quis is to b Falstaff. How grotesque! And 
Lawyer Potts be Guy Fawkes.”’ 


‘Oh, I dare say,’’ sententiously broke in Un- 


cle Silas, tee) ll be plenty of guys to Ras soni 
[ am to be on vself.”’ 

‘Only thin Mr. MeAleer, uncle is going as 
Diogenes wit! lantern, looking for an honest 
man.’ 

For man} s there was nothing talked about 


in clubs and social circles but the preparations 
for the grand Wix family dress and masquerade 
entertainment \ristotle, who had been elected 
into the Produce Exchange, was chaffed by his 
fellow-members, who classically spoke of the 
coming affai \ristotle’s masterpiece. The 
Wix family xed popular with dressmakers 
and faney costumers 
undated thi 


MeAleer’s press agent in- 
vspapers with all sorts of contra- 
dictory reports of the magnificence of the com- 
ing affair. Stress in one society column was 
laid upon tl 
dusky Mrs. P 


wear all her) 


prospective appearance of the 
cefer as Cleopatra, and was to 
l-known pearls and carry a jew- 
eled asp; while Mrs. Ponsonby, whose dia- 
monds wer sured for a quarter of a million, 
Was to appear as the (Jueen of Goleonda. Aunty 
Hepzibah ai McAleer were importuned on 


every side for tickets—as if such things could be 


among the four hundred. 

“What do uu wear?’ ‘‘ What are you to 
he?’ **Are you one of the invited?’ ‘‘ Does 
Mae supervis t all?’’ ** Does Aunty Hepzibah 
take Wix stock were questions rife at Delmon- 
ico’s, Sherry’s, the Waldorf and the Majestic. 


The Wix fortune shot up info multimillionairism. 
Miss Wix was as beautiful as a Peri, and was to 
enact the part at the gate of her father’s Eden on 
the night in estion, but not disconsolate, like 
her of ‘‘ Lal Rookh.’’ The ball room, built 
upon the rear the Wix Madison Avenue lot, 
was described The neighbors on both sides of 
the Wix mansion had kindly allowed inter-com- 
munication to established, so that ample ac- 
commodations were secured. Not since the tra- 
ditionary Duke Alexis ball had New York society 
been in such a tremor of anticipation. 

At last the eventful Wednesday evening of the 
Wix family déhut as an earnest of reception into 
the ranks of McAleer’s ‘‘ Four Hundred” came. 
The weather 


s propitious, anda bower of 
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canvas approach covered with smilax and roses 
spread from curb to vestibule, around which de- 
tectives in plain clothes hovered, and crowds of 
spectators lingered at permitted distances. The 
street blazed with the glare of electric lights 
fitted to three houses, without and within. As 
early as nine o’clock carriages began to thunder 
over the pavement of upper Madison Avenue and 
discharge picturesque human freight into the en- 
trance bower. The crowd of on-lookers were 
doomed to disappointment, because an ingenious 
movable canvas hood fell from the entrance-way 
over the door of each carriage as it drew up—a 
McAleer device against vulgar curiosity. 

At the vestibule entrance door was stationed 
McAleer, who boasted in the Napoleonic vein of 
knowing the features and name of every member 
of the fashionable flock. Every guest unmasked 
for the nonce to him, and was saluted by some 
appropriate and complimentary remark from the 
great social impressario. And then each guest 
was conducted by special ushers to the dressing 
and cloak rooms. The great McAleer, as_ the 
masquers passed before him, realized what Na- 
poleon implied when in Egypt he told his army 
that (referring to the Pyramids) twenty centu- 
ries beheld them. McAleer took in review char- 
acters representing almost every era of every age, 
from Hebrew to Moslem times and from the lat- 
ter to the ‘‘ up to date.’’ 


One facetious guest 
McAleer was fain to stop. 


“You are only in even- 
ing dress, although masked.’’ The answer passed 
him in—‘‘I am enacting a waiter of the period.’’ 

When the Marquis Vol-au-vent unmasked he 
presented a companion habited as a Capuchin 
monk, of whom he said, ‘‘ Dis is von grande lib- 
erté, but dis is ze Count Popolo, just arrived from 
Europe, whom I wish to be introduced to your 
New York society.” 

‘*An odd companionship,’’ was the repartee, 
‘¢a monk escorting Sir John Falstaff.’’ 

.ristotle, the giver of the grand féte, stood in 
evening dress, and, as instructed by McAleer, re- 
turned with a bow the salutation of each guest, 
until he felt as if the dura mater of his brain was 
unhinging. There was a curious gloom on his 
face. Near him watched Uncle Silas, who had 
been habited as Father Knickerbocker, and with 
a wire mask for breathing purposes, painted with 
unctious wrinkles, looked the benevolent charac- 
ter to perfection. But behind the mask lurked 
cynicism and suspicion. Uncle Silas had come 
to distrust the four hundred and all their belong- 
ings from much he had heard and seen, so that 
distrust and uncertain hopes that all would go 
well made up his mood. 


Midnight struck and the merriment was at 
its height, when supper was announced. At 
such a time in society everywhere the speech of 
Lady Macbeth applies—‘‘ Stand not upon the 
order of your going but go at once.’’ The sight 
at the tables was grotesque and confusing : Julius 
Ceesar was filling the glass of Queen Bess with 
Widow Clicquot champagne. A circus clown 
was passing sandwiches to Queen Cleopatra. A 
Mephistopheles was helping St. Cecilia to salmon 
mayonnaise. A nun was bandying repartees 
with a Don Giovanni, while guests wearing dif- 
ferent habiliments of all the ages were amica- 
bly enjoying the viands and wines of up to date. 
The marquis and his companion monk were ubiq- 
uitous and mixing with all the throngs. How 
popular they were! Presently Mrs. Wix, who 
had been making a mental calculation of the sil- 
ver forks and spoons that had been hired for the 
occasion, was asked by a guest to be presented 
to the marquis. 

‘“*Cissy,’’ she said to her daughter, ‘‘ kindly 
find the nobleman and say I desire his pres- 
ence.’? This was a formula of speech designed 
‘by the great McAleer. Just as the daughter was 
moving to the lower end of the room an agitated 
voice was heard in that direction, exclaiming, 
‘It must have fallen to the floor!’’ It was the 
voice of Cleopatra. She had just missed her 
necklace of pearls, and in a moment the groups 
about her fell to moving from the table and eye- 
ing the floor. Simultaneously with this sensa- 
tion was heard a voice at the supper-room door, 
speaking in broken English, ‘‘ Vun grande mees- 
tak,’? and adding, ‘‘ quel dommage!’’ It was: 
the accent of Sir John Falstaff, the marquis, 
whom Miss Cecilia Wix would have sought in 
vain, for not long before he and the monk had 
quietly gone into upper regions. He was in the 
grasp of a detective, who brought him trembling 
into the midst of the banqueters, while Uncle 
Silas, still with his Diogenes lantern in hand, 
was with the other similarly grasping the monk. 

‘‘Has any guest lost a necklet of pearls?” 
said the detective, amid a curious silence, ensu- 
ing the recent clatter of china, glass and silver; 
at the same time holding up the Cleopatra jew- 
eled ornament, which every one recognized, and 
that the Egyptian queen pushed forward to de- 
lightedly claim. 


‘* Beg pardon,’’ began the detective, turning 


toward Aristotle Wix, the host, ‘‘ but this mas- 
querader was about leaving suddenly when I in- 
tercepted him at the front. door and found this 
ornament in his pocket.’’ 

‘* And I,”’ exclaimed Uncle Silas, ‘‘ found not. 
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an honest man in my Diogenes search, but this 
dishonest one, while leaving the cloak room with 
this lace-edged mantle under his religious cloak.’’ 

Sir John and his companion monk remained 
silent, but McAleer, coming forward, said, ‘‘ This 
may possibly need explanation. I will, with Mr. 
Wix, accompany you upstairs, but do not allow 
the incident to stop the festivities.”’ 

Nevertheless it did for a few minutes, every 
one gossiping with his or her neighbor, while 
such expressions were bandied as “‘ These foreign 
noblemen are not always what they are repre- 
sented,’’ or, ‘“‘I hope it is a mistake, for the 
marquis is such a dear, delightful gentleman 
and the monk was so gallant.’? And then nearly 
all returned to the pursuit of the cold game and 
salads and popping of corks, for hardly a mur- 
der in their midst would wean away New York 
fashionables from a half-eaten, delicious supper. 

The incident was nota mistake. The detective 
insisted on a search of the person, and soon drew 
from beneath the doublet of Sir John Falstaff— 
whose dress afforded ample opportunities for 
stuffing his exterior—several watches, while Un- 
cle Silas, an amateur detective for the nonce, 
drew forth a goodly complement of silver spoons 
from beneath the monk’s folds of gown. 

‘*T faney,’’ said McAleer, turning to the white- 
faced host, ‘‘ that, having recovered these things, 
we had better let the two depart in peace, and 
so repress what otherwise may become a scan- 
dal.”’ 

But before Aristotle Wix or the detective could 
meet the suggestion a voice from behind said, 
rather authoritatively : ‘‘Too late; I’ve taken 
notes of it all.’’ Turning about, McAleer noticed 
one of the champion reporters of the press, whom 
he had especially engaged to give an account of 
the festivities. ‘‘ Yes, too late, my boy. The 
Daily Breezer can’t lose such copy. Besides, 
you've given me a beat.’’ 

The detective also struck in with another 
‘¢ Too late,’’ adding, ‘*T shall have to take the 
two to headquarters.”’ 

Both prisoners understood the parley, and 
from pleased looks which the first words of 
McAleer had inspired to the forlorn looks that 
ensued when the detective spoke, the change of 
countenances was rapid and remarkable. In the 
change the detective seemed to recognize charac- 
teristics of old criminal experiences, and he said, 
‘‘Tt may turn out that these are old hands at 
this game. May I ask who is this monk ?”’ 

‘Really, I don’t know. I never saw him un- 
til this evening. He was brought by the Count 
Vol-au-vent, the Sir John Falstaff of the even- 
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ing, and th nt brought me most excellent 
letters from Paris.”’ 

The detect gave a look of incredulity and 
shrugged his shoulders, adding, ‘‘ ? ve found in 
ounts of no account, and, curi- 
ously enough, Vol is the French word for theft.”’ 

At this moment the orchestra of the Wix ball- 
room begat strike the opening march, and 
MeAleer, tak 


ing a request t 


my day mai 


\ristotle by the arm and smil- 
» follow for Unele Silas, said: 

‘We must put a good face on the contretemps 
and go through with the programme.”’ 

As the mas 
way Sir Jol 


eraders were coming up one stair- 
Falstaff and his monkish friend 
‘ther, handcuffed together. The 

ringing in their ears, preluded 
police headquarters. 


went down 
orchestral m 
a march to tl 
Arrived tl the prisoners, now believed by 
the detectivi indeed old offenders, from 
their discreet silence, were placed under immedi- 
ate examination, and the official searcher pres- 
ently discovered on the ci devant count the fatal 
tatoo of the Toulon galleys, and in the rogues’ 
gallery the photo of the monk. In police par- 
‘dead to rights.”’ 
The newspapers of the following morning, 


lance, both wert 


coupling the police news with the social news 
of the denouement to the Aristotle Wix fancy- 
dress and masked ball, made sensational read- 
ing, and the Daily Breezer was enabled to add by 
affidavit a ndred thousand to the existing 
high-water-mark circulation. 

The éclat the traditional diamond wedding 
was now obscured by the Wix ball. The pur- 
loined watches and mantle were duly restored to 
their owners The credentials of the count sub- 
mitted to MeAleer were examined by an expert, 
who pronounced them forgeries, because the note 

the* passport used by the count 
| to be written upon recently man- 
ican paper, although bearing tne 


paper and « 
were discovet 
ufactured At 
Paris date. 
In the Wix mansion on the following day 
gloom pervaded the house. A musty odor of 
past ages, germinated by the chronological pa- 
geant of th vious night, seemed to arise from 
all parts of the house. Gloom on the faces of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wix. But not on the countenance 


of Uncle Silas, whose Diogenes lantern was now 
extinguished, and who ‘‘ reckoned that now we 
had had enough of the four hundred and would 


go back to the Pennsylvany quiet home.’? No 
gloom on the face of Cissy Wix as, hand in hand 
with the pris secretary, she presented herself 
to her father, with an “‘If you please, dad, to 
give your consent ?”’ 
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‘So long as there appeared a prospect of your 
daughter wedding the count, I ——”’ 

The mother interrupted with a ‘‘ Thank heaven 
for the exposure! for I admit that my aspirations 
led in the direction of a Continental honeymoon 
and toward hearing my daughter greeted in royal 
circles as countess. And now to know that he 
Was not a count at all and had been in the gal- 
leys as a convict!”’ 

At the same time of day McAleer was in the 
drawing room of Aunty Hepzibah, in consulta- 
tion over the events of the ball. 

‘*This looks like a Waterloo for us, Mace,’’ 
said aunty, with assumed sprightliness. ‘‘ Shall 
we retire to an Elba and give up introductions of 
les nouveaus riches into New York society? We 
can never recover the count episode.”’ 

‘* Don’t be downhearted, aunty. You must 
admit that the introductions of the Wixes were 
well carried out and the masked ball did us great 
credit, and, notwithstanding the beastly interrup- 
tion, was pluckily carried to a grand termination. 
Consider that there have been contretemps in other 
fashionable circles. Remember the baccarat in- 
cidents in the set of our dear friend, the Prince of 
Wales.’’ 

gut Aunty Hepzibah was not to be mollified. 
She announced her intention of abdicating her 
position as social leader and, like Napoleon, 
throw herself on the indulgence of the Eng- 
lish. 

“T shall go over to London at once. With 
my connections there, I can matronize American 
ladies who are taking the tour. And to tell you 
the truth, I am wearied of the sham and preten- 
sions of New York society. Billy Florence’s 
almighty dollar is dramatized realistically in 
every quarter. Wealth and intellectual attain- 
ments mix in London and Paris, because there 
wealth yields the pas to the men and womeh of 
intellect, but in New York wealth must lead the 
social germans and cotillons.’’ 





THE “FOUR HUNDRED.” 


‘IT don’t agree with you, Moi-méme, | am 
not wealthy, but I have intellect, and see how I 
have succeeded as social impressario. When 
Brummell failed with the ties of his white cravat 
he did not despair and return to blue and green 
ones, but resolutely kept on and became the ac- 
knowledged leader of London fashion. No, 
aunty, I shall not abdicate.”’ 

sut the Wix family did. The aspirations of 
Madame Wix were deadened, and those of Cissy 
faded into the aspirations of her engaged hus- 
band, who was eager to have a quiet wedding 
near the old farm, where the oil wells had taken 
to full flowing again. As for Aristotle, he had 
long wearied of club life, operas and_ soirées, 
Uncle Silas was jubilant, and his greatest joke 
was that he had four hundred reasons for going 
back to his old home. He was greatly taken 
with the private secretary as a nephew by mar- 
riage, and declared him to be that grandest of 
God’s creations, ‘‘an American gentleman.”’ 

‘Ave, and worth all the French noblemen, 
even if genuine, put into one social seale, against 
all British peers in the other scale, and balancing 
each other.’’ 

The Madison Avenue Wix mansion went into 
the market, and its notoriety gave it a good pur- 
chase price. But when the Wix family again 
stood on the platform of the railway station by 
the old home a crowd of neighbors were there, 
not to show envies and jealousies, as on the first 
occasion, but to extend a hearty home welcome. 

‘“There’s not four hundred of ’em, Cissy,”’ 
remarked Uncle Silas, sententiously, while she 
blushingly introduced right and left her affi- 
anced husband, ‘‘ but they are not like the pins 
of the New York society which we knew, who 
have neither head nor point.” 


At which juncture the village band struck up 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ and. the Wix family, 
amid honest hurrahs, drove off to reoceupy the 
old homestead. 




















Wiru the great advance in every direction of 
the institutions of our country and the universal 
recognition which has been awarded the Ameri- 
can people by the rest of the world, has come 
the desire to, as far as possible, preserve the 
treasured traditions and the remembrance of his- 
toric incidents and locations for the interest, in- 
struction, benefit and example of future genera- 
tions. This has been and is being done by 
certain societies who have interested themselves 
in this laudable matter, and it may be inciden- 
tally remarked that the St. Nicholas Society, of 
this city, was the first, or one of the first, to set 
this ball rolling, although much of the actual 
work has since been done by other bodies. 

This St. Nicholas Society, however, is one 
which stands by itself in point of historic inter- 
est, and although almost everyone knows that 
such a society exists, and that it has an annual 
dinner, there are very few who really know any- 
thing about it or its history. The details are 
not only interesting and historical, but they are 
something which every citizen should know. 

To introduce the subject, it may be briefly stated 
that away back in 1833—4 there were a number of 
social organizations, such as the St. Andrew, the 
St. David, the St. George, ete., which had been 
formed sinee the Revolution, and which were 
more or less of an eleemosynary nature, the idea 
being to give help or succor to the deserving poor 
or unfortunate of the particular race or nation 
which th The other 
features of these praiseworthy bodies was the giv- 


said society represented. 


ing of dinners, the making of speeches, and the 
due recognition of national anniversaries of spe- 
cial or peculiar interest to the individual society. 
These societies attracting attention, it struck 
some of the families whose ancestors had been 
among the earliest Dutch and English residents 
in the new land that they also would have a 


society, and at the first 


informal meeting it was 
proposed that yniv those 
whose families had been 


here prior to 1783, when 
Renee ae laimed, SEAL OF THE SOCIETY. 
should be eligible. One 

of the interesting side issues of this meeting 
was that a number of expectant members 
wished to inelude Washington Irving in the 
first list of members, and this met with some 
lively opposition, principally on account of the 
way in which he had taken up the old residents 
as ‘* Knickerbockers,’’ and had, to use a modern 
This was 
eventually overruled, and it was decided to ad- 
mit that alre 


and it is pl 


phrase, ‘‘raised Ned’? among them. 
world-famous man of letters, 
ably fortunate for the society’s 
that this was done. It was, how- 
that in 1783 Irving was not 
born, and thus it became necessary to make the 
date 1785, so as to admit him, and this was 
done, and this is the date still—an eternal com- 
pliment to Irving which is but little known. 

The first meeting was held at the old Washing- 
ton Hall, which stood at the corner of Reade 
Street and Broadway, where the Stewart Build- 
ing is now loeated ; and it may here be remarked 
that the colored people’s cemetery, so often al- 
luded to as being 
toward Park Row, and was not near Broadway. 
At the preliminary meeting the late Hamilton 
Fish was the secretary, and the society eventu- 
established fact, the formation 
being celebrated with a banquet, which was the 
famous St. Nicholas dinner, to 


peace of mind 


ever, discove rec 


on this spot, was away down 


ally became 


nucleus of tl 


which we will now devote attention. 
This dinnet held on the sixth day of De- 
cember, in the large banquet hall at Delmon- 


ico’s, and the great difficulty every year appears 
to be that of finding room for the members who 


wish to attend and the guests who are considered 
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worthy of an invitation—for, as becomes the tra- 
ditions of the society, it must be more or less ex- 
clusive to preserve its dignity. In the old days 
the election of officers was accomplished and the 
installation ceremonies conducted the same day 
that the dinner was held, but this was found to 
take too long a time, and was eventually changed 
to the present mode of procedure, which is to 
all a committee meeting a month previous, 
frame and elect the ticket, and hold the installa- 
tion ceremonies on the eve of the dinner. This 
change was made two years ago, the dinner be- 
ing held on St. Nicholas Day. 

At these installation ceremonies there is a ta- 
ble on which lays the curious regalia, ete., of the 
society, and the committee, having appointed a 
president, brings in the new officers to initiate 
them, the president for the coming year being 
called up and kept standing while the inaugural 
speech is read to him and the assembled com- 
pany. This speech is usually a masterpiece of 
art, dealing with the honor of the_ office con- 
ferred, the personal attributes of the new officer, 
handled in as humorous a manner as _ possible, 





CHRISTMAS IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


so as to provoke the utmost amusement from the 
listeners, but at the same time the greatest care 
is taken that every detail shall cater to the dig- 
nity of the society itself being upheld and im- 
pressed upon the initiate—he and he only sup- 
plies the fun. The new president is then 
invested with the quaint, three-cornered Dutch 
hat, curiously curved up on its three sides, hav- 
ing an orange band at the back, and on the in- 
side rim a silver band, on which is engraved 
the names of all the presidents of the society to 
date. This hat is very heavy and hot, at once 
impressing the wearer with the national opinion 
that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.”’ 
After he has had it on ten minutes there is no 
doubt of this matter in the wearer’s mind. 
Around his neck is also placed the collar of St. 
Nicholas, which is of orange velvet, three inches 
wide, on which is suspended the badge of St. 
Nicholas, on which are the arms of the city of 
New York. When the president is duly invested 
he takes his seat, and the other officers are called 
up and duly initiated into the onerous duties of 
their office. During these ceremonies there are 
standing about the room a 
number of colored men of 
fine physique, who represent 
the old servants of colonial 
days, and these are dressed 
in the old-time livery of blue- 
coat, red ‘vest, dark - brown 
breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, and silver buckles at 
the knee and for the shoes. 
They present a very striking 
appearance, and are mainly 
as a remembrance of old 
times and for ornament, as 
they are practically employed 
only for show or to carry 
messages from one member 
to another. 

When the initiation cere- 
monies are finished there is 
a procession formed, the col- 
onial servants going first and 
opening the doors to the ban- 
quet room; then follow the 
stewards, the members and 
the invited guests, and hav- 
ing arrived at the tables, all 
remain standing until the 
officers take their places, 
when the others seat them- 
selves, each one of the 
long tables, and also the 























dais, having at each end of = 





it one of the colonial servants, 
of whom it may be said, 
**They also serve who only 
stand and wait.’’ That is all 
they do—typify old times, while the 
professional waiters attend to the 
diners. There are occasionally spe- 
cial dishes, but it is the regret of 
many of the members that it is im- 
possible for every detail of the old 
colonial dinner to be reproduced. 





Dinner over, speech-time arrives, and with 
a rap of the gavel the president calls the as- 
sembly to order. Here is another old and 
very good custom, which might recommend 
itself to many modern committees of special ban- 





quets: A month or so before the dinner proper 
there is held what is called a ‘‘ tasting dinner,”’ 
which was presumably in the old days a species 
of ‘‘trying it on the dog,’’ to make sure that the 





cook was competent and the menu all that could MW é 
be desired. To-day the duty of the ‘‘ tasting- ~ Ji z 
dinner’’ members is to frame the toast list, set- a FP 
tle who shall speak,.and then prepare the speech i 
for him. In this way a good speech, one worthy 
of being listened to, is assured, and also the due 
observance of the inflexible rule of the society, 
unbreakable as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that no political allusion whatever be per- 
mitted, and that the speeches shall be of society 
matters and general, interesting topics only. 
As soon as the sound of the gavel dies away A= 
the main doors swing back, the president rises to h. ak 


his feet and puts on his three-cornered hat (it is 
too hot for him to wear it right along), and a as ARCceuen. 
procession slowly and with great state files in. 
First come the colontal servants, heralded by a 
superb trumpeter, who makes the hall echo with 
his efforts, and who is a blaze of splendor in his 


colonial livery, and in the centre of these a colos- 
sal colored m bears aloft the famous weather- 
cock of the s« tv, which stands about four feet 
high and once adorned the top of the old colonial 


Stadt-Haus at Coenties Slip, in the old Dutch 
days, telling the citizens which way the wind 
was. This is now mounted on a polished block 
and is carried, amid the blare of trumpets, to the 
dais and placed in front of the president, who 
gravely takes off his hat and with due ceremony 
salutes it. Following immediately behind the 
cock come the stewards of the society, with their 
white wands of office, and their gold badge sus- 
pended on the orange collar, and having duly 
aie couyeusane: escorted the cock, they take their seats, this time 
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THE CONSTITUTION, 


at a table in front of the dais where the president 
sits. 

The cock being so placed that every guest can 
readily see how many ‘‘ sheets he (individually ) 
has in the wind,’’ the president, again assuming 
his hat of office, gives the first toast, ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ There are from 
seven to ten toasts every year, and although they 
vary somewhat, there are two which are never 
omitted, and those are ‘‘The Army and Navy”’ 
and “‘The Ladies.’’ After the first speech is 
ended the word is given, and the colonial serv- 
ants come in with the famous pipes of the din- 
ner, these being almost as famous as the dinner 
itself. These are the old-fashioned, long, thirty- 
six-inch stemmed clay pipes of Holland, in honor 
of which a slight divergence may be made. As 
far back as 1580 these long Dutch pipes’were 
famous in Europe, and so jealous were the Dutch 
merchants of their pipe industry and the practi- 
cal monopoly it enjoyed, that when, early in 1700, 
a pipe factory was established in Flanders, the 
Hollanders determined to nip it in the bud. The 
import duties were too high to admit of their fill- 
ing the market with Dutch pipes to any extent, 
and so they therefore freighted a large vessel 
entirely with pipes, and, setting sail for Ostend, 
with great care and ingenuity scientifically 
wrecked the vessel on that coast, when, in ac- 
cordance with the maritime laws of that city, 
the cargo of pipes was duly landed from the 
wreck and sold at ruinous prices, which closed 
the new factory down at once and for ever. The 
pipes at the dinner are of two types, one of white 


clay, having the tip of the stem dipped in wax, 
to keep the porous clay from sticking to the lips 
and raising a blister (which item was discovered 
by the Dutch about 1700), and the other is a 
long pipe having a brown bowl which is moulded 
into the head and features of a good-looking, jolly 
Dutchman. These are really the typical pipes 
of the Dutch nation, and at home enter into 
family festivals in an important manner, being 
decorated with copper leaves twined up the long 
stem for a copper wedding, silver leaves for the 
silver wedding, and gold leaves for the golden 
wedding, the rare diamond wedding of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary being awarded leaves of 
gold studded with diamonds. The pipes at the 
dinner are plain, but considerable value is at- 
tached to them as mementoes, and every diner 
takes his home with him, the colonial servants 
having paper, ete., ready to roll them up in, 
and, asa member gravely stated, ‘‘It is consid- 
ered a good test as to how well a man enjoyed 
his dinner—as to whether he brought his pipes 
home safely or broke them.’’. Truly, this is a 
dangerous .est to apply to Dutch hospitality ! 
These pipes are now made in Paris, and are spe- 
cially imported by the society every year for the 
banquet. Originally there used to be handed 
round with the pipes little glasses of Holland 
gin, specially imported in stone jugs, and what 
was not drank was distributed among the mem- 
bers after the dinner ; but this dropped out about 
thirty years ago, although several of the mem- 
bers have some of the original packages stored 
up in their wine cellars, and no persuasion can 
get them to open them—not even for their brother 
members. Mr. Hamilton Fish had some at the 
time of his death. There are no volunteer toasts, 
and when the official list is ended all is over and 
everyone ready to go home, thus closing one of 
the, if not the, most unique festivals of the pres- 
ent which typifies and recalls the honored past. 
The second great festival is the Paas, at Easter ; 
hut it appears that a rigid rule of the society is 
to miss no chance of a good time, and that the 
advent of a Dutch warship, etc., starts the ball 
rolling, the dinner given in honor of the officers 
of H. N. M. frigate Van Speijk, last April, at 
which the guests were presented with a silver 
loving-cup and a pair of vases, being a case in 
point. 

To return to the society proper. One of the 
most interesting items is the ‘* Book of the Con- 
stitution of the St. Nicholas Society,’’ this being 
the original book in which the constitution and 
by-laws were originally written (it is thought by 
the late Hamilton Fish), and in which the first 

















THE ST. 





members of the society each signed their hon- 
ored names. It is a book twelve inches by seven 
inches and two inches thick, very solidly bound 
in old style leather, the back, edges and whole 
surrounding surface of the cover being mounted 
It is meant to last. 
What a diamond mine 
There in the 
faded ink is to be seen by those favored with a 


in very solid antique silver. 
And when it is opened ! 
to the collector of autographs ! 


glimpse at it the personal writing of the first 
president, Peter G. Stuyvesant ; the vice-presi- 
dent, Abraham Bloodgood ; the second vice-pres- 
ident, Washington Irving; the third vice-presi- 
dent, Julian C. Verplanck ; the fourth vice- 
president, Peter Schermerhorn ; the treasurer, 
John Oothout ; 


the secretary, Hamilton Fish, 
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THE OLD STADT-HAUS, 


and such names of the period as W. A. Laurence, 
Cornelius Heyer, Robert Benson, T. R. Mercein, 
John W. Mulligan, Abraham Asten, James L. 
Brinkerhoff, James R. Manley, Alexander R. 
Wykoff, Rev. B. J. Onderdonk, Rey. R. M’Car- 
tee, Daniel B. Dash, Ogden Hoffman, Robert 
Ray, Charles Tl. Hammond, Jacob R. Le Roy, 
ete., by the score and the hundred. 

Another historic detail is the certificate of 
membership, which is an illuminated scroll 
about twenty-four inches by eighteen inches, 
carrying in the centre the name of the member, 
etc., and around the edge are finely-drawn and 
exquisitely-colored views, comprising one of the 
old Stadt-Haus of New Amsterdam, another of 
the old City Hall, which was afterward altered, 


the authorities 
of the present 
granted to tl 
which are tl 


to-day, with 
to the crest: 


the good St. Nicholas, 


society, in his 
head, and 
children whor 
diploma for 
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mmiodate the first Congress of the 
m its organization in that year ; 
nding on the site now oceupied 
Doric white marble building of 

s Sub-Treasury, at the corner of 
i Streets, facing Broad. Another 
«luction of the earliest authentic 
New Amsterdam, which original 
1650 by Painter Augustine 
still further along the edge is 
Hall, the birthplace of the 

so the historic Bowling Green, 
colonial residences of Kennedy, 

) and Van Cortlandt, and also 
|, these being all situated in the 
the days of Hendrick Hudson 
s ‘the plaine before the fort,’’ 
d which was afterward the first 
public park of the city of New 
York, having in the centre the 
statue of King George III. of Eng- 
land, which was afterward melted 
down to make bullets for our 
revolutionary patriots to drive 
back the British forces. Still 
further on is found the first coat 
of arms granted to the city by 


Holland, also a very fine view 
City Hall, and the coat of arms 
by King James of England, 
rms of the city of New York 
exception of a slight alteration 

d lastly, there is the figure of 
the patron saint of the 
orgeous robes, his mitre on his 
stering around his feet the little 
he loved so much. A fitting 
body exclusively composed, and 
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ever to be exclusively composed, of the descend- 
ants of the ancient people of New York, who 
dwelt therein from generation to generation dur- 
ing the two centuries immediately preceding our 
own, now so near to its conclusion. 

Of course the society has a flag, and it is the 
old flag of Holland, the orange, white and blue, 
and not the tricolor which is now carried at the 
masthead of the Netherland ships. They have 
also a national anthem, ‘‘ Wien Neerlandsch 
Bloed,’’ which runs : 


Let him in whom old Dutch blood flows, 
Untainted, free, and strong, 
Whose heart for home and country glows, 
Now join us in our song ; 
Let him with us lift up his voice 
And sing in patriot band, 
The song at which all hearts rejoice, 
For home and fatherland, 
For home and fatherland. 


We brothers, true unto a man, 
Will sing the old song yet ; 
Away with him whoever can 
His home or land forget ! 
A human heart glowed in him ne'er; 
We turn him from our hand 
Who callous hears the song and pray’r 
For home and fatherland, 
For home and fatherland. 


Preserve, oh God, the dear old ground 

Thou to our fathers gave ; 

The land where they a cradle found 

And where they found a grave. 

We call, oh God, to Thee, on high, 

As near death’s door we stand, 
Oh, safety! blessing! is our ery, 
For home and fatherland, 

For home and fatherland. 


Loud ring, through all rejoicing here, 
Our pray’r, oh Lord, to Thee, 
Preserve our home, our friends so dear, 
Our Holland, great and free. 
From youth, through life be this our song, 
Till near death’s door we stand : 
Oh, God, preserve our Holland long, 
Our home and fatherland, 
Our home and fatherland. 


This is the anthem sung when the cock is car- 
ried in to the dinner. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the object 
of the society is ‘‘ to afford pecuniary relief to in- 
digent or reduced members and their widows 
and children ; to collect and preserve informa- 
tion respecting the history, settlement, manners, 
and other matters as may relate thereto of the 
city of New York, and to promote social inter- 
course among its native citizens.’’ It has few, 
if any, beneficiaries on its roll of years. It has 
not been necessary to give assistance to any ex- 
tent, for national Dutch thrift and sterling prin- 
ciples of life and business have rendered the list 
well-nigh a blank; and how well the promotion 
of ‘‘ social intercourse among its native citizens ’’ 
has been attended to is witnessed by the long 
roll of festivities at the end of the current year- 
book, and more especially by the annual dinner. 
The president for this year is Chauncey M. De- 
pew, whose eligibility lies in his Huguenot blood. 
Such is the St. Nicholas Society. One of its re- 
cent toasts was: ‘‘ New Amsterdam. Well gov- 
erned when the Dutch governed it; to be again 
well governed when their descendants resume its 
control,’’ and in the words of a Dutchman whose 
fictional utterance bids fair to become historic, 
** May (it) you live long and prosper.’’ 

There is also a side issue—a pipe made in 
honor of the society, and known as the St. Nich- 
olas pipe. This is a meerschaum, in the fine 
collection of Mr. Ogden Goelet, of the society. 
It is a pipe with a curved stem and a very hand- 
some amber mouthpiece. The bowl of the pipe 
is of the ordinary shape or form, but seated on 
the cover is the figure of St. Nicholas, while on 
the side of the bow] is a figure of Peter G. Stuy- 
vesant, with his wooden leg, the first Governor 
of New York and the first president of the St. 
Nicholas Society, while on the other side is 
Wouter Van Twiller, the first Governor of New 
Amsterdam, leaning back in a chair, with his 
pipe in his hand, and in front of the bowl is the 
figure of Van Cortlandt, the first Governor of Com- 
munipaw, reclining under a tree. The artistic 
work on this pipe is very fine, and the carving 
was done by Artist Kaldenberg, of this city. 




















CHAPTER I. 


Viscount SapAo Ouki belonged to the Samu- 
rai, the ancient chivalric or knightly order of 
feudal Japan. He held the rank of colonel in 
the imperial Japanese army, and had distin- 
guished himself for bravery and gallantry in the 
war of the Satsuma Rebellion. On account of 
his great good nature, he did not get along well 
with his superior officers ; but by his soldiers he 
was affectionately called ‘ Papa Colonel,’’ for he 
treated every man in his regiment like his own 
son. 

One day Colonel Ouki had hot words with his 
superiors at the War Office, and came home in a 
bad humor—a very unusual frame of mind for 
him. After that, he went no more to the War 
Office, giving illness as his excuse. His superiors 
understood, and the colonel was transferred to 
the reserve list. He enjoyed the quiet of home 
life with his wife, Mme. Ouki, a noble and pleas- 
ant woman, and his daughter, Hanako, a very 
beautiful girl in her eighteenth year. 

Colonel Ouki was not a wealthy man ; like all 
other officers who serve in the army of the em- 
peror, he was satisfied to serve from patriotic and 
loyal motives. His circumstances were such that 
he could maintain proper social standing, and 
that was all. For society he did not care much, 
terming those who composed it a ‘‘ flock of flat- 
tering sheep.’’ 

The people of Japan had enjoyed peace and 
prosperity ever since the close of the Satsuma 





Rebellion, but in the summer of 1894 the clouds 


of war rose and hung threateningly over the 


Land of the Rising Sun. Then the extra edi- 
tions of the morning papers announced that the 
war clouds had burst off the coast of Korea. 
Tales of victory over the Chinese, victories won 


by the yalor of Japanese soldiers and sailors, 
thrilled our pe The flags of the Rising Sun 


waved from every housetop in the empire ; forty 


million loyal souls celebrated those early vie- 
tories. 
Hanako shut herself up in her room, and gaz- 


ing from her w 
through the sti 


lows at the soldiers marching 


ts, she sighed. 


Oh, if Iw ut a man,’’ she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘ I would step into the ranks, and march 
off, ready to die for the honor of the emperor and 
the country. But alas! Iam only a woman !’’ 


An extra bottle of sake at dinner brightened 
the spirits of Viscount Ouki. Seating himself on 
the most comfortable chair in the smoking room, 
he lit a cigar and tossed the match into a saucer 
on the mantel \s he did so his eyes caught 
sight of his sword, which stood against the wall. 

‘* Ha, ha, h in this blade lives the spirit of 
the Samurai,’’ smiled the colonel, unsheathing 
the sword and looking it over from hilt to point. 
‘‘Ha, ha! whenever I am called to the front, 
there will be a chance to show to the world the 
spirit of our arms! I must feed my good horse 
well, and prepare for the campaign.”’ 
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Throwing away his cigar and stretching himself 
out upon the sofa, he was soon sound asleep. 

The long thread of Asiatic peace now unfold- 
ing was twisted in the form of a web between 
China and Japan. Hanako, seated in a cozy 
corner of the parlor, sighed : 

‘‘Ah, this war is the most important affair 
that has befallen our country in the three thou- 
sand years that have passed since the foundation 
of our empire ; but our people are patriotic, and 
there can be no doubt that they will win every 
battle they fight. They will march into Pekin, 
and then China’s emperor must prostrate him- 
self before our brave soldiers and beg for peace. 
If I were a man I would be a soldier, and, like 
our Empress Jingu, conquer China, as she did 
Korea, more than seventeen hundred years ago. 
I would be like Joan of Are, who defended her 
country. How sorry I am that I am a woman! 
I am glad, however, that papa was summoned 
to the War Office this morning. Surely he will 
be commissioned again. Yet think of him! 
Poor papa is now almost sixty. If he goes to 
the front he must start in the midst of this pros- 
trating heat; and if the war is prolonged, how 
will he endure the dreadful cold of a Manchurian 
winter? But, above all, if he should be killed 
on the field of battle, what would we do—poor 
mamma and 1?’ Then she threw herself upon 
a sofa and sobbed and cried, but soon she re- 
gained courage and rose from the sofa. 

‘‘No, no,’’ she protested to herself; ‘‘it is 
wicked of me to cry! Have I forgotten that I 
am a daughter of the Samurai? It is the duty 
of every soldier to die for his country.”’ 

Hanako stood before a mirror and brushed her 
beautiful long hair. Presently she found knit- 
ting needles and wool. 

‘For a winter campaign in Manchuria papa 
will need heavy stockings,’’ she thought, and be- 
gan busily to knit. 

While Hanako knitted, young Hisao, the son 
of Viscount Sakata, a civilian, who lived next 
door, strolled out on to his porch, crossed the 
yard, and ascended to the porch of Colonel 
Ouki’s house. Not taking the trouble to knock, 
Hisao put his hand upon the doorknob and called, 
‘*Q Hana San, are you there ?’’ 

Hanako heard his voice, and, gritting her 
beautiful teeth, said to herself, ‘‘ Here comes 
that hateful fellow !’’ 

She rose hurriedly and tried to hide behind a 
screen, but was too late. 

Hisao was clad in a freshly-brushed cutaway 
suit of black and wore .a spotless white vest. A 
long white silk tie was carefully arranged over 
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his white collar. On his feet were slippers, as 
though he had just come from his study. But 
Hisao’s only industry was the art of ‘‘ looking 
nice,’’ 

Full of impudent assurance, he opened the 
door and looked into the parlor. Beholding the 
confused Hanako, he bowed as the geisha bows 
before money. 

‘* Tkagadeou (how do you do), O Hana San ?”’ 
said Hisao. ‘‘ Pardon my long silence. Though 
I live in the next house, we seem as distant as 
though we lived a mile apart, and——’’ 

Now, the sight of Hisao made Hanako feel as 
if a poisoned arrow were piercing her heart. 
Every time that she looked at Hisao she thought, 
‘* What a hateful fellow he is !’”’ 

‘* Really ?’’ she asked, coolly. ‘‘ But you were 
here only yesterday.”’ 

‘““Was 1?” replied Hisao. Looking at the 
beautiful face of Hanako, he thought: 

‘*What a lovely girl my darling is! Hanako 
is the only woman in Japan who has such per- 
fect hands.”’ 

Hanako kept her eves on her knitting all the 
time that Hisao talked. 

‘Really, O Hana San, you are working too 
hard. I fear you will ruin your health,” con- 
tinued Hisao, but received no answer. 

‘* Are you not feeling well ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Hanako, at last. 

‘*Then why don’t you answer me, my darling 
—I mean, O Hana San ?’’ 

Receiving no reply to this, Hisao changed the 
subject, and smilingly asked : 

‘** By the bye, O Hana San, our war with China 
is progressing. I suppose you know of our na- 
val victory off Ahsan Bay ?’’ 

‘*Yes, through yesterday’s newspaper,’’ re- 
plied Hanako, still keeping her eyes on her knit- 
ting work. Hisao, thinking that he was making 
good headway, continued : 

‘Tt was indeed a great victory, the sinking of 
the transport Kow-kow and capturing the gunboat 
Hun-hun, and just at the time when the foreign 
devils are ridiculing our sailors.’’ 

At this Hanako could not help tittering. 

sie They were not the Kow-kow and Hun-hun,”’ 
she retorted, coldly, ‘‘ but the Ko Shung trans- 
port and the Kow To gunboat.”’ 

Hisao, discovering that he had made a blun- 
der, uncomfortably asked : 

‘Then, do you know that General Oshima 
won victories at Sei-kan and Ashan ?’’ 

“Yes, I do, sir; through yesterday’s extra 
edition,’’ replied Hanako, sharply, still keeping 
her eyes on her knitting work. 
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‘* Where has your father gone to-day ?”’ 

‘“*He received orders last night to report at the 
War Department this morning.”’ 

Hanako’s answer pleased Hisao, who thought, 
“Good! everything is turning in my favor.”’ 
But he did not show any sign of what was pass- 
ing in his mind. 

‘‘ Ah! then the colonel is expected to go to 
the front ?’’ he questioned. 

‘Yes; perhaps he will go with the first army, 
which is now assembling at Hiroshima.”’ 

‘‘May I, then, look after you and Madam 
Ouki while the colonel is away ?’’ 

Hanako, in her surprise, dropped her knitting 
needles; but she picked 
them up before Hisao 
could do it for her. 

‘¢Pardon me.’? said 
Hanako, coldly. 

In the sudden silence, 
they heard the sound of 
a horse trotting up to the 
gate. Then a servant 
maid opened the door 
and announced : 

‘Your ladyship, his 
excellen Ay has returned.’’ 

Hanako arose from her 
seat and said : 

‘*Sayo-nara,’’ ( good- 
by. ) : 

From the porch Hisao 
gazed after the disappear- 
ing figure, and said, dis- 
appointedly to himself : 

** Good-by. 10 veliest : 
but you shall soon be 
mine.”’ 

Colonel Ouki dismounted from the horse, held 
his sword in his left hand, and with his right 
gently patting the horse’s neck, said, pleasantly : 

“€ Good old boy Ss 

The colonel looked very pleased about some- 
thing. His sunken eyes were as bright as even- 
ing stars, and his face was a smiling one as he 
entered at the front door. In the hall he was 
met by Hanako and Mme. Ouki. Suke-zo, the 
valet, drew off his master’s military boots, and 
replaced them with slippers. While the valet 
was doing this, the colonel handed his cap and 
sword carelessly to Mme. Ouki, who carried them 
to her chamber. 

Then the colonel walked into the parlor, fol- 
lowed by Hanako. He took a seat in the com- 
fortable armchair, unbuttoned his coat, lit a 
cigar, and resting his large, bony hands across 
Vol. XL., No, 6—46. 
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his stomach, said: ‘‘ Well, daughter, I have 
food news to — 

‘Oh, then, tell me,’’ cried Hanako, ‘“ for 
I am so anxious to hear it.’’ 

‘* Yes, I feel quite happy again to-day,’’ an- 
swered the colonel. ‘‘ I have been commissioned 
as chief of staff of General Count Yamagata, of 
the first arm) We shall leave Tokio for Korea 
the day after to-morrow. But listen to me, 
daughter. W [ am away you must behave 
yourself and good to your mother.  Re- 
member that I have often told you that ‘the day 
of my depart is the day of my death, and 
eturn is the day of my birth.’ ”’ 

While the colonel 
spoke thus Hanako 
looked at her father, 
whose brilliant eyes were 


the day of n 


moistened with tears. 
Thrice Hanako tried to 
speak, but she could not. 
Perceiving this, the col- 
onel puffed his cigar. The 
smoke hid their faces for 
a few moments. The 
colonel wiped his eyes, 
and in the meantime 
Hanako had regained her 
usual courage. 

a papa,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘I know that I 
am a daughter of the 
Samurai, and it is my 
duty to face whatever 
hardship may come while 
you are away. Don’t 


secadenadid be worried about the 





home, and 
rage failed. Unable to finish 
her words, she rose up from her seat, wiping her 
of her kimono. She fled to 


rself upon her bed, and sobbed 


Again het 


tears upon thi 
her room, thre 
and cried. 
Presently s se, brushed her hair and re- 
turned to th lor, but her father was not 
there. On | to her room she heard her 
father talking with her mother. She heard her 
mother say : 
*¢ Hisao Sai 


he would mak 


bright fellow. I should think 
ood son-in-law.’’ 


Hanako put r hands over her ears, and 
wished that s vere dead. Facing about, she 
saw her father coming out. Hanako hid behind 
a screen, and that her father’s face was wet 
with tears. The colonel walked up and down 


the room, with his hands in his pockets. He 
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was in deep meditation, and everything seemed 
gloomy to him. But suddenly he called his 
daughter, and Hanako appeared, 

‘¢ Darling,’’ he said to her, ‘‘I have invited a 
few friends to dine here to-night and have a good 
time, so you will see that everything is ready.’’ 

‘Yes, papa, I will attend to it.’”’ 

Off Hanako went to give the orders to her 
maids. 

Ever since the colonel had been transferred 
to the list of reserves his household had been 
as quict as a desert, but on this day everything 
Relatives and friends assembled, 
like sparrows in the springtime. 


was changed. 


When evening came the invited guests arrived. 
Among the most conspicuous was young Hisao. 
He was clad in an evening dress suit imported 
from America, and wore a large boutonnieére. 
When the diners seated themselves Hisao took 
the seat directly opposite Hanako. During the 
dinner he told many jokes and anecdotes, at 
which everybody else laughed, but Hanako did 
not even smile. 

Presently a young man of about thirty, shab- 
bily clad ina well-worn blue suit—so worn, in 
fact, that it looked more like gray—entered. His 
frayed cravat was arranged carelessly, but his 
handsome face was cleanly shaven. On his fore- 
head was a long sear, which told some interest- 
ing story. 

Without announcing his name, the stranger 
walked right into the dining room. When Col- 
onel Ouki saw him he arose from the table and 
extended his hand toward the stranger. 

‘Ta! is that you, Tatsuji ? 
you. Come this way and take a seat. 


I am glad to see 
This is 
my daughter.’’ And the colonel, turning to the 
other diners, added, ‘‘ My friends, this is Tat- 
suji Baba—a splendid fellow, who once saved 
my life.’’ “ 

Tatsuji took a seat next to Hanako, bowed, 
and said : 

‘“Colonel, I saw in this morning’s newspaper 
that you are going to the front. Let me con- 
gratulate you. But, colonel, how sorry I am 
that I am not going with you! This campaign 
will not prove so easy as was the war of the Re- 
bellion. 


fight against two million pigtails. 


This time, colonel, you will have to 
But we trust 
you and can depend upon you.” 

‘T have tried to secure you a pardon from his 
majesty, but Iwas put off,’’ sadly answered the 
‘You saved my life at the battle of 
Kumamoto,”’ 


colonel. 
laying his hand upon Tatsuji’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Then you were only a boy of eight- 


een, vet you commanded Saigo’s army. I owe 
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my life to you, sol do not care whether you 
were a rebel or imperialist.’’ 

Again Tatsuji bowed. Now the eyes of every- 
body at the table were turned toward him, and 
many praised his heroism. Hanako poured out 
a cupful of sake for herself and another for Tat- 
suji, and they drank to each other, saying, 
** Gokiqen’’ (good health). As often as she saw 
Tatsuji’s cup empty she filled it again, and his 
face gradually flushed crimson. 

Meanwhile Hisao was jealously watching Ha- 
nako, and frequently tried to attract her atten- 
tion, but Hanako never turned from the man 
who had saved her father’s life. 

Again the diners were interrupted by the sound 
of heavy footsteps. Singing and laughing, in 
came three veterans of the Satsuma Rebellion. 
One had Jost an arm, another wore an artificial 
leg and leaned on crutches; the third carried a 
large ear trumpet, which he constantly used. All 
three were clad in the old uniforms which they 
had worn during the Satsuma campaign. Pen- 
sioners were they, who lived upon the bounty of 
Colonel Ouki. 

“Our good colonel, we came to congratulate 
you,’’ they cried in chorus. 

‘IT am glad to see you, old comrades,’’ said 
the colonel, good-naturedly. ‘‘ We were talking 
about you and the old times. Take seats and 
help yourselves to the sake.”’ 

All three were thirsting for drink, and they 
paid great honor to the sake. Jottle after bottle 
they drank, and soon became very talkative. 
The one-armed veteran sobbed like a child be- 
cause he could not go’ to the front with the 
colonel. The second veteran could not help 
laughing all the time because, he said, having 
three wooden legs, besides his own, he could 
race with the fastest horse. Sut the third be- 
came ugly, and cursed. 

‘*These other two fellows are talking about 
me, because they know I cannot hear them,’’ 
he grumbled, looking reproachfully at the ear 
trumpet. 

When the dinner was over the guests went 
home, one by one—all except the three veterans 
and Tatsuji, who remained at the house over 
night, and the next morning took an early train, 
to be with the soldiers who were leaving the city 
for Hiroshima. 


And early that same morning Hisao came in to 
see Hanako; 
Colonel Ouki. 

‘*T came to thank you and Madame Ouki for 
your hospitality last night,’’ he began; and 
pleased by the colonel’s cordial look, he con- 


but he was met in the hall by 
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tinued: ‘‘ Don’t be worried, colonel, about your 
family and home while you are away.”’ 

‘* Ah, thank you, Hisao; I have often wished 
to have a bright young man like you for my son- 
in-law,’’ was the colonel’s smiling answer. ‘‘ And 
how is your father to-day ?”’ 

‘He has gone to the Foreign Office, but he 
expects to see you before you sail for Korea.’’ 

‘Ah, is it so?”’ ind off he 
went. 


Meantim« 


lor. Seei 


said the colonel, 


Hisao was looking toward the par- 
Hanako passing, he walked toward 
her and | | in his politest manner. 

©‘ Oha ood morning), O Hana San.’ But 
Hanako pretended not to have heard him, so he 
changed eties and asked: ‘‘ How is Mad- 
ame Ouk 

Hanako bowed, but only replied - 

‘*Good morning, sir,’’ and held her head 
down, at thought of her father’s near departure. 
‘By this time to-morrow poor papa will be 
gone. 

Hisao, perceiving Hanako’s gloomy counte- 
but she re- 


1 


nance, patted her shoulder gently ; 
coiled as if from a shock, and cried : 

‘Don’t touch me!’’ 

Hisao drew back a few steps and, placing two 
fingers between his teeth, murmured to himself : 


\h, what an innocent maiden she is !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Unpver the beautiful moonlight the smooth sea 
looked ] 


and coolies stood on the deck of the transport 


. mirror of gold. A thousand soldiers 
steamer, gazing in mute farewell at the now dis 
appearing land—the coast of the beautiful old 
town of Shimonoseki. Then, one by one, they 
for the night, but their officers still 
As they 
silence they heard a voice like a night- 


went bel 
lingered on deck to enjoy their cigars. 
smoked 
ingale’s singing, ‘‘Tai Kai-no Kogo.’’ The 
Queen ol the Great Sea.) 


‘What a sweet voice it is ’ exclaimed one of 
the officers “Ts it a nightingale that sings, 
or can possible that we have a woman on 


board this steamer ?’’ 

‘No; not that I know of,’’ 
other. 

Major Matsuda, while shaking the ashes from 
the end of his cigar, thought : 

‘<T have heard that voice before, somewhere.’’ 
Presently the singing ceased, and the only 


sounds hx 


ery and the rushing of the water against the 


sides of the transport. 


OF 


answered an- 


ird were the rumbling of the machin- 
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singer may be, he is no com- 
said one of the officers. ‘‘ Or- 
nd fetch up the man who sang 


K * just now.”’ 


le rly below decks, but he found 

Shaking each 

ler in turn and inquiring, the 
each the same reply : 


oolies asleep. 


no sang. 

up to the group of officers, 
result, but one of them shook 
left, and retorted : 

vings with which he can fly. 

on this vessel who would 

» and search once more.’’ 

’ the orderly sulkily replied, 
vhen he was interrupted by 


there is a man who has a 
If you find him, bring 


again below decks, and 
ecompanied by a distin- 
t shabbily dressed coolie. 
soon as he beheld the or- 
arose from his chair and 


| did not expect to see you 
ugh I wondered where you 
left my house. But I see 

» to the front.”’ 
head, and at first did not 
¢ his head, he shamefacedly 
thought I would play a trick 
have caught me. I confess 
» charmed by the beautiful 
Sea of Japan that I forgot my- 


i trick, indeed,”’ replied Major 
e officers burst into laughter. 


[APTER IT. 


| Hanako’s thoughts after that 
her father’s and Tatsuji’s. 

er table was constantly be- 
Every time the thought of her 
would open the fan which 

her as a love token, and on 


But my wings are fleet— 
) thy honey sweet.”’ 


er lover to return for her 
day after day went by and 
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he did not come back. The hope of seeing her 
father and her lover kept her thoughts away 
from other matters. One day, however, Mme. 
Ouki came into the tea room and, finding Ha- 
nako there, took a seat beside her. 

‘*Of what are you thinking?’’ she asked, tak- 
ing her daughter’s hand in her’s. 

‘*T was thinking of poor papa,’’ was Hanako’s 
answer. 

‘* Well, dear, you are now eighteen years old, 
and it is time for you to think of a husband. 
There is a young man whom your papa and | 
think very suitable for you—young Hisao San. 
You know, dear, he is. very eligible, and his 
father is a wealthy man. The title and fortune 
will be Hisao’s when the father dies.’’ 

‘¢No, no, mamma, dear; neither his wealth nor 
title will inspire my love. Remember, mamma, 
dear, that I am adaughter of the Samurai, and 
not a slave of wealth. Hisao’s wealth and title 
would end with him,’’ Hanako protested, scorn- 
fully. 

‘But, my dear, listen to me. It is papa’s 
wish that you should marry young Hisao San,”’ 
rejoined Mme. Quki. 

‘Then may the gods forgive papa!’ ex- 
claimed Hanako. 

“But Hisao is your equal in social standing,” 
urged the mother. 

‘In love there can be no social distinction. 
The prince suarries a peasant girl, and the out- 
said Hanako, look- 


ing up tenderly into her mother’s face. 


cast may marry a princess,”’ 


A servant announced dinner. Arm in arm, 
Mme. Ouki and her daughter started to the din- 
They sat down, and Hanako looked 
at the vacant chair at the head of the table. 

‘*Oh, how we miss poor papa !”’ 


ing room. 


cried Hanako. 
‘Yes, dear ; but he will soon be home again.”’ 
Hanako looked again at the vacant chair, and 
then at the one next to it, where Tatsuji had 
At the head of the table, before the 


colonel’s vacant chair, were placed the dishes of 


once sat. 


each course, and a cup and a bottle of sake. On 
this evening Hisao was announced by a servant. 
He walked impudently up to the head of the ta- 
ble and bowed. 

**Kon-ban-wa (good evening), ladies,’’ he be- 
gan, then looked at the table. He thought that 
they waited for him, and took a seat without in- 
vitation. 

‘Tt is very kind of you to prepare a place for 
me,’’ said the impudent Hisao, and poured out 
a cup of sake. 

Mme. Ouki, trying to hide her surprise, smiled 
pleasantly, and said : 
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“You are always welcome, Hisao San. Help 


yourself.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, madame. What delicious fish ! 
I suppose it was prepared by O Hana San?’’ 
asked Hisao, flatteringly. But Hanako did not 
answer him. 

No longer able to endure Hisao’s imperti- 
nence, Hanako arose from the table and started 
to leave the room, but she was interrupted by 
her mother. When the dinner was over Mme. 
Ouki arose from the table, saying, ‘‘ Well, chil- 
dren, let us go into the parlor.’’ 

Early the next morning Hanako received an 
order from the Red Cross Society, of which her 
majesty the Empress Haruko is president, to 
start at once to join a field hospital in Korea. 
Hanako, being a member of the corps of nurses, 
had waited ever since the disappearance of Tat- 
suji for such an opportunity, for her instinct told 
her that her lover had gone to the front. 

After arranging household affairs with her 
mother, Hanako prepared to start. During her 
absence an uncle and aunt came to stay with 
her mother. Hanako bade a sad farewell to her 
mother and sailed to Korea, at the head of a 
corps of nurses, who were mostly, like herself, 
the daughters of noble families. 


Cuapter IV, 

Five days after leaving Shimonoseki Hanako 
was in active service in a field hospital near Se- 
oul, caring tenderly for the wounded and sick of 
her own people and foe alike. 

One day, not long after the fall of Ping Yang, 
the Red Cross hospital was in a state of confu- 
sion. Thousands of wounded and sick soldiers 
had arrived, to be cared for, and their agonized 
cries filled the air. 

The surgeons and nurses were covered with 
blood from the operations. Every day a long 
train of wounded and sick arrived, and every- 
body sighed. 

One of the medical directors came out from 
his tent and ordered four long tables to be put 
up, so that his assistants might operate upon a 
dozen patients at one time. 

On one of these tables was placed a tall, hand- 
some young man, about thirty years of age, and 
wearing the uniform of a captain of the First 
Army Corps. He was laid upon the table face 
down. Being acaptain, the surgeons paid more 


attention to him, and the table was surrounded 
by soldiers and Red Cross nurses, Hanako among 
them. 

By and by the surgeons, having finished other 
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operations, came around to this table, and or- The wound 


led captain was unconscious all the 
dered that the wounded captain’s clothing be re-_ time that he was being operated upon. Hanako 


moved. Hanako, while trying to help, caught a hovered near, hoping to get another glimpse of 
glimpse of one side of the pale, handsome face. the face that had so startled her. 
Falling back a few steps and covering her face 
with both hands, she murmured to herself : 


But, as soon 
as the surgeon had finished his work and the 
wounded man had been sponged down and band- 














‘6S HANAKO FELL UPON HER KNEES BESIDE 


“Tt is he—it is Tatsuji !’’ aged with fine linen prepared by the hands of 
The surgeon, thinking she was frightened by the Empress Haruko, a blanket was spread over 
the sight of blood, said angrily to her : him. An attendant tacked a card to the blanket. 
‘*Go and get my scissors. We must cut open on which was written, ‘‘Tent 1213.’’ The news 


his coat, since his wounds are on the back and was soon spread through the hospital that a 


thigh.”’ 


newly-appointed captain was in the hospital, 
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726 A DAUGHTER OF 
but who he was none knew, for he had been un- 
conscious ever since his arrival. 

One morning Hanako was aroused by the con- 
versation of two wounded soldiers in the next 
room. Unable to sleep any longer, she listened 
curiously to what one of the soldiers was saying 
to the other. 

‘* Yes, he is a great fellow. He was an officer 
in the Satsuma Rebellion, and fought for Saigo 
After that he served in the 
French army, in Tonquin. Then he disappeared 


against the emperor, 


as though the earth had swallowed him up, until 
I heard that he was now serving the emperor. 
But you say he is wounded badly? Tell me how 
it happened.”’ 

‘* At the battle of Ping Yang he was an humble 
coolie,’’ replied the second soldier; ‘‘ but he saved 
the life of his benefactor, Major Matsuda, at 
whose house he had lived before the war broke 
out. Major Matsuda, finding that his men had 
no more ammunition, and therefore could not 
advance, was on the point of commiting hara- 
But this coolie 
picked up a wounded soldier’s rifle and guided 
the battalion to the foot of the stone walls of the 
city. He scaled the walls and opened the south 
gate for our army. 


kari, sooner than order a retreat. 


He was then clad in a Ko- 
It was thus that we got inside the 
walls and won the splendid victory. 


rean robe. 
The news 
of his splendid services reached the commander- 
in-chief. Everybody praised his bravery, and 
General Yamagata commissioned him as a lieu- 
tenant. after this he followed General 
Yamagata, and at the battle of Wi-ji he again 
distinguished himself, and the commander-in- 
chief promoted him to the rank of captain. But 
at the battle of Kiu Lien Cheng a bullet struck 
him in the thigh. He got down from the horse, 
dug the bullet from his flesh with his knife, tied 
his handkerchief around the wound, and _ re- 
sumed his command, until a flying piece of shell 


Soon 


struck him in the back, and our captain fell to 
the ground unconscious,’’ concluded the second 
soldier. 

‘*Ts it possible that this hero they are talking 
about is my Tatsuji?’’? wondered Hanako. ‘‘Tf 
it is he, will he be crippled the rest of his life? 
But what nonsense! It cannot be he.’’ 

Nevertheless, she arose and dressed herself, 
and off she went to the surgeon-general’s tent. 

‘Show me that entry !’’ she demanded, ex- 
citedly. 

‘‘What entry, Hanako San? and what is the 
matter? Where are your cap and the badge of 
the Red Cross ?”’ 


‘¢ Never mind about my cap, but show me that 


asked a young soldier attendant. 
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entry, ‘‘replied Hanako. ‘‘I want to see the 
name of Captain ——’”’ 

‘‘What name did you say?’ asked the at- 
tendant. 

‘““Why, the name of that 
1213,”’ replied Hanako. 

‘Wait a minute,’’ answered the attendant, 
consulting a large book. 


captain in tent 


He turned over page 
after page, with his index finger on the lines. 
He stopped at No. 1213 and read as follows : 

‘*Captain Tatsuji Baba, commander of Third 
Battalion of the First Army. Fatal wounds in 
left thigh and L. L. Sp. cord, at the battle of 
Kiu Lien Cheng sis 

“Oh, great Shinto, it is he!’ she exclaimed, 
and fell into the arms of the attendant. 

For days Captain Tatsuji did not regain con- 
By the second week he had improved 
a little, though occasionally a spell of weakness 
overpowered him. He was attended 
younger sister, Shigeko, who also was a nurse of 
the Red Cross Society. 

Whenever he felt a little better his mind wan- 
dered back into the past. He thought of that 
dinner at Colonel Ouki’s house, and the sweet 
Hanako still rang in his Her 
sprightly conversation whispered itself to his 
memory, and the image of beautiful Hanako rose 
constantly before his eyes. 





sciousness. 


by his 


voice of ears. 


One day he burst 
into tears, exclaiming : 

‘Oh, gods, bring her back to me before I die !”’ 

His sister, who hovered near his cot, hurried 
to him, bent over him, took his hand lovingly in 
hers and whispered to him, but could get no an- 
swer. 

At this moment Hanako appeared in tent 
1213. The interior was in confusion, wounded 
soldiers lying here and there on the ground. She 
caught sight of the man lying on a cot in the 
corner. Bending over him she beheld Shigeko, 
in the uniform of the Red Cross. Filled with 
jealous rage Hanako flew forward, pushed Shi- 
geko aside without a word, and fell upon her 
knees beside Tatsuji. Lovingly Hanako laid her 
hand. Tatsuji opened his 
eyes and smiled. His prayer had been answered. 

Captain Tatsuji’s condition was so critical that 
he could not be sent back to Japan, so he re- 
mained at the field hospital. For the next five 
months Hanako and Shigeko, now well ac- 
quainted with each other, nursed him tenderly 
and devotedly. 


cheek against his 


By the sixth month Tatsuji was: 
improving so rapidly that he could move about 
on crutches. 


Pleasant news came from Hiroshima. China 


had sent Li Hung Chang to Shimonoseki to sue 
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for peace, and the Emperor of Japan had granted 
an armistice for two weeks. 

At this time General Ouki and Major Matsuda 
arrived at Seoul on leave of absence. The former 
came to see his daughter, the latter to see Tat- 
suji. 

One beautiful spring morning, just as the sun 
was rising over the Land of Morning Calm, Gen- 
eral Ouki, in full dress uniform, appeared before 
the assembled Japanese army. Accompanied by 
his daughter Hanako, he walked to the centre of 
the line. Captain Tatsuji, with his sister, Shi- 
geko, and Major Matsuda, arrived from the left of 
the line. The two parties met. The bugles 
sounded ‘‘ Present arms !’’ and the little party 
bowed. General Ouki placed Hanako’s hand in 
Tatsuji’s, and solemnly said : 

‘Tn the presence of the imperial troops of our 
country I give you my daughter as your lawful 
wife.”’ 

Again the bugles sounded ‘‘ Present arms ! 
and the party bowed. 

Captain Tatsuji, after lovingly embracing his 
bride, placed Shigeko’s hand in Major Matsuda’s, 
saying, joyously : 

‘*In the presence of our brave troops I give 
vou, Major Matsuda, my sister, Shigeko, as your 
lawful wife 


Tuey took her birds away because they sang ; 

Her kitten’s bells: and then they gathered round, 
But, through the window still the music rang 

Of many waves, in melodies of sound. 





They saw her pictures smile about the room 
The faces she had painted into life ; 
The oaken bureau in the crimsoned gloom 
With its wrought stores to grace her when a wife 


And, with the tide, a 
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As soon as had finished an orderly rode up 

and handed him a telegram. 
The general opened it and read its contents 
aloud : 


to General Ouki, 


\DQUARTERS, HirosHima, JAPAN. 


* To General 
‘“* Peace co dto-day. Wait further orders. 
Signed AritoMo YAMAGATA, 
** Minister of War.”’ 
Once me vith joyous note, the bugles 
sounded ‘Present arms!’ and a field battery 


blazed forth 
bined tribut 


ite of twenty-one guns—a com- 

peace of Asia and-the happi- 
ness of thi ew families. The regimental 
bands struc he national air of Japan, while 


the troops S in chorus : 
‘ Banzai ! ai!’ which means: ‘‘ Long 
life and hay ess |’ 


* * * * 


It was His ad fortune to be mixed up in 


the plot of the Soshi to assassinate Li Hung 
Chang. His mpudence deserted him, when 
he learned that he must serve a sentence of 
twenty years prison. He will enjoy neither 


the wealth 1 title of his father, nor the hand 
of Hanako—whose ‘‘ honey sweet’? is all for 
her ‘* meliy a 


THE OUTWARD TIDI 


By Epiru 


RUTTER. 

And he who d her watched the altered face, 
That did flush nor dimple at his touch ; 

Whilst God’s red sunrise filled the sacred place, 


And lit fl proud head that drooped so much, 
Dim thoughts these rose to the rainbow sky : 
“The years have made us one in heart and mind: 


I shall be w er until I die 
And seeking always what I cafinot find.” 


The waves lapped lightly on the shingled 

And tossed the tinted shells and weed 
Then, with a swelling song, washed back e more, 
little life went 
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AND MAN. 


By Count Lyor N. To.srol. 


(Translated from the revised Russian edition expressly fo 


Ir was the day after the winter feast of St. 
Nicholas, and there was a holiday in the parish. 
Vasili Andreitch Brekhounoff, a householder in 
the village and a merchant of the second class, 
was not able to be absent, since he had to be at 
the church where he was a warden, and at his 
own house to receive his friends and _ relatives. 
But no sooner had the last guest driven away 
than he began to make preparations to drive to 
a neighboring landlord to purchase from him a 
tract of timber land for which he had long been 
in negotiation. 


‘ Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly,” by Edward Bright.) 


Vasili Andreitch was in a hurry to go, in order 
that the merchants from the city might not do 
him out of his prized purchase. The young pro- 
prietor asked ten thousand rubles for the tract, 
simply because Vasili Andreitch offered him 
seven thousand, which was indeed only about 
one-third its real value. Perhaps Vasili An- 
dreitch might have beat him down still more, 
for the forest was in his section, and between 
him and the other merchants of the country dis- 


trict there was a long-established rule whereby 
one dealer could not outbid another dealer of 
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But Vasili Andreitch had 
learned that the provincial forest brokers had an 


the same _ section. 
idea of bargaining for the Goryatchkino timber 
land, and he was therefore determined to go at 
once to close the matter with the owner. 

Thus, as soon as the holiday was ended, he 
took seven hundred rubles from his strong-box, 
and adding two thousand three hundred rubles 
belonging to the church which he had, so as to 
make three thousand rubles in all, he carefully 
counted them, and putting them in his pocket- 
book made re uly to start. 

Nikita 
one of Vasili Andreiteh’s men who was not in- 
toxicated at the time. Nikita happened to be 
sober because, although he was a drunkard, he 
tT at Shrovetide, when he had drank 
up his shirt and his boots, and had not drank 
for more than a month. Nor had he drank dur- 
ing the two days of the holiday, notwithstanding 
the temptation then presented by the wine, 
which flowed like water. 


ran to harness up, as he was the only 


had sworn of 


Nikita, a peasant of fifty years of age, came 
from a neighboring village, and as he had spent 
the greater part of his life away from home, in 
service, was, as they said, the head of no 
family. He was valued everywhere for his in- 
dustry, his skill and endurance, but chiefly for 
his loving, kindly character. But he had not 
lived long in any one place, because twice a vear 
(and sometimes oftener) he went on a spree, and 
then not only did he drink up all he had, but 
became insolent and quarrelsome. 

Vasili Andreitch had himself discharged him 
several times, but had taken him back again, 
since he valued his honesty, his love of animals, 
and particularly his—cheapness; for Vasali 
Andreitch did not pay Nikita the eighty rubles 
which a workman like him was worth, but forty 
rubles, which he paid him irregularly and in 
small amounts, and even then most often not in 
money, but in high-priced goods from his store. 

Nikita’s wife, Marfa, at one time a good-look- 
ing, sprightly woman, kept house with a small 
She did not require Ni- 
kita to live at home because, in the first place, 


boy and her two girls. 


she had lived for the past twenty years with the 
cooper, a peasant from a distant village, who 
hoarded with them ; and in the second place be- 
cause, although she made her husband obey her 
while h: sober, she feared him like fire when 
he was drunk 


had bhecon 


venge himself 


On one oceasion, when Nikita 
intoxicated at home, probably to re- 
on his wife for all the meekness of 
his sober moments, he broke open her strong- 


box, pulled out her most precious finery, and, 


seizing a hatchet, chopped her sarafani and 
on the block. All the wages 
made over to his wife, and did 


Thus, two days before the 


dresses into sh 
he earned Nikit 
not grudge tl! 


holiday, Marf ul gone to Vasili Andreitch’s 
shop, and wl she had bought on credit about 
three rubles’ worth of white flour, tea, sugar, 
a half-measure of wine, and received five rubles 


in money besides, she thanked Vasili Andreitch 


for this as a personal favor, whereas, at the very 


lowest estimate, Vasili Andreitch owed her twenty 
rubles, 

Didn't nd I make an agreement?’’ 
said Vasili Andreitch to Nikita. ‘‘ You needed 
it. Take ita pay for it in work. I don’t do 


business lik: thers, with their delays in 
making up a nts, and their fines. I do busi- 
ness on hon You serve me, and T’ll not go 
back on you 

As he said t Vasili Andreiteh believed sin- 
cerely that |] is acting the benefactor to Ni- 
kita. Such was the conviction with which he 
knew how to s k, that everyone who depended 

inning with Nikita, confirmed 
iction that he was not cheating 


on his money 
him in the « 
them, but was ¢ them a favor, 

‘Yes, I understand, Vasili Andreitch. It is 
true I work for you, and I try to work as I would 

I understand very well,’ 
omprehending perfectly well 
that Vasili Andreitch was cheating him, but 
feeling at tl time that there was no use 
trying to explain his account to him, and that it 
Was necessar' 


for my own 
answered Nikit 


and take what was given to 
you, as long as tl was no place else to go. 
Having received his master’s orders to harness 
up, Nikita, wl 
ing, waddled 
shed, and, tal 
mented with t 


is usual, was cheerful and will- 

with a light, easy step to the 
the heavy leather bridle orna- 
ls from the nail, he proceeded, 
jingling the little bells on the bit as he went, to 
the bolted stall where the horse which Vasili 


Andreitch | rdered him to harness was 
standing. 

“You wer red to death, were you, you 
rogue?’ sai Nikita, in answer to the gentle 


whinny of 
Moukhorty 
lion, with rat] 


with which he was met by 
ll-built, middle-sized bay stal- 
loping quarters, who was stand- 


ing alone in ttle stall. ‘‘Ho! ho! you are 
ready, are But have a drink first,’’ he 
said to the | : just as if he were speaking toa 


tood what he said. Having 
wiped the which filled the crease in the 
middle of the ] se’s fat back with the skirt of 
his coat, he slip) 


person who 


ed the bridle over the stallion’s 
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pretty young head, drew out his ears and mane, 
and, having taken off the halter, led him to 
water. 

When Moukhorty had cautiously picked his 
way out of the stall, which was strewn deep with 
manure, he began to frisk and to kick out with 
his hind legs, as if he wished to strike Nikita, 
who was trotting along beside him to the well. 

**PDance, dance, you rascal!’ cried Nikita, 
who was greatly taken with the trick when he 
noticed with what care Moukhorty threw out his 
hind leg, so that it just grazed the collar of his 
coat without striking it. 

The horse drew a deep breath when he had 
finished drinking the cold water, shook his hard, 
moist lips, from the hairy part of which the 
transparent drops trickled into the pail, and 
after he had stood stock-still for an instant, as if 
reflecting, suddenly gave a loud snort. 

‘Tf you don’t want it you don’t need to take 
it ; but we shall see. Don’t ask for any more,”’ 
said Nikita, explaining his conduct to Mouk- 
horty with perfect seriousness and _preciseness. 
Then dragging the frisky young horse, as he 
kicked and lunged about the yard, by the bridle, 
he ran back to the shed. 

There were no workmen about except the 
cook’s husband, a stranger, who had come for 
the holiday. 

‘*Go, my good fellow, and ask what sleigh is to 
be harnessed up—the big one or the little one,”’ 
said Nikita to him. 

The man went away to the iron-roofed house 
with the high basement, and quickly returned to 
say that the order was to harness the small 
sleigh. 

By this time Nikita had put on the collar and 
had buckled on the nail-studded saddle, and sup- 
porting the light-colored arch with one hand and 
leading the horse with the other, approached the 
two sleighs which were standing under the shed. 

‘*The small one it is,’’ said he, backing the 
intelligent horse, who pretended all the time 
that he wished to bite him, into the shafts, and 
began, with the assistance of the cook’s husband, 
to harness up. 

When everything was nearly ready and it re- 
mained only to fasten the reins, Nikita sent the 
man to the shed for straw and to the storehouse 
for a meal sack. 

‘*There, that’s right. Here, here, don’t be- 
gin to fidget!’ said Nikita, as he stuffed the 
freshly-threshed straw which the cook’s husband 
had brought into the sleigh. 

‘‘Now put the rough cloth below and the sack- 
ing on top. So, so that'll be nice to sit on,”’ 
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said he, suiting his actions to his words and 
tucking the sackcloth on the straw all round the 
seat. 

‘*Thanks, my hearty,’”’ said Nikita to the 
cook’s husband. ‘‘It’s quicker when there are 
two.’’ 

When he had unfastened the leather reins from 
the rings with which they were united at the end, 
Nikita sat down on the box and drove the good- 
natured horse, who was eager to be off, across 
the frozen mud in the yard to the gate. 

‘Uncle Mikit, dear uncle; oh, dear uncle !’’ 
shouted after him in a shrill voice, a child of 
seven years, dressed in a short black coat, new 
white felt boots and a warm cap, as he ran quickly 
from the shed. ‘‘ Take me with you,”’ he begged, 
as he buttoned up his coat. 

‘*Run, now, my little dove,’’ cried Nikita, as 
he stopped and took up his master’s son, a pale 
sickly child, radiant with delight, and drove out 
into the street. 

It was two o’clock, freezing, lowering and 
windy. An ominous black cloud covered half 
the sky. It was warm in the yard, but a strong 
wind was blowing in the street. Fine snow 
whirled from the roof of a neighboring shed into 
the corner by the bath house. 

Scarcely had Nikita driven through the gate 
and turned his horse toward the porch, than 
Vasili Andreitch, with a cigarette in his mouth, 
dressed in a sheep-skin tourloup firmly and 
tightly belted with a sash, came out from the 
hall and stood on the tall porch on the trampled 
snow, which creaked under his leather-covered 
felt boots. When he had smoked what remained 
of his cigarette he threw it under his foot and 
stepped on it, and blowing the smoke through 
his mustache, and casting a glance at the horse, 
began to arrange the collar of his fur-lined tour- 
loup on each side of his ruddy face, which was 
clean shaven with the exception of the mustache, 
so that the fur would not be injured by his 
breath. 

**So, you rogue, you are ready, are you ?’’ 
said he, catching sight of his son in the sleigh. 
Vasili Andreitch was excited by the wine which 
he had drank with his guests, and was, therefore, 
more than usually satisfied with everything that 
belonged to him, and with everything he did. 
The sight of his son, whom he always thought 
of as his heir, now gave him the greatest pleas- 
ure; and as he gazed at him he blinked and 
showed his long teeth. 

Vasili Andreitch’s wife, a pale, sickly woman 
in an interesting condition, accompanied him 
and stood behind him in the vestibule, her head 
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and shoulders covered with a linen shawl, so that 
only her eyes were visible. 

‘You ought to take Nikita with you,’’ she 
said, timidly coming out from behind the door. 

Vasili Andreitch, who evidently did not like 
what she said, made no answer, but contracted 
his brow angrily and spat. 

‘You are going with money,” his wife con- 
tinued in the same complaining tone, ‘‘ and the 
weather may not clear up. Yes, God knows you 
ought to take him.”’ 

‘“What’s the matter with me, that I should 
need some one to go with me, just as if I didn’t 
know the road?’ said Vasili Andreitch, pro- 
nouncing each syllable with particular distinct- 
ness, and with that unnatural tension of the lips 
with which he was in the habit of speaking to 
those with whom he did business. 

‘Indeed, you ought to take him. I beg you 
to do it, for God’s sake,’’ his wife repeated, as 
she tucked her kerchief in on the other side. 

‘You are worse than the itch. But where 
shall I put him ?”’ 

‘« How’s that, Vasili Andreitch? I’m ready,’’ 
cried Nikita, gayly. ‘Only the horse should 
be fed while I am away,’’ he added, turning to 
the mistress 

‘T will look after that, my good Nikita. 
will order Semeon to do it,’’ said the mistress. 

‘So, then, Vasili Andreitch, am I to go or 
not?’ asked Nikita, expectantly. 

“Yes, evidently, to please the old woman. 
Only, if; you are going, go put on a warmer 


coat,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, smiling anew, and 
winking toward Nikita’s short coat, the skirt of 
which was torn to a fringe, besides being covered 


with grease and patches and ripped under the 
arms and down the back. 

‘Hey, there, my good fellow, come and hold 
the horse,’’ cried Nikita to the cook’s husband. 

“T will, I will,’ piped up the boy, pulling 
his red, frost-bitten fingers out of his pockets and 
catching hold of the cold leather reins. 

‘“Be sure and not spend too much time over 
your toilet,’’ cried Vasili Andreitch, mockingly, 
after Nikita 

ai In a secon : hatiuschka, Vasili Andreite i"? 
answered Nikita, as he ran through the vard to 
the workman’s hut, the heels of his stockings 
winking rapidly in his old, newly-soled felt 
boots. 

‘‘Hey, there, my little Arina, give me my 
long coat from the stove. I am going driving 
with the master,’’ said Nikita, as he ran into the 
cottage and took his belt from the nail. 

The woman, who had finished her after-dinner 
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saring the samovar for her hus- 
cheerfully and, inspired by his 

ut and reached him his mis- 
h kaftan from the stove, where 
, and promptly began to shake 


ible to enjoy yourself at your 
ld man while we are away,”’ 
cook. When he was alone 
ide a point of entering into a 
sort, just to show that he 
l-natured. 
rn, narrow belt around him, 
in stomach, and pulled it over 
s might. 
| do,’ he said, speaking not 
the belt, as he tucked in the 
n't get out that way,’’ said he, 
lers up and down, so as to free 
put on his overcoat over all, 
ck to free his arms, he slapped 
mpits and reached for his gloves 
There, that’s all right.’’ 


‘You ought to wrap up your feet, Stepan- 


itch,’’ said tl 


Nikita stopped 


vig Perhaps 


far.’’ And he 


‘Won't 1 
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¢ the straw in the front of the sleigh 
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ver his feet, and tucking away 
the willing horse did not re- 
ch, wrapped in the two coats, 
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s already sitting. He took the reins 
| started the horse. Nikita sat 
on the left side, with one leg 
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e creaking of the runners the good 
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beaten track in the frozen village 


stealing a ride, are you? Give me 
Nikita !’ cried Vasili Andreitch, 
hted at his son, who was standing 
the runners. ‘‘ Look out for 
ck to your mamma, you dog !”’ 
ed down. Moukhorty increased 
ith a whinny, set off at a trot. 
Krecti, in which Vasili An- 
stood, comprised six houses, 
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and when they passed the blacksmith’s, which 
was the last cottage, they immediately noticed 
that the wind was much stronger than they had 
thought. The road was scarcely visible, and 
could be made out only because it was higher 
than the surrounding country. The tracks left 
by the runners were obliterated directly. Every- 
where the fields, as it were, smoked with the 
drifting snow, and the line where the earth and 
sky meet was invisible. The Telyatino forest, 
although at other times in clear view, now ap- 
peared like a confused black mass through the 
drifting snowdust. The wind blew from the left, 
turning Moukhorty’s mane stiffly up on one side 
of his short, chafed neck, and blew his shaggy, 
knotted tail on his side. The tall collar of Ni- 
kita’s coat, as he sat on the windward side, was 
pressed close to his face and nose. 

‘*T won’t drive him fast; there’s too much 
snow,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, boasting of his 
good horse. ‘‘I once drove him to Paschoutino 
in half an hour.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’ asked Nikita, who had not 
heard from behind his collar. 

‘*T say I drove to Paschoutino in half an 
hour,’’ shouted Vasili Andreitch. 

‘¢That’s nothing—it’s a good horse,’’ answered 
Nikita. 

They said nothing for some time. At length 
Vasili Andreitch, who wished to talk, said : 

‘*T suppore you ordered your wife not to give 
the cooper anything to drink?’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch, in the same loud voice, convinced not 
only that Nikita would be flattered to talk with 
such a distinguished and intelligent a man as 


he, but also so well satisfied with his pleasantry 
that it had not crossed his mind that conversa- 


tion concerning the cooper might be unpleasant 
to Nikita. 

But the sound of his master’s words were: car- 
ried away by the wind, and Nikita did not hear; 
so Vasili Andreitch repeated his joke about the 
cooper in his loud, distinct voice. 

‘God help them, Vasili Andreitch ; I don’t 
concern myself with this business. It’s enough 
for me if she doesn’t ill-treat the little one—and 
God help her.”’ 

‘“That’s right,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, and 
changed the subject by asking, ‘‘ How is it ; will 
you buy the horse in the spring ?”’ 

‘“T can’t help doing it,’’? answered Nikita, as 
he turned down the collar of his kaftan and 
leaned toward his master. 

Nikita was now interested in the conversation, 
and he wished to hear everything. 

‘The little one is growing up, and he must 


plow. Till now I have hired someone to do the 
work,’’ he said. 

‘Very well, then take the stallion. 
him cheap,”’ 


I'll sell 
shouted Vasili Andreitch, feeling 
that he was getting animated, as the conversa- 
tion fell upon his pet occupation, the one that 
absorbed his whole existence—horse dealing. 

‘¢ You'd better give me fifteen rubles, and I'll 
buy one at the market,’’ said Nikita, knowing 
that a fair price for the stallion which Vasili 
Andreitch wished to sell him was seven rubles, 
and that when Vasili Andreitch had sold him 
the horse he would value him at twenty-five ru- 
bles, in which case he wouldn’t set his eyes on 
any of the money due him for six months. 

‘*He’s a good horse. I think of you just as I 
A Brekhounoff wrongs no man. 
Rather than that others should lose, I’d lose my- 
self. On my honor,’’ he shouted, in the same 
voice with which he was in the habit of speaking 
to his customers, ‘‘ the horse is sound.”’ 

‘*So he is,’’ said Nikita, with a sigh; and con- 
vinced that it was useless to listen any more, he 
pushed up his collar, which immediately covered 
his ears and face. 


do of myself. 


They drove on in silence for half an hour. 
Where his coat was torn the wind penetrated to 
Nikita’s side and arm. He huddled himself to- 
gether, and by dint of breathing in the collar, 
which covered his mouth, he was not quite so 
cold. 

‘* What do you say, shall we go through Kara- 
muschevo or straight on?’ asked Vasili An- 
dreitch. 

The route by Karamuschevo was by a much 
more frequented road, provided on both sides 
with good guide-posts, but it was longer. It was 
shorter to go straight ahead, but the road was 
little traveled, and the guide-posts, if they were 
not bad, were snowed under. 

Nikita reflected for a moment. 

‘It’s longer by Karamuschevo, but the road’s 
more used,’’ he said. 

‘* But if we get past the ravine we can’t go 
astray ; the forest is good beyond,’’ remarked 
Vasili Andreitch, who was anxious to push on. 

‘*As you like,’’ said Nikita, again pulling up 
his collar. 

Vasili Andreitch went on, and having driven 
for a half verst turned to the left at a tall oak 
branch, which shook in the wind with the dried 
leaves which clung here and there to it. At the 
turn the wind was almost in their faces, and 
a fine snow began to fall. Vasili Andreitch, 
who was driving, inflated his cheeks and let the 
breath escape under his mustache. Nikita dozed. 
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In this way they drove on in silence for ten 
minutes, when Vasili Andreitch suddenly spoke. 

‘What did you say ?’ asked Nikita, opening 
his eyes. 

Vasili Andreitch made no reply, but bent 
down, peering back and forward over the horse, 
who with his flanks and neck curled with sweat 

vas going at a walk. 

*‘ What did you say?’ repeated Nikita. 

‘What, what?” said Vasili Andreitch, mim- 
icking him, angrily. ‘‘ There are no posts to 
be seen. We must have lost our way.” 

*‘Hold up, then; Dll find the road,’’ said 
Nikita, as he sprang lightly from the sleigh, 
and, pulling the whip from under the straw, 
started off to the left, on the side where he was 
sitting. 

Although the snow that vear was not heavy 
enough to render any of the roads impassable, 
nevertheless here and there it was knee deep 
and filled Nikita’s boots as he went about, feel- 
ing with his whip and feet, without, however, 
finding the road. 

‘“ What luck?” asked Vasili Andreitch, when 
Nikita had come back again to the sleigh. 

‘“There’s no road on this side. I must go 
look on the other.’’ 

‘¢There’s something black ahead,’’ said Vasili 
Andreitch, ‘‘ go and find out what it is.’’ 

Nikita went off and discovered that the black- 
ness was caused by the earth which had been 
blown from the bare winter corn on the snow. 
When he had searched on the right side Nikita 
returned, dusted off the snow, shook it out of 
his boots, and sat down in the sleigh. 

‘“We must go to the right,’’ he said, with de- 
termination. ‘‘ The wind was on my left, and 
now it’s straight in my snoot. Go to the right,” 
he said with conviction. 

Vasili Andreitch did what he said, and turned 
to the right, but the road was not to be seen 
at all. 

They drove on thus for some time. The 
wind did not abate and the snow continued to 
fall. 

‘“We have, indeed, gone astray in earnest, 
Vasili Andreitch,’”’ said Nikita abruptly, as if 
3ut what is that ?’’ said he, 
pointing to where a black potato vine stuck up 
from under the snow. Vasili Andreitch stopped 
the horse, who was already covered with sweat 


with satisfaction. 


and breathed heavily. 

‘‘What does that mean?” he asked. 

‘¢Tt means that we are in the Zakharova field. 
That’s the place we have come to.”’ 

‘¢You lie!’ called Vasili Andreitch. 
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a ditch surrounding a threshing floor. When 
the horse had reached the willows, which 
moaned sadly in the wind, all at once he raised 
his fore feet above the level of the sleigh and, 
having pulled his hind legs up after him on the 
elevation, he turned to the left and ceased plung- 
ing knee-deep in the snow. This was the road. 

‘See, we’ve come out,’’ said Nikita; ‘‘but I 
would like to know where.”’ 

The horse pre weeded with a sure step along the 
drifty road. They had not driven forty sagenes 
before they descried the straight, wattled side of 
a barn, from whose roof, where it lay thick, the 
snow continued to drift down below. 

Passing the barn, the road turned to the wind- 
ward, and they drove into a snowdrift. But as 
they perceived a narrow passage between two 
houses in front of them, it was evident that the 
drift had been blown through it on to the road, 
and that they must therefore get through it; 
and, in fact, when they had passed through the 
drift they drove out on to the street. 

At the first house on the outskirts of the town 
the wash, consisting of a red and a white shirt, 
a pair of drawers, feet-cloths and a petticoat, 
was spread out on a line, where it had frozen, 
and was flapping desperately in the wind, the 
white shirt beating about with its waving arms 
in a particularly despairing manner. 

‘See there—the housewife is lazy, or perhaps 
she is dead. She did not take in the wash for 
the holiday,’’ said Nikita, as he gazed at the 
waving shirt. 

ITI. 

Tue wind still blew at the entrance of the 
street and the road was drifty, but toward the 
heart of the village it began to be quiet, warm 
and cheerful. A dog barked in one yard, and 
in another a woman, with her head covered with 
a coat, ran out from some place coming into the 
door of the cottage, stood there to get a good view 
of the new comers. From the heart of the vil- 
lage came the sounds of young girls singing. It 
seemed that the wind and the snow and the cold 
had abated in the village. 

‘This is certainly Grischkino,’’ said Vasili 
Andreitch. 

‘¢Tt is indeed,’’ answered Nikita. 

And it was, in fact, Grischkino, for, as it hap- 
pened, they had lost their way in going to the 
left, and although they had made some progress 
toward the place of their destination, they had 
gone about eight versts in exactly the opposite 
direction to the one they ought to have gone. It 
was about five versts from Grischkino to Gory- 
atchkino. 
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In the centre of the village they encountered 
a tall fellow who was walking in the middle of 
the street. 

‘‘Who goes there?’ he cried, as he stopped 
the horse, and the next minute, recognizing Va- 
sili Andreitch, he seized hold of the thill, and 
sliding along on his hands, he came and sat down 
on the box of the sleigh. He was the peasant 
Isai, an acquaintance of Vasili Andreitch, famed 
throughout the county as a first-class horse- 
thief. 

** Ah, Vasili Andreitch ! Where has the good 
Lord brought you?’ asked Isai, pouring out on 
Nikita a breath which smelled of the bad brandy 
he had drank. 

‘“We were on our way to Goryatchkino.”’ 

‘I say, but you’ve come the wrong way. You 
ought to have gone by Malakhove.”’ 

‘God knows what we ought to have done, 
but we missed our mark,”’ said Vasili Andreitch, 
stopping the horse. 

‘*That’s a good horse you have there,’’ said 
Isai, scrutinizing the horse, as, with a skillful 
motion, he began tying the knot, which had _ be- 
come loose, in his bushy tail, close up under the 
stump. 

‘‘Are you going to spend the night here or 
not ?’’ 

‘‘No, brother ; we must drive on.’’ 

‘You seem to be in a hurry. But who is 
this? Ah, ah! Nikita Stepanitch ?”’ 

‘““Who else could it be?’ answered Nikita. 
‘But tell us, my good fellow, what to do, so we 
shall not lose our way again.”’ 

‘“Where would you get lost? Turn around 
and go straight down the street and then keep 
on straight ahead. Don’t turn to the left until 
you come out on the main road, and then turn 
to the right.’’ 

‘*Where’s the turn from the main road? The 
summer one or the winter one?’ asked Nikita. 

‘‘The winter one. Just as you go out there 
are some bushes, and opposite the bushes is a 
sign-post—a large, gnarled oak one. That’s 
where the turn is.’’ 

Vasili Andreitch turned his horse around and 
drove through the village. 

‘*You might spend the night here,’’ Isai cried 
after them. 

But Vasili Andreitch did not reply, and 
touched up his horse. It seemed easy to travel 
five versts of level road, of which two versts lay 
through the forest—the more so since the wind 
had apparently calmed down and the snow had 
stopped. 

They once more traversed the street, along the 
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well-traveled track, which was here and there The ears of the sleighs collided, almost caught, 
blackened by fresh manure, and having passed then freed themselves, and the peasants’ sleigh 
the yard with the wash, where the white shirt was left behin 
had broken loose and was swinging by one The little pot-bellied horse, covered with snow, 
frozen sleeve, again came to the strange-sound- breathing heavily under the low arch, made a 
ing willows and passed out into the open coun- vain attempt with what remained of his strength 
try. Not only had the storm not abated, but, to run under 1 slows of the rod ; limping with 
as it seemed, it had increased in violence. The his short legs t igh the deep snow as he threw 
road was completely snowed under, and they them under his muzzle, evidently young, 
could make sure that they were not going astray with the und » drawn tight like a fish’s, with 
only by the guide-posts—and it was difficult to his nostrils dilated and his ears thrown back in 
see the guide-posts ahead of them on account of fright, for a f conds kept abreast of Nikita’s 
the head wind. shoulder and t fell behind. 
Vasili Andreitch, with his head bent down, *¢That’s what wr does, said Nikita. ‘‘ They 
peered about for the guides through his half- have tormented horse to death to tip off. 
closed eyes, but for the most part he left this for The barbaria 
the horse to do, relying on his instinct. And in For a few 1 tes was heard the panting of 
fact the horse did not lose his way, but went on the weary na | the drunken shouts of the 
turning now to the right, and now to the left, ac- peasants, and t the panting ceased, and then 
eording to the turns in the road, which he felt the shouts. A more silence reigned round 
under his feet. In this way, in spite of the fact about, brok by the whistling of the wind 
that the snow fell heavier and the wind had in-_ by their ears, in occasional grating of the 
creased, thi guide-posts continued to be visible, runners over stretch in the road. 
first on the right and then on the left side. This encount heered and encouraged Vasili i 
They had driven on thus for about ten min- Andreitch, a paying no heed to the guide- i 
utes when suddenly, directly in front of the posts, he tou | up the horse and with more : 
horse, there appeared something black, which confidence let him go as he pleased. And as i 
moved, as it were, in the oblique meshes of a net there was not for Nikita to do, he did what . 
formed by the snow, being whipped around by he always did n he found himself in sueh a 
the wind. They were travelers. Moukhorty plight—took p, to make up for many mo- 
caught up with them, and struck the back of ments of wakefulness. | 
their sleigh with his hoofs. All at one: horse stopped, and Nikita hit 
‘Go round—round—ahead !’’ cried some one his nose against the front of the sleigh and al- : 
from the sleigh. most fell out | 
Vasili Andreitch started to go round. Three ‘*We haven’t come right, again,’’ said Vasili 
peasants and a woman were sitting in the sleigh. Andreitch. i 
They were evidently visitors for the holiday. **How’s tl i 
One of the men was beating the horse’s beck, ‘‘There ar » guide-posts. We must Nave if 
which was covered with snow, with a Joi.g rod, missed the ro raine’’ ; 
while the two others waved their hands and ‘Tf we ha st the road, we must find it,’’ ' 
shouted to the one in front. The woman, who said Nikita, tly, as he got up and once 
was bundled up and completely covered with more started 1 h the snow, stepping gently 
snow, sat motionless, bristling in the back of the with his tun toes. ; ' 
sleigh. He was gv r a long time. Now he was / 
‘Whom do you belong to?’ shouted Vasili counseling, 1 was visible, and again disap- t 
Andreite] peared. Fir he came back. 
‘ A-a-a—sky,’’ was all that could be heard. ‘“The ro it there. Perhaps it’s on 
‘Whose, I say?’ ahead,’’ said he sat on the sleigh. 
‘¢ A-a-a—sky !’? shouted one of the peasants It had al begun to be perceptibly dark, 
with all his might, but for all that it was impos- and the storm neither increased nor abated. 
sible to distinguish anything. “Tf we co y hear those peasants,’’ said 
‘Go on. Don’t give in!’ cried the other, who Vasili Andr 
did not stop pounding the nag with the rod. ** But don’t see, as they haven’t overtaken 
‘¢ You are coming from the feast ?’’ us, we must . long way off the road. And 
‘‘Go on! Go on! Push ahead, Semka! Keep like as not, ¢ have gotten lost, too,’’ said 
ahead of them! Go on!’ Nikita. 
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‘‘Where shall we go, then?’ asked Vasili 
Andreitch. 

‘*We must leave that to the horse,’’ said Ni- 
kita. ‘‘He’ll bring us out. Give us the reins.’’ 

Vasili gave over the reins, the more willingly 
because his hands were beginning to freeze in his 
warm gloves. 

Nikita took the reins and just held them, try- 
ing not to move them, delighted with the intelli- 
gence of his beloved horse. And, in fact, the in- 
telligent animal, having turned first one ear and 
then the other, first on this side and then on that, 
began to turn round. 

** Don’t speak to him,’’ added Nikita. ‘‘ See 
what he’s doing! Go on, go on! There, there!’’ 

The wind began to blow from the rear, and it 
became warmer. 

** How intelligent he is,’’ continued Nikita, 
delighted with his horse. ‘*‘The Kirgiz pony, 
he’s strong but stupid. But look what this fel- 
low is doing with his ears. He doesn’t need a 
telephone; he can smell a thing a verst away.”’ 

A half hour had not gone by before they de- 
scried something black ahead. It might be a 
forest or a village; but the guide-post once more 
appeared on the right side, and it was evident 
that they had come out again on the road. 

‘‘This is Grischkino again!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Nikita. 

And, indeed, to the left was the same barn, 
from which the snow drifted, and further on the 
same clothes line, with the frozen washing, with 
the shirts and trousers still flapping in the wind. 
Once more they entered the street ; once more it 
became calm and warm and cheerful ; once more 
they saw the road strewn with dung ; once more 
they heard the sound of voices and singing ; once 
more the dog barked. It was already so dark 
that the lights were lit in some of the windows. 

Vasili Andreitch turned from the middle of the 
street toward a large, double brick house, and 
stopped before the porch. 

Nikita approached the illuminated, snow-cov- 
ered window, in the light of which sparkled the 
snow-flakes as they flitted by, and knocked with 
the handle of his whip. 

‘Who is there?’’ cried a voice, in answer to 
Nikita’s summons. 

** Brekhounoffs, from Krecti, my good man,”’ 
answered Nikita. ‘‘ Come out a moment.”’ 

They left the window, and in about two min- 
utes the movement of the door in the hall could 
be heard; next the latch rattled in the outer 
door, and, holding the door against the wind, 
there stepped forth a tall old man with a white 
beard, dressed in a short coat, which was thrown 


over a white holiday shirt. By his side stood a 
young man, dressed in a red shirt and leather 
boots. 

“Ts that you, Andreitch ?”’ asked the old man. 

‘*Yes, brother. We have lost our way,’’ said 
Vasili Andreitch. ‘‘ We wanted to go to Gory- 
atchkino, and here we are at your house. We 
started once before, but we got lost again.”’ 

“So, then you were lost?’ said he. ‘‘ Pet- 
rouschka, go open the gate,’’ he added, to the 
lad with the red shirt. 

‘‘That’s easy,’’ answered the lad, in a cheer- 
ful voice, and ran into the hall. 

‘‘But we are not going to spend the night, 
brother,’’ said Vasili Andreitch. 

‘Where will you go? It’s night. Sleep 
here.”’ 

‘“We should like to, but we must go. Busi- 
ness calls, brother.’’ 

‘* At least, warm yourself, then. The samovar 
is nearly ready,’’ said the old man. 

‘‘Warm ourselves? We can do that,’’ said 
Vasili Andreitch. ‘‘It will be no darker. The 
moon is coming up and will give us light. Shall 
we go in and warm up, Mikit?’’ 

‘Just give me a chance,” said Nikita, who 
was frozen through and was very anxious to 
thaw out his frozen shoulders in the warmth. 

Vasili Andreitch went into the cottage with 
the old man, while Nikita drove through the 
gate which Petrouschka had opened at his direc- 
tion and led the horse under the lean-to. The 
shed was strewn with dung, and the tall arch 
caught on the overhang, whereupon the hens 
and the cocks scattered over the roof began to 
vackle with a certain displeasure and to patter 
with their feet along the eaves. The sheep, in 
alarm, their hoofs knocking on the frozen dung, 
huddled aside. A dog, uttering desperate wails, 
set up, in his mingled anger and fright, a puppy- 
ish barking at the stranger. 

Nikita had a word for them all. He begged 
the hens’ pardon, and quieted them by the as- 
surance that he would disturb them no more. He 
took the sheep to task because they frightened 
themselves without themselves knowing the rea- 
son, and he did not cease giving the dog advice 
during the whole time he was tying up the horse 

‘‘There, that will be all right,’’ said Nikita, 
as he knocked off the snow from himself. ‘‘ So 
you are barking, are you?’’ he added, to the dog. 
** But that will do. Enough, you fool, enough! 
You are only disturbing yourself,’’ said he ; ‘‘we 
are not thieves.”’ 

‘‘Tt is like the three household counselors,”’ 
said the young man as, with a strong hand, he 
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pushed the sleigh, which remained partly ex- 
posed, under the shed. 

‘What is this about the counselors?’ said 
Nikita. 

*‘It is written in Paulson thus: ‘When the 
thief sneaked up to the house the dog barked, 
which means look out; the cock crew, which 
means get up, and the cat began to wash herself, 
which means a dear friend’s coming, prepare to 
receive him,’ ’’ said Petrouschka, smiling. 

Petrouschka knew how to read, and he had al- 
most by heart Paulson’s book, which was the 
only book he possessed, and he loved—particu- 
larly when he had, as now, taken a drop—to 
cite from it maxims which seemed pat to the oc- 
casion. 

‘True it is,’’? said Nikita. 

*‘T guess you are cold, uncle,’’ added Pe- 
trouschka. 

‘‘That I am,’’ answered Nikita, and they 
passed through the door and hall into the cot- 

re 
tage. IV. 

Tue house which Vasili Andreitch had entered 
was one of the best in the village. The family 
held five sections by allotment, besides renting 
other land. The yard contained six horses, 
three cows, two calves and twenty head of sheep. 
The family itself numbered twenty-two souls— 
that is to say, four married sons, six grandchil- 
dren, one of whom (Petrouschka) was married ; 
two great-grandchildren, three orphans and four 
daughters-in-law, with their children. It was 
one of the rare peasant households which was 
still undivided. However, the dark, secret work 
of dissension, which, as always, began among 
the women, and which must quickly lead to a 
partition, had already come into it. Two of the 
sons made their living in Moscow, as water-car- 
riers, and one was a soldier. At the present mo- 
ment there were at home the old man and his 
wife, the master’s son and the eldest son, who 
had come from Moscow for the festival, and all 
the women and children. In addition to the 
members of the family, the godfather, one of the 
neighbors, was there as a guest. 

Over the table in the cottage hung a lamp, 
which, surmounted by a shade, cast a bright 
light upon the tea things beneath, a bottle of 
brandy and relishes, as well as on the brick 
walls, in one red corner of which hung the icons, 
with pictures on either side of them. Vasili 
Andreitch, dressed in a single black, fur-lined, 
short coat, sat in the best place by the table, as 
he sucked his frozen mustache, gazing about at 
the company and the cottage with his protrud- 
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ing, hawk-like eyes. Besides Vasili Andreitch, 
the old master of the house sat at the table, with 
his bald head and white beard, dressed in a white 
home-spun shirt ; and alongside of him, dressed 
in a thin muslin shirt, with his vigorous back 
and shoulders, was the son who had come from 
Moscow to the festival, and his elder brother, 
whose shoulders were still broader, who acted as 
master in the house, and the thin, red-headed 
peasant—the neighbor. 

The samovar, standing on the floor by the 
stove, droned, and the peasants, who had had 
something to drink and eat, were just ready to 
drink their tea. The children were to be seen on 
the loft and stove. On the settle sat a woman 
over a cradle. The master’s wife, whose face 
was a mass of wrinkles, which extended even to 
her lips, waited on Vasili Andreitch ; and at the 
very moment Nikita entered the cottage she was 
offering her guest a thick glass of brandy which 
she had poured out. 

‘You cannot object to drinking our healths, 
Vasili Andreitch,”’ she said. ‘‘ Drink, my pet.” 

The sight and the smell of brandy, particularly 
now, when he was cold and tired, disturbed Ni- 
kita greatly. He frowned, and having brushed 
the snow from his hat and kaftan, stood before 
the icons, and, as if he saw no one, crossed him- 
self and bowed three times before the sacred im- 
ages. Having done this, he turned to the old 
master and bowed to him, then to all those at 
the table, then to the women who stood around 
the stove ; and when he had wished every one a 
pleasant holiday he began to take off his coat, 
without looking at the table. 

**T say, but you are covered with frost, uncle,”’ 
said the eldest brother, as he looked at Nikita’s 
snow-covered face and eyes and beard. 

Nikita took off his kaftan, shook it, and having 
hung it by the stove, went to the table. They 
offered him brandy among the rest. There was 
a moment of painful struggle. He almost took 
the glass and dashed the bright, fragrant liquor 
down his throat. But when he caught sight of 
Vasili Andreitch he remembered his pledge, he 
remembered the boots he had sold to squander in 
drink, he remembered the cooper, he remembered 
the boy for whom he had promised to buy the 
horse in the spring, and with a sigh he refused 
the glass. 

**T will not drink ; I thank you sincerely,”’ 
said he, with a frown, as he went and sat down 
on the settee by the second window. 

‘* Why is that ?’’ asked the eldest brother. 

“Tf I don’t want to drink, I don’t drink,’’ 
said Nikita, without raising his eyes, as he 
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squinted at his moist mustache and beard, from 
which he was thawing the icicles. 

**Tt doesn’t agree with him,’’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch, who had finished his glass and was nib- 
bling a corncake. 

‘¢Some tea, then,’”’ said the old woman, coax- 
ingly. ‘‘I guess you are frozen through, my 
poor fellow. What are you women dawdling 
about with the samovar?’’ 

‘*Ready,’’ answered one of the young women, 
and, having dusted the covered samovar, which 
was boiling furiously, with the end of the cur- 
tain, she lifted it with difficulty and carried it to 
the table, where she set it down with a thump. 

Meanwhile, Vasili Andreitch had told how 
they lost their way; how they had twice re- 
turned to the same village ; how they had wan- 
dered about; how they had met the drunken 
men ; and the master, amazed at the story, had 
explained where and how they went astray and 
who were the tipsy folk they had met, and had 
explained how they should go next time. 

‘* A child can go from here to Moltchanovka, 
if only he hits the turn from the main road, where 
the bush is; but you didn’t go as far as that,”’ 
exclaimed the neighbor. 

‘You had better spend the night here,’’ said 
the old woman, in a persuasive voice. 

That’s 
assented the old man. 

‘*Tmpossible, brother,’’ said Vasili Andreitch. 
‘Tf you lose an hour it takes a year to make it 
up,’’ he added, as he remembered the woods and 
the merchants who might do him out of his bar- 
gain. ‘We will go, won’t we?’ 
ing to Nikita. 

Nikita was a long time in answering, so com- 
pletely absorbed was he in thawing out his 


beard and mustache. 
cc P 


“You can go in the early morning. 
the very best thing,”’ 


said he, turn- 


erhaps we will not get lost again,’’ he said, 
gloomily. 

Nikita was moody because he wanted the 
brandy dreadfully, and because the only thing 
that could quench his thirst—the tea—had not 
as yet been given him. 

‘‘If we get to the turn we won’t go astray 
after that, with the forest extending up to the 
place itself,’’ said Vasili Andreitch. 

“It’s your affair, Vasili Andreitch. 


say go, we go, 


If you 
answered Nikita, as he took 
the glass of tea that was offered him. 

‘Tet us drink the tea, and then we are off.”’ 

Nikita made no reply, but only nodded his 
head, and having cautiously poured his tea in 
the saucer began to warm his hands with his 
toil-swollen fingers in the steam. Then having 
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bit off a tiny piece of sugar he bowed to his 
hosts, and as he said, ‘‘ Your good health,”’ 
drained off the warmth-giving liquid. 

‘‘Tf some one would only take us to the 
turn,’’ said Vasili Andreitch. 

‘‘That’s easy,’’? said the eldest son. ‘‘ Pe- 
trouschka will harness up, and take you to 
the turn.’’ 

‘* Harness up, brother, and I'll be obliged to 
you.”’ 

‘* And why sl d you be obliged ?”’ said the 
kindly old womar ‘“We are delighted.’’ 

‘* Petrouschka,’’ said the eldest brother, ‘‘ go 
and put up the mare.’’ 

‘¢That I will,’ said Petrouschka, who straight- 
way took his cap from the nail and ran to har- 
ness Up. 

While he was putting up the horse, the con- 
versation revert » the point where it left off at 
the time Vasili Andreitch drove up to the win- 
dow. The old man complained to his neighbor, 
the staresta, because his second son brought him 
nothing for the festival, while he brought his 
wife a French kerchief. 

‘“The young people are slipping out of our 
hands,’’ said tl Id man. 

‘*Ineorrigible, indeed,’’ said the godfather. 

They are beginning to 
ik at Demotchkin ; he broke 
It’s all because they’re too 


*‘T can do notl 
be fearfully wise. Lov 
his father’s arn 
clever.’ 

Nikita listens ind, as he glanced from 
one face to another, it was clear that he also 
wished to tak 
was too busy 


‘t in the conversation, but he 
ping down his tea, and only 
wagged his head approvingly. He drained glass 
after glass, becoming all the time warmer and 
warmer, and m« ind more amiable. The con- 
versation conti! | for'a long time on one sub- 
ject—the evil of 
clear that the « 
stract division, t was concerned with the 


division of the 


It was 
ersation was not of an ab- 


division of property. 


| belonging to this very fam- 
ily—a divisior hich the third son, who was 


sitting there in sulky silence, demanded. Evi- 


dently this was delicate ground, and the ques- 


tion occupied the members of the house- 


hold, who, out respect for the strangers, had 


not taken thei irt in the discussion. At last 
the old man was able to contain himself no 
longer, and with tears in his voice declared that 
so long as he lived he would not consent to a 
division. The house, he said, was his, thank 


God! but if it was divided, everyone of them 
would be turned out on the streets. 
‘‘That’s the way it was with the Matveeffs,’’ 
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said the neighbor. ‘‘The family was all right 
until they divided the land, and then there was 
nothing for any one.”’ 

**That’s what you want to do,’ 
man, turning to his son. 


’ 


said the old 


The son made no reply, but continued his 
awkward silence, which was broken by Pe- 
trouschka, who, having harnessed the horse, had 
re-entered the cottage a few minutes before, and 
had not stopped smiling since his return. 

‘There’s a fable in Paulson that is pat,’’ said 
he. ‘‘A father gave his sons a bundle of sticks 
to break. They could not break them when they 
were in a bundle ; but when they took them stick 
by stick it was easy enough to break them. Same 
case here,’’ said he, with a broad grin, as he 
added, ‘‘ All ready.”’ 

“Tf it’s ready, we'll go,’’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch. ‘As for the partition, grandfather, don’t 
give in. You earned it, and you are the master. 
Take the case to the justice of the peace. He'll 
set it right.’’ 

‘He is such a bully—such a bully,”’ the old 
man went on. ‘‘There’s no getting along with 
him. He’s the devil himself.’’ 

Meanwhile Nikita, having drank up five glasses 
of tea, had not turned his glass upside down, but 
had lain it on the side, in the hope that they 
would pour him outa sixth. But the water in 
the samovar was already exhausted, and the mis- 
tress did not pour him out any. Besides, Vasili 
Andreitch had begun to dress. As, therefore, 
there was nothing else to do, Nikita got up, put 
the lump of sugar, which was nibbled all round, 
back in the dish, wiped his perspiring face with 
the tail of his coat, and went to put on his great- 
coat. 

When he had dressed himself he sighed deeply, 
and having thanked the master and the mistress 
and made his excuses to them, he went out’ from 
the warm, light room into the dark, cold vesti- 
bule, where there was a low, droning sound, 
caused by the wind dashing against the trem- 
bling door and the snow drifting through the 
cracks. Thence he went out into the dark yard. 

Petrouschka, dressed in his fur-lined coat, 
stood in the middle of the yard with his horse 
and repeated some verses from Paulson, smiling 
the while. He said: 

‘<The storm cuts out the sky in patterns with 
the clouds, and whirls the hurricane of snow. 
Now like a wild beast it sounds, now like a cry- 
ing child.’ ”’ 

Nikita shook his head approvingly and gath- 
ered up the reins. 

The old man followed Vasili Andreitch into 
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the vestibule with a lantern. He wished to give 
him a light, but the lantern was immediately 
extinguished. In the yard it was manifest that 
the storm had increased in violence. 

‘*What weather is this?’ mused Vasili An- 
dreitch to himself. ‘*‘ Would that you have not 
to go. But you must. Besides, I have made 
my preparations, and the master’s horse is har- 
nessed. We will go. God help us !’’ 

The master also thought that they ought not 
to go, but as he had already urged them to stay 
and they had not listened to him, he would not 
ask them again. ‘‘Perhaps it’s old age that 
makes me timid. They will get there,’’ he 
thought to himself. ‘At all events, we will go 
to bed peacefully betimes.”’ 

Petrouschka thought nothing of the danger ; 
he knew the road and the neighborhood so well. 
Besides, the verses about the whirling hurricane 
of snow made him brave. In short, they ex- 
actly expressed what was happening outside. 

As for Nikita, he had no mind to go; but he 
had long since grown accustomed not to have his 
own way and to obey others. There was, there- 
fore, no one to hinder their departure. 

Wi 

VasILI ANDREITCH approached the sleigh, 
which he descried with difficulty in the dark- 
ness, climbed in, and took the reins. 

‘*Go ahead !’’ he cried. 

Petrouschka, kneeling in his low sleigh, started 
his horse, and Moukhorty, who had already 
scented the filly in front of him, and had con- 
sequently been whinnying for some time, dashed 
after her, and they went out on the street. 

Again they drove through the village, over the 
selfsame road, past the selfsame yard where the 
frozen linen, which was now invisible, was hung 
out; past the same barn, which by this time 
was buried to the roof, from which the snow was 
drifting constantly; past the same _ willows, 
which moaned gloomily and whistled and swayed 
in the wind, and again drove out on the bluster- 
ing sea of snow. 

So strong was the wind that while it was abeam 
and the horsemen pointed up into it, it made the 
sleigh heel over and veered the horse from his 
course. Petrouschka drove his good mare ata 
swinging trot and called encouragingly as Mouk- 
horty dashed after her. 

After they had driven for about ten minutes, 
Petrouschka turned and shouted something, 
which neither Vasili Andreitch nor Nikita heard 
for the wind, but which they guessed to mean 
that they had come to the turn. Petrouschka, 
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in fact, turned to the right, and the wind, which 
had been abeam, was again in their faces, and 
they began to descry something black through 
the snow. It was the bushes at the turn. 

*‘ God be with you a 

‘¢Thanks, Petrouschka.’’ 

‘**The storm covers the sky with clouds !”’ cried 
Petrouschka, and vanished. 

*“T say, but he’s quite a poet,’”’ said Vasili 
Andreitch, as he shook the reins. 

‘Yes, a fine young man, a true peasant,”’ 
said Nikita. 

They drove on. 

Nikita sat huddled up in silence, with his 
head drawn between his shoulders, so that his 
short beard encircled his neck, trying thus not 
to lose any of the warmth which he had gotten 
from the tea in the cottage. In front of him 
he saw the straight lines of the shafts which, 
looking like a well-traveled road, constantly 
deceived him ; he saw the horse’s swaying back, 
with his knotted tail blown to one side, and fur- 
ther forward he saw the tall arch, the horse’s 
rocking head and neck, with the fluttering mane. 
From time to time a guide-post met his eye, and 
he knew they had driven so far along the road, 
and that there was nothing for him to do. 

Vasili Andreitch drove, but left it to the horse 
to keep to the road. But in spite of his having 
had a breathing spell in the village, he went un- 
willingly, as if he had lost the road, so that Vasili 
Andreitch was sometimes obliged to guide him. 

‘¢There’s a sign on the right. There’s an- 
other. There’s a third,’ counted Vasili An- 
dreitch, ‘‘ and on ahead there is the forest,’’ he 
thought to himself as he gazed at something black 
But what had seemed to 
him to be the forest was only a clump of bushes. 


in advance of them. 


They drove past the bushes, and drove on for 
about twenty sagenes ; there was no fourth guide- 
‘We will come to 
the forest in a minute,’’ thought Vasili Andreitch, 
who, excited by the wine and tea, did not stop 
whipping up his good, patient beast with the 


post, nor was there a forest. 


reins. The horse obeyed, running now at an 
amble, now at a slow trot, whither he was guided, 
although he knew that he was being driven just 
where he ought not to be. 

Ten minutes passed, and still there was no for 
est. 

‘“ We have probably lost our way again,’’ said 
Vasili Andreitch, as he stopped the horse. 

Nikita silently climbed out of the sleigh, and 
holding his greatcoat, which at one moment was 
glued to him by the wind, and at another was 
blown open and seemed to be falling off, be- 
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gan to crawl through the snow. He went on 
this side, and then on that. Three times he 
was completely hidden from sight. Finally he 
came back and took the reins out of Vasili An- 
dreitch’s hands 

“We must to the right,’ he said, in a 
severe, determined tone, as he turned the horse. 

‘* Tf we must go to the right, go to the right,”’ 
said Vasili Andreitch, giving over the reins and 
thrusting his frozen hands in his sleeves. 

Nikita did not answer. 

‘Now, my { 
to the horse. B 
kept shaking t 
walk. 


Here and there the snow was knee-deep, and 


|, stir your stumps,’’ he cried 
despite the fact that Nikita 
reins, the horse went along at a 


the sleigh was ed forward by jerks at every 
motion the horse made. Nikita, reaching for 


the whip, wh hung on the dashboard, struck 
vho, unaccustomed to the whip, 
nd began to trot, but immedi- 
ately after resumed his amble and walk. In this 
way they dro 


the good horse, 
sprang forward 


for five minutes. It was so 
dark and the snow drifted so, both from above 
and below, that the arch could not be seen. 
Sometimes it seemed that it was the sleigh that 
stood still and it was the field that ran back. 

All at ones horse, evidently scenting some- 
thing wrong il, stopped short. Again Nikita 
let go the reins and, slowly climbing out, went 
before the horse to see why he had stopped. 
Searcely had 


his foot slip] 


taken a step in advance, when 
ind he rolled down a precipice. 
‘Whoa, whoa, whoa!’ he said to himself as 
he fell, and tried to stop himself. But he could 
not check his descent, and stopped only when 
his feet buried themselves in a deep bed of snow 
which had drift 
The next m 


ed into the bottom of the ravine. 

nt a mass of snow which pro- 
jected over the edge of the ravine, disturbed by 
Nikita’s fall, fell upon him, burying him: to the 
neck. 

‘Ah, you!’ said Nikita, reproachfully, ad- 
dressing the drift and the ravine, as he shook 
the snow fror 

** Nikita ! 


from above. Bu 


s collar. 
Nikita !’ called Vasili Andreitch 
Nikita did not ery back. 

He had 1 to lose. He shook himself, 
then he hunted for the whip which he had 
dropped when he fell over the precipice. When 
he found the whip he set about climbing straight 
back. But climb he could not, as he kept slip- 
ping down, so 
an exit furtl 


that it was necessary to look for 
down the ravine. About three 

place where he slipped he suc- 
ifficulty in climbing on all fours to 


sagenes from ft] 


ceeded with 
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the top, and went along the edge of the ravine to 
the place where the horse ought to be. But he 
saw neither horse nor sleigh. However, as he 
was going against the wind before he caught 
sight of them, he heard Vasili Andreitch with 
his shouts and Moukhorty with his whinny call- 
ing him. 

““P?m coming—I’m coming! What are you 
cackling at?’ he asked. 

Not until he had come right up to the sleigh 
did he see the horse and Vasili Andreitch, who 
seemed to be of huge proportions, standing by 
him. 

‘Where in the devil have you been hiding ? 
We must go back, even if we return to Grisch- 
kino,”’ 
Nikita. 

‘““T’'d be pleased to go back, Vasili Andreitch, 


only how shall we go? 


the master angrily began by saying to 


There is such a gully 
there that, if you fall in, you won’t get out. I 
saw so many stars there that I barely got myself 
out whole.”’ 

‘‘What then? We are not going to stay here. 
We must drive somewhere,’’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch. 

Nikita made no reply, but sitting in the sleigh 
with his back to the wind, pulled off his boots, 
and having shaken out the snow which filled 
them, took a small bunch of straw and carefully 
stuffed it inside the hole in his felt boot. Vasili 
Andreitch, leaving everything now to Nikita, 
said nothing. 

When he had put on his boots, Nikita drew 
his legs into the sleigh, put on his gloves, and 
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taking the reins, turned the horse along the ra- 
vine. But they had not driven a hundred paces 
before the horse stopped again. The ravine was 
again in front of him. 

Once more Nikita climbed out, and again be- 
gan to crawl through the snow. He was gone 
for a long time, and finally appeared from the 
opposite side from the one he started out on. 

‘¢ Andreitch, are you alive?’ he cried. 

‘‘[T’m here,’’? Vasili Andreitch shouted back. 
‘What's up ?”’ 

‘*You can’t see anything. 
holes ! 

Once more they drove on, and once more Ni- 
kita went floundering through the snow. Again 
he sat down, again he crawled, and finally he 
stopped by the sleigh, out of breath. 

‘“¢Now what?’ asked Vasili Andreitch. 

‘“What? I’m winded, and the horse won’t 


Te 0 dark. What 


We must drive again with the wind.”’ 


? 


go. 
‘¢ What shall we do, then ?’’ 


‘¢ Hold on a bit.’’ 
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Nikita went away again, and came back 
quickly. 


‘* Follow me,’’ said he, going before the horse. 

Vasili Andreitch gave no orders, but submis- 
sively did what Nikita told him. 

‘‘This way, after me,’’ shouted Nikita, ad- 
vancing rapidly toward the right, and seizing 
Moukhorty by the rein led him down to a drift. 
The horse resisted at first ; then, in the hope of 
getting through the drift, he sprang forward ; but 
he was not strong enough, and sank in it to his 
collar. 

‘Climb out,’’ shouted Nikita to Vasili An- 
dreitch, who continued to sit in the sleigh, as he 
seized hold of one of the shafts and began to pull 
the sleigh toward the horse. 

‘“Tt’s hard work, brother,’ said he, turning 
to Moukhorty ; ‘‘but there’s nothing to do but 
try. Now! now! Once more!’ he called. 

The horse made one spring, and then another, 
but could not, for all that, extricate himself, and 
again sat down, as if he was thinking about some- 
thing. 

‘‘How’s that, brother? It’s not right,’’ Ni- 
kita counseled Moukhorty. ‘‘ Once more.’’ 

Nikita again pulled at the shaft on his side, 
and Vasili Andreitch did the same on the other. 
The horse shook his head, and then gave a sud- 
den lunge. 

‘‘Now! now! Don’t be afraid; you won't 
sink!’ shouted Nikita. One lunge, another, 
and then a third, and the horse finally extri- 
cated himself from the drift and stopped, breath- 
ing heavily and shaking himself. 

Nikita wished to lead him further, but so 
winded was Vasili Andreitch in his two fur-lined 
coats that he could not go on, and threw himself 
in the sleigh. 

‘‘Let me get my breath,’’ said he, untying 
the handkerchief with which he had tied the col- 
lar of his coat in the village. 

“‘There’s nothing for you to do here. Lie 
there,’ said Nikita. ‘‘T'll lead the horse.’’ And 
with Vasili Andreitch in the sleigh, he led the 
horse by the bridle up about ten paces, and then 
a few down, and stopped. 

The place in which Nikita stopped, although 
it was not in a hollow, where the snow swept 
from the elevations might remain and completely 
cover them, was, nevertheless, partly sheltered 
by the edge of the ravine from the wind. There 
were moments when the wind abated somewhat, 
but they did not last long ; and then, as if it had 
recovered its breath, the storm sped on after this 
with tenfold strength, dashing forward and whirl- 
ing still more savagely. Such a gust struck them 
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at the very moment when Vasili Andreitch, hav- Moukhorty caught up a bunch of straw from the 
ing recovered his breath and climbed out of the sleigh, but deciding in the same instant that his 
sleigh, had gone to Nikita to talk over what they present business was not with straw, threw it 
should do. Involuntarily both crouched down, aside, and the wind forthwith scattered it about, 
waiting until the fury of the gust passed, before and, bearing it iy, buried it in the snow. 
they spoke. Moukhorty likewise threw back his ‘* Now we’ ake a signal,’’ said Nikita, turn- 
ears nervously and shook his head. As soon as ing the head the sleigh to the wind; and when t 
the gust of wind had abated somewhat, Nikita he had tied t shafts together with the breech- i 
drew off his gloves and stuck them in his pocket, ing, he raised them up and made them fast to ; 
and having blown on his hands, began to unloose the dashboa ‘“There, if we are snowed un- F 
the bridle from the arch. der the good people will see the shafts and dig ' 
‘What are you doing that for?’’ asked Vasili us up,”’ said N ta, as he clapped his gloves to- f 
Andreitch. gether and d them on. ‘‘ That’s the way the i 
‘IT am going to unhitch. What else is there old folks tea ~ hoe } 
to do? Ihave no strength left,’ answered Ni- Vasili And h, meanwhile, had undone his 
kita, by wavy of excuse. fur-lined coat, and shielding it with the skirt, 
‘ Aren’t we going to drive on somewhere ?”’ struck one s ir match after another on the 
‘‘We will only torment the horse by going on. steel box, b s hand trembled, and one after 
Look, the dear thing is not himself,’ said Ni- another the sputtering matches either did not , 
kita, pointing to the patient horse, as he stood, light, or at tl ery moment he lifted it to his i 
ready for anything, his round, sweaty sides rising cigarette the d blew it out. Finally, one H 
and falling laboriously. match came to a blaze, and for an instant lit up } 
‘*We must spend the night here,’’ he repeated, the fur of his coat, his hand-with the gold ring i 
exactly as if he were preparing to spend the night on the bent lex finger, and the oaten straw 
at an inn, and began to undo the thongs of the protruding { under the coarse cloth, and the 
collar. The buckles broke. cigarette was lighted. He took two greedy puffs, 
‘But shan’t we freeze to death ?”’ asked Vasili swallowed the smoke, and blew it out through 
Andreitch. his mustach He wished to take another puff, 
‘(What's that? If you are going to freeze to but the lighted tobacco broke off and was borne 
‘ death you can’t get out of it,’”’ said Nikita. away in the direction of the straw. 
; But Vasili Andreitch was cheered by these 
VI. few puffs of tobacco smoke. , 
VAsILI ANDREITCH was quite warm in his two ‘‘Tf we must spend the night here, so be it,’’ 
fur-lined coats, especially after having bustled he said, with determinatien. 
about in the drift. However, a cold chill ran ‘* Hold on, there—I’ll make a flag,’’ said he, 
along his spine when he realized that it was taking the | lkerchief which he had untied 
necessary to spend the night in this place. In from his collar and had thrown in the sleigh. 
order to calm himself, he sat down in the sleigh Then, drawi off his gloves, he stood on the 
and began to reach for cigarettes and matches. dashboard of the sleigh, and drawing himself out 
Meanwhile, Nikita had unhitched the horse. He to his full length to reach the breeching, with a 
undid the belly-band and the breeching, loosened tight knot he tied the handkerchief to it, beside 
the reins, took off the collar strap, turned down the shafts. The handkerchief immediately be- 
the arch, talking to the horse all the time, to en- gan to wave desperately, now sticking fast to the 
courage him. shaft and 1 suddenly blowing out, stiffening 
‘“Come out, now—come out,” said he, as he and flapping in the wind. 
led him from the shafts. ‘‘ We'll tie you here. ‘¢That’s 1 ly done,’ said Vasili Andreitch, 
I’ll lay some straw down and take your bit off,’ smiling at his work, as he climbed into the 
said he, suiting his actions to the words. ‘‘Eat sleigh. ‘‘It would be warmer together, but 
something, and you'll feel better.”’ there’s not room for two of us,’’ he said. 
But Moukhorty was evidently not quieted by “Tl find a place,’ answered Nikita—‘ only 


Nikita’s address. He was uneasy ; he kept shift- the horse must be covered up ; he sweated, poor 
ing from one foot to the other, as, standing with thing. Allow me,’’ he added, as he approached 
his back to the wind, he leaned up against the the sleigh and drew the sacking from under Va- 
sleigh and rubbed his head against Nikita’s sili Andreitel 

sleeve. But, as it were, merely not to decline When he had gotten the sacking he folded it 
the repast which Nikita pushed under his nose, double, and having first removed the breeching 
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and taken off the saddle, he covered’ Moukhorty 
with it. 

*€ You will be all the warmer, you fool !’’ said 
Nikita, as he put the saddle and breeching on 
again over the sacking. ‘‘ You will not need the 
tow-cloth, will you? And you'll give me a lit- 
tle straw besides,’’ said Nikita, as he finished the 
job and was returning to the sleigh. 

When he had pulled one thing and another 
from under Vasili Andreitch, Nikita went behind 
the sleigh, dug himself a hole in the snow, lined 
it with straw, and having crushed his cap over 
his eves and bundled himself up in his kaftan, 
he covered himself over with the tow-cloth and 
sat on the straw which he had spread out, lean- 
ing against the vast back of the sleigh, which 
protected him from the wind and snow. 

Vasili Andreitch shook his head disapprovingly 
at what Nikita had done, as he generally disap- 
proved of the ignorance and stupidity of the peas- 
ants, and began to prepare for the night. He 
smoothed out the straw which remained in the 
sleigh, laying it thicker under his side, and 
thrusting his hands in his sleeves, made his head 
comfortable in the corner of the sleigh toward 
the dashboard which protected him against the 
wind. 

He had no mind to sleep. He lay there and 
thought—he thought only of that one thing which 
was the sole object, idea, joy and pride of his 
life—of how much money he had gained, and 
of how much he might still gain—of how much 
money his friends and the people he knew had 
gained and possessed, and of how these friends 
made and will make their money, and of how 
he, like them, might still have a great deal of 
money. The purchase of the Goryatchkino for- 
est was an affair of immense importance. He 
expected to make an immediate profit of perhaps 
ten thousand rubles from this forest. And he 
began to estimate in his mind the value of the 
wood in which, when he saw it in autumn, he 
calculated there were two desyatines of standing 
timber. 

‘The oak will serve for sleigh runners, and 
there is the hewn timber besides. There are 
about thirty sagene of firewood to the desyatine,”’ 
said he to himself. ‘‘ Two hundred and twenty- 
five roubles for a desyatine, at the least ; fifty-six 
desyatines—that makes fifty-six hundreds, and 
fifty-six hundreds and fifty-six tens, and fifty-six 
tens and fifty-six fives.’’ He saw that it came 
to twelve thousand rubles, but without an add- 
ing machine he could not understand exactly 
how much. ‘All the same, I will not give him 
ten thousand rubles, but about eight, after de- 
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ducting the clearings. I'll grease the surveyor. 
For one hundred or one hundred and fifty ru- 
bles he will over-measure me five desyatines of 
clearing. He will sell for eight thousand rubles. 
Three thousand down, in his teeth. Don’t fear, 
he’ll weaken,’’ he thought as he felt the wallet 
in his pocket with his arm. ‘‘God knows how 
we lost our way from the turn. The forest ought 
to be here, and the keeper. We ought to hear 
the dogs, but the cursed things don’t bark when 
they should.”’ 

He .laid the collar of his coat aside, and began 
to listen ; there was nothing to be heard but the 
whistling of the wind, the flapping and cracking 
of the handkerchief on the shafts and the whip- 
ping of the falling snow along the bast of the 
sleigh. He wrapped himself up again. ‘‘If I 
had known, I’d stayed there for the night. But 
it’s all the same, we'll get there to-morrow. It’s 
only a day lost. And in weather like this those 
other fellows don’t travel. And he remembered 
that on the 9th he must get the money from the 
butcher for the rams. 

‘*Tf he takes it into his head to come, and does 
not find me at home, my wife will not know how 
to take the money. She is very ignorant. She 
doesn’t know real manners,’’ he continued to 
reflect, as he recalled how she did not know how 
to behave with the commissary of police, who was 
among his guests yesterday at the feast. ‘A 
woman, indeed! Where did she ever see any- 
thing? What sort of a house did we have in our 
father’s time? He was a village peasant, and 
tolerably rich. All his property was in a little 
mill and an inn. But what have I done in fif- 
teen years? A shop, two saloons, a mill, a res- 
taurant and two rented estates, and a house, and 
a storehouse with an iron roof,’’ he recalled, with 
pride. ‘‘It was not like that in my father’s 
time. Now, whose name is it resounds through 
the district? Brekhounoff’s. And why? Be- 
cause I understand my business and take pains 
and am not like other men—lazy fellows, who 
busy themselves with folly. I don’t sleep at 
night. Storm or no storm, I go; and so the 
business is done. They think that they can 
make money and play, too. No; work, and 
rack your brains! Suppose you spend the night 
in the field, like this? All the same, don’t sleep. 
How the snow whirls round at the head of the 
bed!’ He reflected, with pride: ‘‘ They think 
that you get on by luck. Look at the Mironoffs, 
with their millions. And why? Work God 
will reward. If only God gives me health !’’ 

Vasili Andreitch was so excited at the idea 
that he, too, might have his millions, like Miro- 


“HE TURNED AND DROVE AWAY IN THE DIRECTION 
WERE TO BE 


1 


noff, who began with nothing, that he felt the 
need of talking to some one. But there was no 
one to talk with. If they had reached Goryatch- 
kino, he might have talked with the proprietor— 
he might have put spectacles on his nose. 

‘Look how it blows! It drifts so we will not 
get out in the morning,”’ he thought, as he heard 
the gusts of wind, which blew against the dash- 
board, bending it and whipping the bast with 
snow. He raised himself and looked around. 
In the white, waving obscurity, the only thing 
visible was Moukhorty’s black head and back, 
covered with the fluttering sacking, and his thick, 
knotted tail. Round about, on all sides—in 
front, behind, everywhere—was the same monot- 
onous, waving, white obscurity, which now 
seemed to be lighted up a little, and now seemed 
still thicker. 

‘‘T was wrong in not obeying Nikita,’’ he 
reflected. ‘‘We ought to have gone on. We 
would have come out somewhere. If we had 
gone back to Grischkino, we might have spent the 
night with Tarass. And here we are, fixed for 
the whole night. Now I think of it, what good 
was it to come? But we are not do-nothings, 





IN WHICH HE SSED THE FOREST AND KEEPER 

FOUND, 

nor lazy men, nor fools, and God will reward our 

labor in some way I must smoke.”’ 
He sat down 

then lying down, he protected the flame from 

the wind with the skirt of his coat. But the 

wind found a way in and extinguished one 


and reached for his cigarette case ; 


match after ther. Finally he succeeded in 


lighting one, and he was greatly pleased at his 
success. Although the wind smoked more of the 
cigarette than he did, nevertheless he got about 
three puffs, | began to feel more cheerful. 
iddled himself,up in the back of 
the sleigh, wrapped himself up, and once more 


ind dream, and then suddenly, 


Once more | 


began to ref} 
without the least warning, he lost: consciousness 
and began t loze. 

Suddenly something jostled him and he woke 
up. Whetl t was Moukhorty who pulled 
some straw under him, or whether some- 
thing in himself disturbed him, he woke up, and 
his heart began to beat so quickly and so hard 
that it seemed that the sleigh trembled under 
him. He opened his eyes. Round about it was 
as before, only it seemed lighter. ‘‘It’s getting 
light,’? he thought, ‘‘ morning can’t be far off.’’ 
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Then he remembered the next instant that it 
was lighter only because the moon had risen. He 
raised himself and gazed at the sleeping horse. 
Moukhorty was standing with his back square to 
the wind, and was trembling from head to foot. 
The sacking was covered with snow and had 
blown up on one side, and the saddle had shifted. 
His snow-covered head and his disordered fore- 
lock and mane were now seen more distinctly. 

Vasili Andreitch bent over the back of the 
sleigh and looked behind ; Nikita was sitting in 
exactly the same position he had taken at first. 
The tow-cloth with which he had wrapped him- 
self up and his legs, were covered deep with 
snow. 

‘* What if the peasant should freeze to death ! 
His clothes are bad. Iam still responsible for 
him. How foolish people are! It’s downright 
ignorance,’’ thought Vasili Andreitch, as the idea 
occurred to him to take the sacking from the 
horse and cover Nikita. But it was cold to get 
up and move about ; besides he was afraid the 
horse might freeze. 

‘‘Why did I bring him? It’s all her stupid- 
ity,’’ reflected Vasili Andreitch, as he remem- 
bered his querulous wife, and once more rolled 
over in his former place by the dashboard of the 
sleigh. 

‘*My uncle once spent a whole night like this 
in the snow,’’ he remembered, ‘‘and nothing 
happened. But on the contrary, when they dug 
Sevastyan out he was dead—frozen stiff like a 
piece of meat,’’ he reflected, recalling another 
case, 

‘Tf we had stayed for the night in Grischkino 
it would have made no difference.”’ 

Having carefully wrapped himself up so that 
none of the warmth of the fur was wasted, but 
warmed every part of his body—his neck, his 
knees and the soles of his feet—he closed his 
eyes and tried to sleep. But try as he might he 
could not forget himself. On the contrary, he 
felt in good spirits and excited. Once more he 
began to calculate the profits due him from the 
people, once more he fell to boasting of himself, 
complimenting himself on his virtues and his po- 
sition. But with a mixture of sneaking dread, 
the annoying thought why he had not stayed 
over night at Grischkino kept intruding con- 
stantly. ‘‘In that case we might have had a 
warm bed on the bench.”’ 

He kept turning from side to side, tucking 
himself in, trying to find a position that was 
easier, and more protected from the wind, but as 
all positions seemed uncomfortable, he raised 
himself again, changed his position, wrapped up 


his legs, shut his eyes and lay still. But whether 
it was because his legs, cramped in the long felt 
boots, began to ache, or because the wind found 
somewhere an entrance, he lay still only a short 
time before he again recalled with irritation how 
he might now be lying in the warm cottage in 
Grischkino, and once more he got up, turned, 
wrapped himself up, and again settled himself. 

Once Vasili Andreitch thought he heard a 
cock crow in the distance. He was delighted, 
turned back his fur-lined coat, and began to lis- 
ten with all his might; but strain his ears as he 
might, he could hear nothing but the sound of 
the wind whistling in the shafts and the flapping 
handkerchief and the snow whipping against the 
bast of the sleigh. 

As Nikita sat himself down in the beginning 
of the evening, so he continued to sit, motion- 
less, without even answering the two appeals 
which Vasili Andreitch had addressed to him. 

‘* He has no care; he ought to sleep,’’ Vasili 
Andreitch reflected, with annoyance, as_ he 
glanced through the back of the sleigh at Nikita, 
who was covered deep with snow. 

Twenty times Vasili Andreitch got up and lay 
down. It seemed to him that the night would 
never end, Once he got up and looked around, 
and he thought to himself, ‘‘ Now morning must 
be near. Let’s look at my watch. T’ll freeze if 
I open my coat. However, if I only knew it 
was actually getting toward morning, it would 
be pleasanter. We would hitch up the sleigh.” 

In the bottom of his heart Vasili Andreitch 
knew that it could not yet be morning; but as 
he was beginning to be more and more timid, 
he wished at one and the same time to know for 
certain and to deceive himself. So he cau- 
tiously unfastened the hook of his fur-lined coat, 
and thrusting his hand in the bosom, fumbled 
about until he came to his waistcoat. With the 
greatest difficulty he drew out his silver watch 
with the enameled flowers and began to examine 
it. Nothing could be seen without a light; so 
once more he sank down on his elbows and 
knees, just as he did when he was going to 
smoke, and reaching for a match, began to light 
it. He now went about the business with more 
precaution, and when he had felt with his finger 
for the match with the most phosphorus on the 
end, he lit it the first time. Then, thrusting the 
dial under the flame, he looked. He could not 
believe his eyes—it was ten minutes past twelve! 
The whole night was still before him. 

‘Oh, but the night is long!’ thought Vasili 
Andreitch, as he felt a cold chill run up his 
back. Then, when he had buttoned his coat. 
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and covered himself, he squeezed himself into 
the corner of the sleigh and was prepared to wait 
patiently. 

Suddenly, above the monotonous noise of the 
wind, he clearly heard a strange, living sound. 
The sound grew uniformly stronger, and when it 
had attained to perfect distinctness it died away 
with the same regularity. There was no doubt 
—this was a wolf! 

The wolf was so near that you could clearly 
hear how he moved his jaws as he changed the 
sound of his voice. Vasili Andreitch turned 
down the collar of his coat and listened atten- 
tively. Moukhorty also listened with all his 
might, throwing his ears forward, and when the 
wolf finished his part he shifted his feet and 
gave a snort of warning. 

Vasili Andreitch could neither sleep nor com- 
pose himself after this. Try as he might to 
think of his accounts, of his business, of his rep- 
utation, of his dignity and wealth, fear overcame 
him more and more, and the thought why he 
had not stayed in Grischkino for the night pre- 
dominated and mingled with all the others. 

‘God be with him and his forest! Thank 
God I have business without him! Oh, I should 
have stayed there over night!’ said he to him- 
self. ‘‘They say that drunkards always freeze 
to death,’’ he reflected ; ‘‘ and I have drank too 
much.’’ 

As he took account of his sensations. he felt 
that he was beginning to tremble ; but whether 
he trembled from the cold or fear he did not 
know. He tried to lie down and cover himself 
up as before, but he could not. He could not 
stay in one place. He wished to get up, to do 
something to stifle the sense of dread which he 
felt rising in him, against which he felt himself 
to be powerless. 

Again he reached for his cigarettes and matches. 
But there were only three matches left, and they 
were bad. All three sputtered and went out. 
“The devil take you ! Go along!’ said he, 
swearing at he knew not whom, as he threw 
away the crumpled cigarette. 

He had a mind to throw away the match box, 
but he checked his hand in time and thrust it 
back in his pocket. 

So restless was he that he could no longer re- 
main in one place. He climbed out of the sleigh, 
and standing with his back to the wind, began 
to belt himself tight and snug. 

“To lie there is to await death! Mount the 
horse and away!’’ he thought all at once. ‘‘ The 
horse will not object to being ridden. As for 
him ’’—he thought of Nikita—‘‘ it’s all one if he 
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life to him? For him life is full 
it, thank God, there’s something 


' 
for 


| untied the horse and had thrown 
his neck, he tried to jump on 
it and boots were so heavy he 
tood up in the sleigh, thinking 
but the sleigh sank under his 
llagain. Finally, when he had 
the sleigh for the third time, he 
itiously standing on the edge of 

s stomach across the horse’s back. 
iined in this position for a 

to hitch himself forward, and 

s leg across the horse’s back 
the balls of his feet in the 


rocking sleigh waked Ni- 
himself and, as it seemed to 
id something. 

Why perish for nothing?” 
\ndreitch, as he arranged the dis- 
his coat under his knees and 

d drove away from the sleigh 
which he guessed the forest 
re to be found. 
VII. 
ment he sat down behind the 
ered himself with the tow-cloth, 
ved. Like all people who live 
| know want, he was patient, and 
rs, days even, without experienc- 
essness or irritation. He heard 
called to him, but he did not 
he did not wish to move or 


vas still warm on account of the 

ind, the exercise he had taken 

h the snowdrift, he knew that 
uld not last long, and that he 
the strength to warm himself by 
ecause he felt that he was as tired 
been when he stopped and could 
ow much he was whipped, go 
the master saw that it would be 
| him if he was to do any more 


s, the foot in the burst boot was so 


suld no longer feel the great toe. 


ly, moreover, was becoming colder 


that he might—in all probability 
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life had not been a continual holiday, but, on 
the contrary, had been one of incessant service, 
of which he was beginning to grow tired. The 
thought was not particularly terrible because, in 
addition to the masters like Vasili Andreitch, 
whom he had served here, he was sensible of his 
dependence on the head Master of all—on Him 
that sent him into this life. And he knew that 
if he died he would continue to be under the in- 
fiuence of this Master, and that this Master would 
do him no injury. 

‘It’s a pity to give up what we have grown 
used to. But what is there to do but get used 
to the new ?” 

‘*Sins !’? thought he, and remembered his 
drunkenness, the money he had squandered in 
drink, the insults to his wife, the abuse, the non- 
attendance at church, the non-observance of fast- 
days, and all the things for which the priest had 
reproached him at confession. 

**Sins, indeed! But what’s to be done? 
Did I bring them on myself? Evidently God 
made me what I am. And the sins! What shall 
I do with them ?” 

Thus at first he thought over what might hap- 
pen to him during the night, but he did not re- 
turn to these ideas again, but surrendered him- 
self to such recollections as came into his head 
of their own accord. He remembered Marfa’s 
arrival, the bout among the laborers, his refusal 
of the spirits, the present excursion, Tarass’s 
cottage, and the discussion about the division ; 
then remembered his boy, and Moukhorty, who 
was warm under the blanket, and the master 
who made the sleigh creak as he tossed about 
in it. 

‘*T reckon the good soul himself is not over 
pleased he drove away,’’ he thought. ‘* He 
doesn’t want to die and leave a life like his. 
Our brother is not that sort of a man,”’ 

Then all these remembrances began to be 
confused and mixed in his mind, and he fell 
asleep. 

When Vasili Andreitch, in getting on the horse 
shook the sleigh, the back of the seat against 
which Nikita was leaning broke off, and one of 
the runners struck him in the back. He woke 
up and was compelled, willy-nilly, to change his 
position. Straightening his legs with difficulty, 
and brushing the snow from them he got up, 
and immediately a painful chill penetrated 
through his whole body. As soon as he under- 
stood what was the matter he wished that Vasili 
Andreitch had left him the blanket, which the 
horse did not need now, so that he might cover 
himself, and he called to him for it. But Vasili 


Andreitch did not stop, and disappeared in the 
cloud of snow. 

Left alone Nikita thought for a moment what 
he should do. He felt he had not the strength 
to go to find a dwelling; to remain in the old 
place was impossible as it was filled with snow. 
He felt that he could not get warm in the sleigh 
as there was nothing to cover himself with. His 
kaftan and fur coat did not warm him at all, and 
he was as cold asif he had been dressed in a sin- 
gle shirt. His situation became painful. ‘‘ Bati- 
ushka, Heavenly Father!’ he exclaimed, and 
the consciousness that he was not alone, but that 
Some One heard him and would not desert him 
comforted him. He sighed deeply, and without 
removing the tow-cloth from his head climbed 
into the sleigh and lay down in the place where 
his master had been. 

But he could not get warm in the sleigh. At 
first his whole body trembled ; then the trem- 
bling passed away, and he immediately began to 
lose consciousness. Whether he was dead or 
was only sleeping he did not know, but he felt 
that he was prepared for the one or for the other. 


VIII. 

MEANWHILE Vasili Andreitch, urging the horse 
on with his feet and the end of the reins, was 
driving to the place where he imagined the forest 
and the keeper were. The snow blinded him, 
and the wind, it seemed, wished to hold him 
back ; but, bent over and constantly wrapping 
his coat about him, and tucking it between him- 
self and the saddle, the coldness of which an- 
noyed him, he continued to drive on. The horse 
went at an amble, patiently, although with diffi- 
culty, where he was guided. 

He drove on for about five minutes, as he 
thought, straight ahead. There was nothing to 
be seen except the horse’s head and the white 
desert, nothing to be heard except the whistling 
of the wind about the horse’s neck and about the 
collar of his own coat. 

Suddenly he descried something black in front 
of him. His heart began to beat with joy, as he 
pressed on toward the black object, which he al- 
ready imagined to be the walls of village houses. 
But this black object was not stationary, but kept 
moving about; and it was not a village, but a 
clump of tall mugwort protruding through the 
snow from the boundary line on which they grew. 
They swayed desperately under the blasts of the 
wind, which, whistling through them, bent them 
all to one side. 

The sight of the mugwort, tormented by the 
pitiless wind, sent a sudden and involuntary 
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shudder through Vasili Andreitch, and he hur- 
riedly began to drive his horse on, not noticing 
that when he approached the long grass he com- 
pletely changed his original course, and was now 
driving in quite a different direction. Neverthe- 
less, he imagined that he was driving toward 
where the keeper's hut ought to be. As the 
horse kept turning to the right, he kept con- 
stantly turning him to the left. 

Again something black loomed up ahead, and 
he was delighted, believing that this was now in- 
deed the village. But once more it was a bound- 
ary line overgrown with mugwort, which swayed 
desperately, as before, and brought terror to Va- 
sili Andreitch’s heart. 

However, the dry grass was a trifle compared 
to the trail of a horse which, partly obscured by 
the wind, ran along by it. Vasili Andreitch 
stopped and bent down and examined it. It 
was the trail of a horse, faint on account of the 
drift, and it could be none other than the trail of 
his own horse. Evidently he had been going in 
*¢T shall 

And to 
keep up his courage he began to drive his horse 


a circle, and in a small space besides. 
be lost if this goes on,’’ thought he. 


forward with still more energy, peering into the 
cloud of white snow, in which he fancied he 
descried what seemed like bright points of light, 
which disappeared, however, as soon as he looked 
at them. 

Once he faneied he heard either the bark of a 
dog or the cry of a wolf, but the sound was so faint 
and vague that he was not sure whether he really 
heard it or only imagined it, and he halted and 
began to listen with strained attention. 

Suddenly a terrifying, deafening cry resounded 
about his ears, and everything trembled and 
shook under him. Vasili Andreitch threw him- 
self on the horse’s neck, but his neck was all 
a-tremble, and the terrifying cry began again 
still more awfully. For a second Vasili Andre- 
itch could neither recover himself nor compre- 
hend what had happened. 

What happened was only this: Moukhorty, 
either to encourage himself or to call for assist- 
ance, had whinnied with his sonorous, percus- 
sive voice. 

‘““The devil take you ! 
me! Curse you !’’ 


self. 


How you frightened 
said Vasili Andreitch to him- 


But even when he knew the real cause of 
his fright he could not drive it away. 

‘‘T must think it over and pull myself to- 
gether,’’ said he to himself. 

At the same time he was not able to re- 
strain himself, and kept pushing his horse on 
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without noticing that he was driving with the 
wind, and not against it. His body, and par- 
ticularly his legs, where they were uncovered 
and touched the 
his hands and 


saddle, were frozen and ached ; 
et trembled, and his breathing 


was irregular. He realized that he was lost in 
this dreadful snowy waste, and yet he saw no 
means of saving himself. 


Suddenly tl 
began to flour 


horse dropped under him, and 

ibout, and fell on his side in 
Vasili 
from him, in so doing tearing 
x on which his foot rested, and 
deranging tl uldle to which he held as he 
jumped. 

No sooner | 


the snowdrift which he was caught. 
Andreitch sp 
loose the bre« 


| Vasili Andreitch sprang off than 
mself, lunged forward, made 
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the horse right 


one spring and then another, whinnied a second 


time and d: ng the trailing blanket and 

breeching, dis 

Andreitch al 
Vasili An iT 


Snow was & 


| from view, leaving Vasili 
the drift. 

started in pursuit, but the 

ind his fur coat so heavy 
his knees at every step. After 
he had gon ibout twenty feet he lost his 
breath and | 

‘““The woods rams, the rented lands, the 
shop, the sa s, the house with the iron roof 
and the warehouse and the heir,’’ he reflected, 
‘fcan all these things be left behind? How 
ean such a thing be?’ And then the thought 
flashed through his mind: ‘‘It cannot be !’’ 

Then he remembered the mugwort shaken by 
the wind, past which he had twice driven, and 
such a fear fell upon him that he did not be- 
lity of anything that had hap- 
pened to hin ‘““Isn’t all this,’? he thought, 
‘‘a dream?’ He wished to rouse himself, but 
he could not. If wAs actual snow that lashed 
his face and covered him. And it was a real 
desert, this pl in which he was left alone, 
waiting, lik 


that he sank 


lieve in the 


mugwort, an inevitable, speedy, 


merciless deat > 

** Queen Heaven, Holy Father Nicholas, 
teacher of abstinence !’ he murmured, remem- 
bering the prayer of yesterday, and the icon with 
the black fa ind the golden vestments, and 


the candles w h he had sold for this icon, and 
which he had taken back before they were 


scarcely bur round and had hidden in the 


chest. 

He began t plore this same wonder-working 
Nicholas to s him, promising him prayers and 
candles ; but now undoubtedly understood 
clearly that this image, the vestments, the can- 


dles and the est and the prayers—important 
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and necessary as all these things were there in 
the church —could do nothing here; that be- 
tween these candles and prayers and his present 
miserable plight there was not nor could there 
be any connection. 

‘‘T must not lose heart,’’ he thought. ‘I 
must follow the horse’s trail, or it will be cov- 
ered. It will lead me to him, and then I shall 
surprise him—only I must not hurry. If I do 
I will get winded and be more lost than ever.”’ 

But in spite of his resolution to go slowly, he 
dashed forward at a run, falling constantly, pick- 
ing himself up only to fall again. The horse’s 
trail was scarcely visible in those places where 
the snow was not deep. 

‘“<TDeuce take me !’’ thought Vasili Andreitch. 
‘*T shall lose the trail and won’t overtake the 
horse.”’ 

But in the same moment, looking ahead, he 
saw something black. It was Moukhorty, and 
not Moukhorty alone, but the sleigh and the 
shafts with the handkerchief. With the breech- 
ing and the tow-cloth in confusion at his side, 
Moukhorty was standing, notin his former place, 
but by the shafts, and shook his head, which 
was held down by the rein, in which his foot was 
caught. 

It seemed that Vasili Andreitch had gotten 
into the same ravine in which he had gotten with 
Nikita, and that the horse had led him back to 
the sleigh, and that he had jumped off not more 
than fifty feet from the place where the sleigh 
was. 

IX, 

Wuen he reached the sleigh, Vasili Andreitch 
caught hold of it and stood for a long time mo- 
tionless, trying to quiet himself and get his 
breath. Nikita was not in his old place, but 
there was something lying in the sleigh covered 
with snow, which Vasili Andreitch guessed to be 
Nikita. 

Fear had now entirely left Vasili Andreitch. 
If he feared anything still, it was that terrible state 
of dread which he had experienced while he was 
on the horse, and particularly when he was left 
alone in the drift. At all hazards, it was neces- 
sary not to allow this fear to get possession of 
him, and to this end it was necessary to do 
something and to busy himself somehow. 

The first thing he did, therefore, was to stand 
with his back to the wind and open his fur coat. 
Then, as soonas he had recovered his breath a 
little, he shooR.the snow from his boots and from 
his left glove (the right one was hopelessly lost, 
and by this time must be somewhere under a 
half foot of snow). After this he pulled his belt 
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tight and snug, as he belted himself when he 
went out of his shop to buy bread from the peas- 
ants and was ready for business. 

The first thing he thought of was to disengage 
the horse’s leg. Having done this and freed the 
rein, Vasili Andreitch fastened Moukhorty to the 
iron cleat in the dashboard of the sleigh in the 
old place, and was in the act of approaching the 
horse from behind, to adjust the breeching and 
the saddle and the blanket ; but just as he was 
about to do this he saw something move in the 
sleigh, and the next moment Nikita’s head raised 
itself from under the snow with which it was 
covered. It was evident that Nikita, who was 
already frozen, raised himself with the greatest 
effort and sat up, waving his hand before his 
nose strangely, as if he were brushing away flies. 
He waved his hand and said something, as Va- 
sili Andreitch thought, to attract his attention. 
Vasili Andreitch left the blanket without arrang- 
ing it and approached the sleigh. 

‘What is the matter with you?’ he asked. 
** What did you say ?” 

**1’m going to di-i-e,”? answered Nikita, with 
an effort, in a broken voice. 


? 
** Give the wages 
to the boy or the old woman ; it’s all the same.”’ 

‘But what is the matter? Are you frozen?” 
asked Vasili Andreitch. 

‘“*T feel that my hour has come. Pardon me, 
for Christ’s sake,’’ said Nikita, in a tearful voice, 
as he continued to brush the flies away by wav- 
ing his hand before his face. 

Vasili Andreitch stood for half a minute silent 
and motionless ; then suddenly, with that deter- 
mination with which he concluded a good bar- 
gain, he stepped back, turned up the sleeves of 
his fur coat, and began to dig the snow out of 
the sleigh with both hands from Nikita. When 
he had cleared out the snow, Vasili Andreitch 
promptly undid his belt, opened his coat, and, 
giving Nikita a push, lay down on him, covering 
him not only with his coat, but with his whole 
warm, glowing body. 

Having arranged the skirt of his coat between 
the bast sides of the sleigh and Nikita, and hold- 
ing the apron with his knees, Vasili Andreitch 
lay in this position on his face, resting his head 
against the covering of the dashboard. He heeded 
no longer the movement of the horse or the whist- 
ling of the storm, but he harkened only to Niki- 
ta’s breathing. 

At first Nikita lay motionless for a long time ; 
then he sighed loudly and moved. 

**See how you said you were going to die. 
Lie still and get warm. Iam & 

Vasili Andreitch was about to speak, but to 
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his great surprise he could say no more, for the 
tears gushed into his eyes and his lower jaw 
chattered. 

He stopped speaking, and only swallowed 
something that had risen in his throat. 

‘*T must have frightened myself. I am quite 
weak,’’ he thought to himself. But this weak- 
ness, instead of being disagreeable, afforded him 
a particular pleasure which he had not felt 
before. 

*‘See what a plight we are in,’’ said he to 
himself, experiencing a certain particular, emo- 
tional solemnity. 

He lay for some time without saying a word, 
wiping his eyes on the fur of his coat and tuck- 
ing in with his knee the right-hand skirt, which 
the wind kept blowing loose. 

But he was seized with a passionate desire to 
tell some one about his happy state. 

‘¢ Nikita,’’ said he. 

‘All right. I’m warm,”’? came the answer 
from below. 

**So it was, brother. I was almost lost, and 
you might have frozen to death, and I might ——’”’ 

Here again his cheek trembled and his eyes 
filled with tears, and he could say no more. 

‘*But it amounts to nothing,’’ thought he to 
himself. ‘‘ I know very well—what I know.”’ 

He was silent and lay this way for a long time. 

Nikita warmed him below ; his coat warmed 
him above. Only his hands, with which he was 
holding the coat-tails by Nikita’s side, and his 
feet, from which the wind constantly blew the 
coat, began to freeze. His right hand, without 
the glove, was especially cold. But he thought 
not of his feet, nor of his hands; he thought 
only of how he might warm the peasant who lay 
under him 

Once or twice he glanced at the horse, and he 
saw that his back was uncovered and that the 
blanket lay, 
and that it was necessary to get up and cover the 
horse ; but he could not decide to leave Nikita 
even for a minute and to interrupt that happy 
state of feeling in which he found himself. He 
felt no sort of fear now. 


with the breeching, in the snow, 


Don’t fear,’’ said 
he to himself, with the same boastful tone in 
which he spoke of his sales and purchases, as he 


‘‘He will not slip away. 


thought of how he was warming the peasant. 
Thus Vasili Andreitch lay for an hour, for two 
hours, for a third; but he did not notice how 
the time passed. At first the impression of the 
storm rose in his imagination, of the shafts, and 
the horse under the arch, trembling before his 
eves ; and then he remembered Nikita lying un- 
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der him. Then recollections of the feast, of his 
wife, of the commissary and the candle chest, 
began to mingle confusedly in his mind; and 
bered Nikita, whom he fancied 
lying on the chest. 


again he rem 
Then he began to picture 
the peasants, buying and selling, and the 
white walls iron-covered house—under 
which Nikita | 
fused, one thing passing into another, and as all 
the colors of 
white light, s 
merged in notl 
He slept a 


dawn the drea 


Then everything became con- 


rainbow combine in a single 
these different impressions 
ness, and he fell asleep. 
, dreamless sleep ; but toward 
began again.: He fancied that 
he was stand the candle chest, and that 
Tikhonoff’s w isked him for a_ five-kopeck 
candle for the feast, and he wished to take the 
candle and ¢ it to her, but his hands were 
squeezed in his pockets, and he could not raise 
them. He yw d to go around the chest, but 
his feet would move, and the new-cleaned 
the stone floor, and you could 
neither move them nor get out of them. And all 
at once the car 


overshoes stuc] 


chest seemed to be no longer 

a bed, and Vasili Andreitch 
saw himself lying on his face on the candle 
chest—in ot! 


a candle chest 


words, on his own bed in his 


own house. And he lay on the bed and could 


not get up ; | t was necessary to get up, be- 
cause Ivan Matveitch was coming, and he must 
go with Ivan Matveitch to bargain for a tract of 
woodland, or to arrange Moukhorty’s breeching, 
he knew not which. And he asked his wife, 
‘How is Nikolavna? Has he come?’ ‘‘ No,’”’ 
said she, ‘‘] is not come.’’ And he heard 
some one co! to the porch. It must be he. 
No, he has passed by. ‘* Nikolavna, Nikolavna, 
is there no one yet?’ ‘*No one.”’ 


And he la 


and he waite 


his hed and could not get up, 
nd the waiting was both painful 


] 


and pleasant. And suddenly this joy passed all 


bounds—the he was waiting for came. And 
this one was 1 Ivan Matveitchsor the commis- 
sary, but sor ne else, vet the one he was wait- 
ing for. TH ind called him, and this one 
that called him, that same spoke to him and 


commanded | 
Andreitch w 
for him. 


» lie upon Nikita. And Vasili 


rjoved that this one had come 


“T will go cried, joyfully, and with this 
crv he woke. 
And he up, but he was quite different 


when he wol » from what he had been when 
He wanted to get up, but he 
could not. He wanted to move his arms, but 


he could not 


he went to sl 


his legs, and he could not move 
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AND NIKITA,’ 


them. He wished to turn his head, and even 
this he could not do. He was amazed, but he 
did not complain. He understood that this was 
death, yet he did not complain at this. And he 
remembered that Nikita lay under him, and was 
warm and alive, and it seemed to him that he 
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was Nikita, and that 
Nikita was he, and that 
his own life did not 
belong to himself, but 
to Nikita. He bent 
down his ear and heard 
Nikita’s breathing, and 
even his faint snore. 

‘* Nikita is alive, and 
it means that I am 
alive, too!’ he ex- 
claimed, with solem- 
nity. 

And he remembered 
his money, and the 
shop, and the house, 
and the purchases and 
sales, and the Miro- 
noff’s millions, and he 
comprehended with 
difficulty how it was 
that the man who was 
-alled Vasili Brekhou- 
noff could have busied 
himself with the things 
he had busied himself 
with. 

‘* Probably he knew 
no better,’’ he said to 
himself, thinking of 
Vasili Brek hounoff. 
‘* He did not know what 
I know. Now I know 
in truth that I know ?”’ 

And once more he 
heard the voice of him 
that called him. 

“Tm coming—I’m 
coming !’’ said he, pas- 
sionately, joyfully, with 
his whole heart. 

And then he felt that 
he was free, and that 
nothing held him any 
more. 

And Vasili Andreitch 
saw nor heard nor felt 
anything more in this 
world. 

Round about the 
storm raged. The same flurries of snow whirled 
and covered the fur coat of the dead Vasili 
Andreitch, and the trembling Moukhorty and 
the sleigh were scarcely visible, and in the bot- 
tom of it Nikita lay warm, under his master’s 
dead body. 
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Nikita woke toward morning. The chill, which 
began again to run up his back, waked him. 
He had been dreaming that he was going from 
the mill with a load of the master’s grain, and 
that in passing the stream he went round the 
bridge, and the cart stuck. And he saw himself 
climb under the cart and raise it by straighten- 
ing his back. But the remarkable thing was, 
that the cart did not move, but stuck to his back, 
and he could not lift the cart nor get from under 
it. It crushed him, 
must certainly get out. 


and it was so cold. He 


‘* That will do,’’ he said to some one who was 
pressing his back with the cart. ‘‘ Take off the 
sacks.’ 

But the cart weighed on him colder and colder, 
and suddenly something struck him, and he 
waked up and remembered everything. The 
cold cart was the master’s dead body, which lay 
upon him. It was Moukhorty who made the 
noise by kicking the sleigh twice with his hoof. 

‘¢ Andreitch, Andreitch !’’ called Nikita to the 
master, as he straightened his back, having al- 
ready perceived the truth. 

But Vasili Andreitch did not His 
stomach and legs were stiff and cold, like lead. 

‘‘He must be dead! 
thought Nikita. 

He turned his head, pushed the snow before 
him with his hand and opened his eyes. It was 
light. The wind whistled as before in the shafts, 
and the snow continued to fall, only with this 
difference, that it did not lash against the bast of 
the sleigh, but fell noiselessly on the sleigh and 


answer. 


Heavenly kingdom !”’ 


the horse, deeper and deeper; and neither the 
movements nor the breathing of the horse were 
heard any longer. ‘‘ He must have 
death,’’ thought Nikita. And as a matter of 
fact the kicks against the sleigh, which had waked 
Nikita, were the dying efforts of the frozen horse 
to keep on his legs. 


frozen to 


‘* Lord, Batiushka, you will surely call me!’ 
said Nikita to himself. si Thy holy will be done. 
But it is hard! However, if you can’t die twice 
you can’t help dying once. If it would only be 
quick 

Again he hid his hands, closed his eves, and 
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forgot himself the full confidence that he now 
would die tru nd completely. 

At dinner-time t] 
up Vasili Andr 
thirty sagenes 
from the villag 


ie next day the peasants dug 
and Nikita at a distance of 


the road and half a verst 


The snow deep over the sleigh, but the 
shafts and tl undkerechief on them were still 
visible. Mou stood up to his belly in the 


snow, with tl eeching and tow-cloth hanging 
was completely white, and his 
‘ing against his neck, which 
Icicles hung ‘from his 
nostrils, and his eyes were filled as with frozen 
tears. He had grown so thin in a single night 
that nothing but skin and bone was left. 

Vasili Andreitc] 
cass, and as his 
ened them, and 
inent hawk-lik 
under his clip] 


from his back. H 
dead head was ul 


was frozen lik bone. 


was as stiff as a frozen car- 
egs were spread out they straight- 
rolled him off Nikita. His prom- 
eyes were frozen and his mouth 
| mustache was filled with snow. 
Nikita, although frozen through, was still alive. 
When they roused him he believed he had died, 
and that what was now being done with him hap- 
pened not in this world, but in that world. When 
he understood that he was still here in this world 
he was more grieved than pleased, especially when 
he perceived that the toes of both feet were frozen. 
Nikita lay in the 
Three of his 
tained the 
twenty years he 
man and then 
He 


his home, as 


hospital for two months. 
toes were removed, but 
rest he 


as he re- 
was able to work, and for 
ontinued to live, first as a work- 
s a watchman in the Starosta’s 
employ. | only in the present year at 
wished, under the icons, with 
lighted wax candles in his hands. 

Before he died he asked his wife’s pardon, and 
forgave her the cooper, and he took leave of the 
boy and his idchildren, and died, thankful 

freed his son and his daugh- 
irden of ‘‘ superfluous bread,”’ 


that in so doing 
ter-in-law of tl 
and that he himself was actually passing away 
from. this life, which was irksome to him, to 
that other life which every year and every hour 
had become m 
Is he better 
this deat 
find there exact 
all know this s 


mmprehensible and alluring. 
orse there where he waked up 

Was he deceived, or did he 
what he expected? We shall 


after 
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Proressor Louis Pasteur, the distinguished 
chemist and discoverer of what is now known as 
the Pasteur treatment for the cure of rabies, died 
in Paris on the 28th of September. 

Pasteur was pre-eminently a man of his time. 
His name and the names of his pupils were syn- 
onyms of scientific progress, except to very con- 
servative practitioners, and to these they were 
synonyms of at least restless research and pa- 
tient labor. He had implicit faith in science, 
and he gave the example of incessant investigat- 
ing, from which he 
knew the future would 
derive advantage. 
Even in later vears, 
when adverse criti- 
cism that had pained 
him extremely had 
ceased, and marks of 
distinction had come 
to him from those 
whose esteem he val- 
ued, and a_ partial 
paralysis had render- 
ed useless one side 
of his body, he was 
at work every day in 
his laboratory. 

Louis Pasteur was 
born at Dole, in the 
Department of the 
Jura, December 27th, 
1822. He became at 
eighteen a member of 
the university, in the 
difficult situation— 
corresponding to that 
of a sizar in England 
—of a supernumerary 
master of studies at 
the college of Besangon, At twenty-one he was 
admitted as a pupil to the Normal School. He 
was a graduate in the physical sciences in Sep- 
tember, 1846, but he remained at the school two 
years longer as an assistant instructor in chem- 
istry, obtained a doctor's degree, and received 
the appointment of Professor of Physics at the 
Lyeée of Dijon. Then his long years of com- 
parative poverty came to an end. In 1849 he 
was a substitute at the Chair of Chemistry in 
the Strasburg Faculty of Sciences; in 1852 he 


was invested with this chair. At the end of 
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1854 he organized the newly-created Faculty of 
Sciences, at Lille. In 1857 he returned to Paris 
as science director at the Normal School. He 
retained this office for ten years, adding to his 
labor in 1863 the tedious, infinitely wearisome 
professorship of Geology, Physies and Chemistry 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was professor 
at the Sarbonne from 1867 to 1875. 

Professor Pasteur varied his labors not by rec- 
reation, but by changing their nature. He ex- 
perimented when not teaching, and wrote when 

not doing either. The 

** Recueil des Savants 
Etrangers,”’ the ‘‘ An- 
nales de Chimie et de 
Physique,’’ and the 
‘*Comptes - Rendus’ 
of the Académie des 
Sciences are full of 
his memoirs. In 
1863 he published, 
about spontaneous 
generation, ‘‘ Nouvel 
Exemple de Fermen- 
tation Déterminé par 
des Animalcules In- 
fusoires, Pouvant 
Vivre sans Oxygéne 
Libre’’:; in 1866, 
“tudes sur le Vin, 
ses Maladies, Causes 
qui les Provoquent, 
Ste.’ *: tn 16Ss, 
“Btudes sur le Vi- 
naigre, ses Maladies, 
Moyens de les Préve- 
nir, ete.’’; in 1870, 
“Etudes sur la Ma- 
ladie des Vers A Soie’’: 
in 1876, ‘ Etudes sur 
la Biére’’; in 1878, ‘‘Les Microbes,’’ the 
astounding theory by which a revolution oc- 
curred in modern therapeutics. 

He became a member of the Legion of Honor 
in 1853, received the Rumford Medal of the 
Royal Society of London in 1856, a reward of 
ten thousand florins from the Austrian Ministry 
of Agriculture and the rank of Commander of 
the Legion of Honor from the French Emperor 
in 1868, a degree appointing him a Senator in 
1870, a premium of twelve thousand frances from 
the French Société d’ Encouragement in 1873, the 
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Copley Medal from England and an annuity of 
twelve thousand frances from the Assemblée Na 
tionale in 1874, the rank of Grand Officer of thi 
Legion of Honor in 1878, election as a member 
of the Académie Francaise, to succeed Littré, 
and the Albert Medal of the Society of Arts in 
1882, the magnificent laboratories of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, built by popular sub 


and 


scription and a liberal contribution from the Czai 
of Russia. Roty, the excellent medalist, pro- 
duced in 1892 a commemorative medal of him. 
The glamour of the celebrity, the rewards and 
the emoluments he received are better known to 
the general world than the work of Pasteur. Ap- 
preciation of this requires knowledge of not only 
the immediate results of his personal labors, but 
of their issues in other directions. His name is 
inseparable from any stage of the study of micro- 
organisms. He founded all the 
surgical principles ; he was the master of 


modern anti- 
bae- 
teriology, but his influence was more profound 
than these phrases indicate. Pasteur gave to the 
world better methods of preventing and healing 
disease, an incalculable economy of lives, proofs 
against attractive hypotheses which were result- 
ing in false philosophical forms, a revelation of 
the concealed operations cf myriads of organ- 
isms, a link in the chain of evidence respecting 
the proof of the law of evolution. Dr. Carpenter 
said of him, in a reference to the London Medi 
cal Congress of 1881 : 

‘*There was none whose presence was more 
universally or more cordially welcomed than that 
of a quiet-looking Frenchman, who is neither a 
great physician nor a great surgeon, nor even a 
great physiologist, but who, originally a chem 
ist, has done for medical science more than any 
savant of his day.’’ 
the savants 
who had preceded him that fermentation is life 
without air. 


Pasteur demonstrated against all 


He extracted the pure juice from 
the interior of the grape and proved that without 
contact with impure air it never fermented. He 
proved that the ferment of the grape is held for 
germination in the particles of saccharomyces 
which cling to its exterior and to the twigs of the 
vine. He the power of 
possessed by the living cells of fruits in the ripen- 
ing process. He proved that the oxygen of the 
air can attenuate and extinguish the virulence of 
a virus. He fields 
seemingly unrelated, and arrived at magnificent 
syntheses. He studied matter and 
crystallography, and arrived at the discovery of 


showed fermentation 


made demonstrations in 
molecular 


the dissymmetrical tartrates. 
In 1885 the silk culture of France produced a 


re3 35) 
revenue of on d and thirty million franes ; 
in twelve vears |, by disease in silkworms, 
to eight milli 
pealed to Past 


worm. Paste 


The chemist Dumas ap- 
) had never handled a silk- 
ed that independent mobile 


corpuscles, W ised the silk plague, were 


present in a l s of the insect—ege, worm, 
chrysalis an t] He proved that when 
present in tl they reappeared in all the 


evelical alter 
that they COl 
moth. Hi 


moths, 


f the insect’s life. He proved 
( udlily detected only in the 

the healthy 
views by experiments with 
sults, and restored the silk 


selection of 
prove 
others, proph 
industry of F 

The carbun lisease, which the French call 


‘eharbon,”’ English ‘ splenic fever,”’ 


Was investigat Pasteur and successfully 
fought by inoculation of the furuncular virus in 
cattle. The cholera, which attacked the 
lymphatic gla was epidemic in Paris. Pas- 


teur suppress 
Pasteur observed the epidemic nature of visita- 
tions of boils, estigated ‘the pus of furuncles, 
pointed to the cause of the malady, and pre- 
scribed its remedy. In 1882 he began successful 
against swine fever. He 
osteo-myelitis, in typhoid fe- 
iral septicemia. 
Then, after suppressing the silk plague, pre- 
serving the vil 


inoculations of pigs 
found bacteria 


ver and in puer} 


irds and the vines, successfully 
ittle, and giving to Lister a new 
Pasteur did something which 
traordinary than his other ae- 
which struck the popular 
lmnpressively—he discovered 


vaccinating the 
surgical 
not 


syst 
was more 
‘omplishments 
mind much 

the vaccine Vil 
phobia. In America the malady is compara- 
tively infrequent, buf* 


iwainst the rabies, or hydro- 


in Europe, and especially 
in Russia, it | 
Paste 
and the med) 


ever been a cause of mortal an- 
guish. proved that the brain substance 
a rabid animal would cause 
hypodermically, and that the 
period of inet was of about the same dura- 
that { ing the bite of a rabid dog. 

he esta hed the fact that the period of 
shortened almost to a defin- 

ite time, and, he had triumphantly replied 
to all objecti : van 


rabies if inject 


tion as 
Then 


incubation cc 


his amazing record of 


cures from. | phobia. 


Professor P kind 
were profoundly devoted to 
s not finished by his death, but 
vers of science there will be 
ed a regretful comment, for it is 
a very pure al rilliant light that has gone out. 


was to his assistants 
and pupils. 
His we 


wherever ther 


him. 


reverently whis 
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THE MISTLETOE BOUGH, 


No PLANT on earth has ever aroused so many 
kinds of interest on all possible grounds as the 
mystic mistletoe. Take it how you will,, that 
strange shrub is a wonder. From every point 
of view it teems with curiosity. Its parasitic 
mode of growth, its paradoxical greenness 
among the bare boughs of winter, its pale and 
ghostly berries, its sticky fruit, filled full with 
viscid birdlime, have all aroused profound and 
respectful attention from the very earliest ages. 
Then its religious importance in so many countries 
and ages, its connection with Christmas and the 
mid-winter Saturnalia, its social survival to our 
own time as the Yuletide symbol, and its mod- 
ern relation to the pleasing anachronism of in- 
discriminate kissing, all invest it alike with an 
additional factitious importance. Yet, strange 
to say, the full story of the mistletoe has never 
yet been written at any adequate length. It 




























CHRISTMAS ROSES, MIS- 
TLETOE AND HOLLY. 


has been left for 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the pres- 
ent humble seribe to attempt 
for the first time in the world’s 
history an exhaustive account 
of the plant and its cult—the 
mistletoe itself and the super- 
stitions based upon it. 

The original of the mistletoe, 
like that of Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche, is to a certain extent 
‘‘wrop in mystery.’’ Evolu- 
tionists as yet can tell us but 

little as to its probable line of develop- 

ment from earlier ancestors. It belongs, 
indeed, to a small family of parasitical plants, all 
of them as gentlemanly in their habits as the 
Tite-Barnacles themselves, being absolutely ce- 
pendent upon other trees for a part at least of 
their livelihood, and showing very little affinity 
to any other order. It is conjectured, to be sure 
—I believe with justice—that this isolated group 
of parasitic shrubs may be honeysuckles gone 
wrong—may be descended in the last resort 
from some aberrant member of what botanists 
playfully know as the caprifoliaceous order ; and 
this is all the more probable because climbing 
and twining plants are particularly liable to de- 
generate in the long run into confirmed para- 
sitism. But if so, the resemblance to the sup- 
posed primitive honeysuckle ancestor, as in the 
case of so many other distinguished pedigrees, 
is now almost obliterated. The flower retains 
hardly a trace of honeysuckle peculiarities ; the 
opposite leaves and the smooth round berry, 
capped by the remnant of a calyx, alone suggest 
the possibility of a remote cousinship with wood- 
bine, laurustinus and guelder-rose. And this is 
just as it should be, for the mistletoe is nothing 
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if not vague and mysterious. 
It trades upon the occult, the 
abstruse, the recondite. A plant 
whose relationships were all as 
clear as mud would lack that 
mystic element of the dim and 
the incomprehensible which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer considers essen- 
tial and fundamental to the very 
idea of religion 

The modern mistletoe, as we 
know it to-day, in its present 
highly evolved and degenerate 
state as 


confirmed parasite, is 
no longer an enigma. It is a 
woody shrub, with yellowish- 
green leaves, which specially 
affects the branches of apple 
trees, pears and poplars, The 
people who get their ideas vaguely and at second- 
hand from books have a general notion, indeed, 
that. the mistletoe’s favorite haunt is the British 
oak ; this is a complete mistake, as it was the very 
rarity of the mistletoe on oaks that gave one, when 


found there, its peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 


primitive peoples. In the purely wild condition, 


mistletoe grows mostly on poplars alone ; in ¢civ- 
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MISTLETOE IN T PPLE ORCHARD. 
ilized and cult | soils it extends its depreda- 
tions, wherev vets a chance, to apple orchards 
and pear trees 

And this is 
mistletoes.  T 
branch of thei 


manner of the generation of 
oung seedlings sprout on a 
voluntary host, where the seed 
birds in a way which I shall 
ly describe, at its proper point 
in the life-hist if the species, Instead of root- 
ing themselves 


has been carrl 


hereafter more 


wwever, like mere groundling 
brous rootlets, they fasten by 
a sort of sucke ke process to the tissues of the 


plants, by sm 


tree on which 1 feed ; and penetrating its bark 


to the living la just beneath, suck up elabo- 
rated sap fron veins of their victim. Thus 


they live at xpense of the poplar, whose 


food they appropriate ; and when many of them 
together infest a single tree, as one may often see 
inthe long roadside avenues of central France, 


they succeed in lystrangling and choking the 
happy host. Nevertheless, the 
juite a parasite of the deepest 
dye, like the mmon English dodder or the 
felonious broomrape, which are both of them 
their entire nutriment from 


foliage of their 
mistletoe is n 


leafless, and d 
the vessels of 
Mistletoe still] 
it has only r 
It keeps to this 
taining the a 
chlorophyll, 
under the infl 
its host elahe 


ments of its 1 


plants on which they prey. 
tains some relies of self-respect : 
ed the first stage of parasitism. 
green leaves of its own, con- 
vegetable digestive principle, 
manufactures starch for it 
of sunlight. It takes from 
sap, rich in many prime ele- 
| food ; but it does something 
for its own support, all the same, by supplement- 
ing them with material honestly obtained in its 
own wan, green foliage. 
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Everybody knows well the look of those pale, 
yellowish leaves, thick, stiff and leathery, which 
seem to betoken in their very appearance the 
uncanny mode of life of the plant that bears 
them. But it is not everybody that knows 
equally well the little inconspicuous greenish 
flowers that precede and produce the berries— 
flowers of two sexes, often separately borne on 
distinct plants, the wee little males with no trace 
of petals, while the females still retain some last 
relic of their high estate (when they were hand- 
some honeysuckles) in the shape of four tiny, 
scale-like flower-leaves, so inconspicuous that 
one needs to look close indeed with a magnify- 
ing glass to detect their Yet there 
they are to this day, degraded petals, to prove 
the fall of the mistletoe, an outward and visible 
In the 
fertile blossoms stands a 


presence. 


sign of its long course of degeneracy. 
centre of these wee 
sticky column, the sensitive surface of the ovary: 
small flies and other unconsidered insect riff-raff 
act as go-betweens to convey the pollen from the 
male flowers to their spinster sisters. A few 
specks of honey dotted about on the cups serve 
to reward their labor and attract their attentions. 
In search of it, the flies smear themselves over 
with golden grains on the petalless flowers, which 
they rub off again unconsciously on the sticky 
surface of the female ovaries. 
tification. 


This sets up frue- 
As soon as the fertilizing powder has 
quickened the embryo within, a fruit grows 
apace—the familiar semi-transparent and mys- 
terious-looking berry of our Christmas mistletoe. 

Every part of this strange plant is full of odd- 
ity, and no part more so than these wonderful 
berries. They are white, so as to attract the 
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eyes of friendly birds, and they are filled with a 
very viscid and adhesive pulp, which sticks like 
glue to whatever touches it. Indeed, the Latin 
name of the plant, risewm, and the French one, 
gui, both have reference to this gummy peculi- 
arity : and the adjective viscid itself means liter- 
ally ‘‘like mistletoe.’? Bird-lime (called glu in 
French) is prepared from the berries. The pulp 
that yields it surrounds a single solitary seed, 
for whose sake the whole mechanism has been 
developed by the parent plant. And this is the 
object subserved in the shrub’s economy by the 
sticky material. Mistletoe berries are much sought 
after by sundry fruit-eating birds, but especially 
by the missel-thrush, which owes both its com- 
mon English name and its scientific appellation 
of Turdus viscivorus to its marked affection for 
this mystic food. Now, as the bird eats the ber- 
ries, it gets the seeds entangled on its feet and 
bill by the sticky surroundings, and then, flying 
away to another tree, it gets rid of them in turn 
by rubbing them off sideways in a fork of the 
branches. That happens to be the precise spot 
that best suits the young mistletoe as a place for 
sprouting in. If it fell on to the ground beneath, 
it would be unable to maintain itself without the 
aid of a host; but 


rubbed off on a poplar or ap- 
ple tree, where the 


missel-thrush most often car- 
ries it in search of more berries, it bores its way 
quickly into the very tissues of its victim, and 
begins to suck his blood gayly for its own advan- 
tage, after the hereditary habit of its wicked kind. 

Such is the life-cycle of the common English 
mistletoe. 


In Southern Europe there is also a 
smaller kind, the green-berried mistletoe, which 
infests rather the junipers of the Mediterranean 
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region. 
a heneysuckle ancestor has become completely 
parasitic in its habits and incapable of self-sup- 
port, so that its leaves are reduced to mere pur- 
poseless relics in the shape of opposite scales 
arranged flat on the stem, and it derives its 
nourishment entirely from the body of its host, 
instead of supplementing its robbery by some 
honest toil on its own account. In the forests 
of Germany and Italy another genus of the same 
family is found in abundance, by name /Joranthus 
—TI apologize for my language ; it preys for the 
most part upon oaks and chestnut trees. With- 
out being needlessly botanical—for I know how 
a giddy world hates the very suspicion of bot- 
any, as Sir John Cheke’s age hated 
‘“not worse than toad or asp’’—I 


learning, 
may venture 
to add in a stage aside that anybody wh» wishes 
to see for himself the resemblance still rcmaining 
between the honeysuckle family and the mistle- 
toes, should compare the flowers and fruit of the 
little English moschatel, of the common elder, 
and of the true honeysuckles with the British 
mistletoe and with the Mediterranean species, 
and little doubt will then be left on any candid 
and competent mind (like yours and mine) as to 
the reality of the pedigree assigned to the group 


by modern evolutionists. By far the 


most interesting point about the 
mistletoe, however, is the human 
superstitions that have gradually 


that 
and those glossy white ber- 


clustered around wan green 
parasite 
ries. And the origin and true mean- 
ing of these superstitions have only 
quite lately been 
the world by that acute and learned 
anthropologist, Mr. J. G. Frazer, in 
his epoch-making work, ‘*The Golden 
Bough.”’ Till Mr, Frazer read aright 


for us the fundamental ideas involv- 


made known to 


ed in the widespread mistletoe wor- 
ship, that strange antique cult seemed 
as incomprehensible and as enigma- 
tic as the Sphinx herself. By the 
light he has cast upon the whole 
subject of sacred trees, mistletoe 
worship becomes now a simple and 
natural case of a very common and 
comprehensible primiuve worship. 
And now, how has mistletoe, thus 
shown to owe its sanctity to the very 
oldest and 
age religious thought, managed to 
hold its own to the present day, and 
to get incorporated into the religion 


bloodiest stratum of say- 
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This still more degraded descendant of 
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of peace itself in connection with the great an- 


nual midwinter festival which marks the birth 
of the Founder of Christianity ? 

Well, to explain this obvious anomaly, we 
must remen first of all, that Christianity in 
its early days made many external concessions 


upon minor points of detail to the fixed habits of 
primitive paganism. 


to Augustin 


Gregory’s famous advice 
his first mission to Britain—to 
Christianize the holy places and temples of the 


heathen Saxons by crosses and religious services, 


so that the ple might still continue to wor- 
ship at their ustomed shrines—was but a def- 
inite avowal of the common practice of the 


Chureh, in 
shock to the 


catechumens 


ng the least possible nervous 
ngrained religious sentiments of its 
Christmas itself, for example, is 


fixed, in a purely arbitrary way, at the date of 
the old heat midwinter festival—the Yule- 
tide, the Saturnalia—when the sun, having 
reached its furthest southern limit, begins to 


move northward 
life, 
summer. To all 


igain, bringing with it fresh 
the flowers, the spring, the 
early minds that feast of reviv- 
ing vegetation had a great significance. Sun- 
orship, the cult of the corn, the 
the wood spirits, all made it for 
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vine, the Oak 
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them into a period of the highest natural sanc- 
tity. What more obvious, then, than that at this 
period of reawakening life in the vegetable world 
—this time when the quickening sun began his 
glad journey home again, to revive the dead 
boughs and dormant roots of the green things— 
the mistletoe, the symbol and soul of the forest 
trees, should come in for a special degree of rev- 
erence and adoration? The two great feasts of 
the round year, for Celt and Teuton alike, were 
Yuletide and Midsummer. The one saw the sun 
begin his northward course, with fresh promise 
of fruits and corn and warmth and light and 
plenty; the other saw him arrive at the fullness 
of his power, with that promise fulfilled in a 
plentiful harvest and abundance of store for the 
coming winter. 

The Church, in its day of partial and tentative 
triumph, turned the heathen festival into the 
Feast of the Nativity, but it kept it still at the 
season of the winter solstice. Most of the hea- 
then rites still survived under Christianized 
forms—the yule log, the mistletoe, the holly 
berries, the Christmas tree, the ancient saturnalia 
of beef and beer and pudding. Relics of sun- 
worship and tree-worship still peep out through 
it all. Christmas is even now just the pagan 
yuletide, barely disguised under a thin vail of 
ecclesiastical sanction. 

Last of all, but most important to the giddy 
minds of youth, why do we kiss, unreproved, 
under the mistletoe? For that strange, but not 
wholly reprehensible, practice various causes 
might, no doubt, be assigned. It may be merely 
a survival of the old saturnalian freedom, the 
ebullition of high spirits, junketing and joy, due 
to the good things of the season—the cakes and 
ale, and ginger hot i’ the mouth—or to delight 


at the sun’s return from his cold southward ban- 
ishment. . But I fancy the rite goes a little deeper 
into the core of things than that, and its specially 
close connection with the mistletoe seems to sug- 
gest such a profounder and more mystical ex- 
planation. This, at least, is how the matter en- 
visages itself to me, as read by the light of some 
instructive savage analogies. 

In many primitive tribes, when the chief or 
king dies, there ensues a wild period of general 
license, an orgie of anarchy, till a new king is 
chosen and consecrated in his stead to replace 
him. During this terrible interregnum or lord- 
ship of misrule, when every man does that which 
is right (or otherwise) in his own eyes, all things 
are lawful ; or, rather, there are no laws, no law- 
giver, no executive. But as soon as the new 
chief comes to his own again everything is 
changed: the community resumes at once its 
wonted respectability. Now, is it not probable 
that the midwinter orgie is similarly due to the 
cutting of the mistletoe? perhaps, even, to the 
killing of the King of the Wood along with it? 
Till the new mistletoe grows, are not all things 
allowable? At any rate, I cast out this hint as 
a possible explanation of saturnalian freedom in 
general, and kissing under the mistletoe in par- 
ticular. It may conceivably survive as the last 
faint memory of that wild orgie of license which 
accompanied the rites of so many slain gods— 
Tammuz, Adonis, Dionysius, Attis. Much miti- 
gated and mollified by civilization and Chris- 
tianity, we may still see in it, perhaps, some 
dim lineaments of the mad feasts which Herodo- 
tus describes for us over the dead gods of Egypt. 
So far back into the realms of savage thought 
does that seemingly picturesque and harmless 
mistletoe hurry us. 











